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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
(Aug. 29, 1809—Oct. 7, 1894) 


The ** Autocrat’ on Insanity 


NSANITY is often the logic of an accurate mind overtasked. Good 
mental machinery ought to break its own wheels and levers, if any- 


thing is thrust among them suddenly which tends to stop them or 
reverse their motion. A weak mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself; stupidity often saves a man from going mad. We fre- 
quently see persons in insane hospitals, sent there in consequence of 
what are called religious mental disturbances. I confess that I think 
better of them than of many who hold the same notions, and keep 
their wits and appear to enjoy life very well, outside of the asylums. 
Any decent person ought to go mad, if he really holds such or such 
opinions. It is very much. to his discredit in every point of view, if 
he does not. What is the use of my saying what some of these opinions 
are? Perhaps more than one of you hold such as I should think ought 
to send you straight over to Somerville, if you have any logic in your 
heads or any human feeling in your hearts. Anything that is brutal, 
cruel, heathenish, that makes life hopeless for the most of mankind 
and perhaps for entire races—anything that assumes the necessity of 
the extermination of instincts which were given to be regulated—no 
matter by what name you call it—no matter whether a fakir, or a 
monk, or a deacon believes it—if received, ought to :preduce insanity 
in every well-regulated mind. That condition becomes a normal one, 
under the circumstances. I am very much ashamed of some people 
for retaining their reason, when they know perfectly well that if they 
were not the most stupid or the most selfish of human beings, they 
would become non-compotes at once. 


By permission of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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OW long will it be now, 
George? Aren’t we almost 
there ?” 

“Yes, it won’t be long 
now. The next station is 
Woodville, then Carterstown, 
and then Harrisburg.” 

“It’s just three more sta- 
tions, then?” 

“Just three 

you tired, dear?” 

“No, it isn’t that, only—I want to have it 
over. I am beginning to dread it so!” 

“Dread it? Why, Winifred, dread going 
to my home?” 

“Yes, I know, but I have met none of 
your people except your father and mother 
at the wedding, and you know how cold and 
formal they were. I felt then that they dis- 
approved of me.” 

“You only thought so, dear. They can’t 
help liking you when they know you—the 
dearest little woman in the world.” 

She returned the pressure of his hand, and 
then gazed out the window in silence. It 
was fast growing dusk. The train. was 
whirling through a ragged, thinly settled 
country, that seemed to her inexpressibly 
dreary. The dark fields were only now and 
then relieved by faint lights from some dis- 
tant farmhouse. 

All day she had been trying to picture 
what the home of his people would be like. 
She had seen only a small kodak picture of 


Are 


more. 


it, taken in the summer, and the trees had 
almost hidden the house. 

“Carterstown!” thundered the brakeman, 
fiercely slamming the door. 

“Tt’s the next station now, dear.” 

He helped her on with her wraps, took 
down the suit-cases and umbrellas from the 
racks above. 

The train slowed up at Harrisburg with a 
labored puffing and escaping of steam. 
Winifred followed her husband down the 
aisle, her heart beating fast. What would 
it be like? What would the next hour mean 
to her? 

They stepped from the train to a crowded 
platform. She waited for some one to come 
up and take the bags from his hands. He 
was looking nervously around the crowd. 
There was no one there! 

“This way, Winifred. I guess the car- 
riage is over back of the station.” 

Her face flushed hotly. There was no one 
there to meet them! 

“Here’s the carriage—over there.” 

She could see the carriage-lamps shining 
through the dark. As they drew nearer she 
saw it was empty except for the driver. 

“How are you, Parker? Any of the folks 
here?” 

“Glad to see you, Mr. George. No, sir, 
I don’t think anyone is here. No one came 
up in the carriage, sir.” 

“Oh, all right.” She felt he was trying 
to keep the disappointment out of his voice. 
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He put Winifred in on the back seat, cov- 
ered her with the rugs, handed the grips up 
front to Parker, and sprang in beside her. 

“And there was no one to meet us?” It 
was the first time she had spoken since they 
left the train. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think anything of that. 
You see, it’s so near Christmas, I guess they 
are all pretty busy. Now, dear, you mustn’t 
begin to feel hurt at little things like that.” 

He pointed out a number of places along 
the way. 

“That’s Judge Fletcher’s house.” They 
were passing a beautiful old place with a 
spacious lawn. “He and father were law- 
partners for many years.” 

“That’s the grammar school where I went 
for about three years—before I left for col- 
lege.” 

“And that’s the old Melvin place where 
grandfather lived. I believe father owns 
that still.” 

“That’s Uncle Martin’s new house.” 

She tried to seem interested and respon- 
sive, but she could reply only in mono- 
syllables. 

“Tt’s just around the next corner now; 
you can see part of the roof from here.” 

They drew up before a large gray brick 
house, set far back from the street. He 
lifted her out and hurried her up the gravel 
path. No one was out to greet them, the 
front door was not even open. 

“T guess they didn’t hear the carriage,” 
George said apologetically. 

He threw open the door, led her through 
the hall and into the library. It was empty 
except for a boy about sixteen, who was 
reading a magazine. 

“Hello, Bert!” 

“Hello, George, how are you?” 

They shook hands warmly. 

“Winifred, this is my brother Bert.” 

He greeted her with boyish awkwardness. 
“Carrie and the children came this morn- 
ing. I guess mother is up-stairs with them. 
I’ll go tell her you’re here.” 

Parker came in now with the bags. “Shall 
I leave them here, Mr. George, or take them 
up to your room?” 

“Why, I guess you’d better take them 
right on up, Parker.” 

Winifred was buttoning and unbuttoning 
her glove, the hot color burning her cheeks. 

“You mustn’t attach any meaning to this, 
dear. You see, it’s Christmas time, and 
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Bert came in now. “ Mother will be down 
in a moment,” 

There was an awkward pause. Then 
George asked him about his college and the 
length of his vacation. 

Some one was coming down the steps; a 
rustle of skirts in the hall and Mrs. Martin 
entered. When the greetings were over, 
George said he was afraid Winifred was 
worn out with the journey and would like to 
go to her room. 

“You needn’t come up, mother; Parker 
has already taken up our things, and I guess 
I know the way,” laughingly. 

“Oh, no—I’ll go up with you,” protested 
Mrs. Martin nervously. 

At the top of the first flight, George started 
toward a door at the front of the hall. 

“No, .George—not the spare room! Father 
thought I ought to give that to Carrie—you 
see, she has the children. And Bert and 
Ruth are both home from school, and father 
thought they would want their own rooms— 
so—so father said—so we have given you 
Aunt Mary’s room.” 

In the dim light of the hall Winifred could 
not see George’s face. It was several sec- 
onds before he spoke, then he said quietly: 

“Very well, mother. I believe Aunt 
Mary’s room is on the third floor.” 

“Yes, this is Aunt Mary’s room.” She 
had led the way up another flight of stairs 
and opened a door at the back of the hall. 

“We have dinner at seven now, George. 
You will be ready then? You know father 
wants everyone to be prompt.” 

“Yes, we will be ready, mother.” 

When they were alone in the room Wini- 
fred walked over to the mirror and began to 
unfasten her veil, carefully averting her eyes 
that she might not meet her husband’s. 

There was a long silence. 

“T’ll unstrap the bags now, Winifred, so 
you can get out your things.” 

“Very well.” 

When she unpacked the satchels and put 
out her toilet things, she found the bureau 
was covered with dust. But she made no 
comment. And when a moment later she 
went to the wash-stand she found an empty 
pitcher and no towels. 

He had followed her with his eyes. “Oh, 
I say, Winifred, that’s too bad! I guess 
mother has been so busy she forgot, and the 
maids here are so careless. Wait, I will get 
you some towels.” 

It was just seven when she finished dress- 
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ing and they started down-stairs. Her 
hands were like ice, and every nerve was 
strained. 

The family were all in the library. His 
father greeted her formally. Instantly she 
felt the antagonism that sprang up between 
them, the same sense of hostility that she 
had felt at the wedding. Then she was in- 
troduced to Ruth, his youngest sister, who 
was home from boarding-school; to his elder 
brother Richard, who, unmarried, lived at 
home and was in the law firm with his 
father; and to Carrie, the married sister, and 
her two children. 

Almost immediately they went in to din- 
ner. The dining-room was a large, pleasant 
room with a fine old mahogany sideboard 
and a great deal of silver. But everything 
showed signs of lax and careless housekeep- 
ing. The silver was almost black and the 
table badly arranged. 

The conversation at once revolved itself 
about Carrie and the children. It was as 
though they were the only guests at the 
table. And throughout the dinner it was 
Carrie who was served first-—Carrie, who 
lived only a few miles away and was with 
them .balf the time. 

After dinner they all went back into the 
library. Mr. Martin at once settled him- 
self in the great easy chair by the reading- 
table. 

“Carrie, have that chair,” nodding toward 
another large chair across the table. 

“Come over here, Winifred.” George led 
her to a couch in a far corner of the room. 

Her cheeks burned. In all her life she 
had never been so flagrantly slighted and 
ignored. And to endure this for a week! 
As soon as they were in their room alone 
she would tell George she could not bear it 
—that he must take her home. 

Mr. Martin was still talking to Carrie, 
and Mrs. Martin was sitting near her hus- 
band, her hands folded, listening to him 
with what Winifred felt was her accustomed 
air of admiring attention. 

George had opened a bookcase near by 
and was trying to interest her in the books. 
“Why, Winifred, here are some of my old 
college books. There are a lot of them on 
this lower shelf. Here’s my Horace, and 
here’s—no that’s Richard’s Vergil, but this 
is my Homer.” He was turning through 
the book. A slip of paper fluttered to the 
floor. “Oh, there’s a copy of one of our 
exams!’ And for half an hour she tried to 
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forget herself in reminiscences of his college 
life. 

Then Mr. Martin proposed that they go 
to the parlor and have Carrie play for them, 
Carrie played a number of rather difficult 
selections with a mechanical accuracy and 
no expression. Then Mr. Martin insisted 
that Ruth should “favor them.” But Ruth 
protested that she was “out of practice.” 

“Why do you think I am paying a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars extra every quarter 
for your music-lessons, young lady ?” 

And Ruth submissively went to the piano. 
Later Carrie and Ruth played a duet, and 
finally Mrs. Martin was persuaded to play a 
few old-fashioned airs. 

Winifred, who they knew was a finished 
musician, was not asked to play at all. 
That George felt this slight keenly, she knew. 
He was proud of her music and had counted 
on it to help her win favor with his family. 
The hot resentment in her heart Parned 
stronger, but outwardly she showed no sign 
of being conscious of this additional slight. 

“Oh, George, look—look!”’ 

It was a tiny, black kitten. She picked it up. 

“You dear little thing!” 

The kitten curled up on her lap with a 
contented purr. She put it up against her 
cheek. A glow of warmth swept through 
her. At least there was something lovable 
in this house. Some of the bitterness and 
anger seemed to die out of her heart as she 
felt its soft, warm little body against her face. 

George smiled at her tenderly while he 
pulled the kitten’s ear. “You’re very fond 
of kittens, aren’t you, Winifred ?” 

“Oh, I love them. They are so soft and 
warm and cuddlesome. When I was a little 
girl I used to have to drop my kittens and 
run away for fear I would hug them to 
death.” 

“Mother, how did that cat get in here?” 
Mr. Martin demanded sharply. 

“J—I don’t know,” murmured Mrs. Mar- 
tin in her nervous, apologetic voice. “Some 
of the servants must have let it in without 
knowing it—it slips in sometimes so quickly.” 

“Well, it can’t stay here. George, put it 
out. Take it out the front door—the others 
are locked.” ‘ 

“Yes, father, in a few moments. Wini- 
fred is playing with it now.” 

“That cat must be put out at once. You 
know we don’t allow them in this house.” 

Instinctively Winifred held the kitten 
closer. Her eyes sought her husband’s in 
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mute appeal. In this at least she would not 
be subjected to the insolent tyranny of his 
father. 

But George was stooping over for the 
kitten. He was very pale. Without a word 
he took it from her. 

Instantly she rose. “I am very tired. I 
think I shall go to our room. Good night.” 

Through hot, blinding tears she groped 
her way up-stairs. When George entered 
the room, half an hour later, she was lying 
with her face to the wall. She did not turn 
or speak. 

“Listen, Winifred; you know how sorry I 
am, but I had no choice. Father would 
have been very angry if I had disobeyed 
him. It would only have made things un- 
pleasant for us both.” 

But she made no answer. 


At breakfast next morning Mr. Martin 
was engrossed in his mail, and the meal 
passed quietly. Bert proposed a hunt. 

“Why, yes, I would like to go,” assented 
George, “but I don’t like to leave Winifred.” 

But she urged him to go; she felt that she 
would rather be alone for a little while. 

“There’s a lot of your old hunting-clothes 
up in the garret, George,” suggested Mrs. 
Martin. 

“Oh, all right, mother. Vl take Winifred 
up after breakfast and we'll look them over.” 

In the garret the constraint that had been 
between them all morning gradually wore 
off. It was a delightful, rambling old place, 
full of relics of his childhood. ‘They laughed 
together over a broken rocking-horse with 
an impossible tail, a huge moth-eaten sheep, 
a diminutive bicycle, cars, building-blocks, 
air-rifles—countless boyish toys in all stages 
of demolition scattered about. 

“And they keep all these things?” asked 
Vinifred. 

“Tt’s mother. 
children ever had. 
ment with her.” 

A small wooden picture-frame hung from 
one of the rafters. Tacked to it was a dusty 
card, “Made by Richard when he was 
twelve years old.” And near by was a 
small box, also the work of a scroll-saw. 
On the lid was written, “Made by George 
on his tenth birthday.” 

A feeling almost of jealousy crept into her 
heart that this was a period of his life she 
had not shared. Here his mother . had 
reigned supreme. And yet at that moment 


She keeps everything we 
It’s a matter of senti- 
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she felt almost kindly toward the faded little 
woman down-stairs, who through all these 
years had kept these things. They bore a 
mute testimony to her mother-love. Per- 
haps she had felt that only in their child- 
hood would her children be wholly hers; 
that new ties would form as they grew older, 
But the days of their helpless youth were 
hers alone—and of those days she treasured 
every relic. 

It may be that George felt something of 
her softened mood, for he stooped over and 
kissed her with sudden tenderness. His 
arm around her, he drew her down to a seat 
on an old trunk. 

She nestled closer. “Oh, George, I do 
love you!” with a half sob. 

“T know you do, dear, and I cannot beat 
to see you so unhappy here. I had so hoped 
you would learn to like my home and my 
people.”’ 

“But how can I, when they treat me so? 
I have done nothing—it is not my fault.” 

He was silent. 

“You know it is not my fault, don’t you?” 

He was still silent, pulling at a strap on 
the trunk. She moved a little away from 
him. 

“Why, George, you don’t think it is my 
fault? What have I done?” 

“No, dear, it isn’t anything you have 
done, but I wonder if you know that at times 
you can assume a very proud and arrogant 
air. And you always have it with my father. 
You show it in the way you enter the room 
or pass his chair. It was very marked that 
day after the wedding. You had heard that 
he had objected to our marriage—and I sup- 
pose you could not help it. But I am afraid 
he has not forgiven you, and since you have 
been here you have not tried to make him.” 

“Oh, then you want me to cringe ,and 
fawn before him like all the rest ofthe 
family ?” 

He flushed. “I am sorry I spokes. Wini- 
fred, if you are going to misunderstand me. 
I hoped it might help.” : 

“Are you spending the morning up there? 
I thought we were to go hunting?” It was 
Bert’s voice from the bottom of the garret 
stairs. 

“ All right; we’ll be down in a moment.” 

All that day George’s words lingered in 
her thoughts. How much of it was her 


fault? She tried to look at it impersonally. 
But she could only feel that in no way had 
she merited the slights she had received. It 
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was true that she had made no overtures of 
friendliness to Mr. Martin. But she was a 
bride on her first visit to his home—surely 
that was not expected of her! 

However, she resolved to watch herself 
very closely. For his sake she would make 
every effort to become reconciled to his peo- 
ple. But her face burned when she thought 
of a certain unacknowledged hope that had 
been in her heart before she came. She 
knew that Mr. Martin had practically given 
Carrie and her husband their home as a 
wedding present, and there had crept into 
her mind the thought that at Christmas 
George might receive a check toward the 
payments on the suburban home to which 
they were to move in the spring. 

But now she hated herself for that thought 
and was passionately glad that she had never 
even mentioned it to George. At least she 
was spared that humiliation. George would 
never know she had harbored a hope so at 
variance with every incident of their treat- 
ment here. 

The day passed quietly. It was Saturday. 
Mr. Martin had gone to a neighboring town 
early that morning and was not expected 
back until night, and Mrs. Martin was busy 
with Sunday preparations. 

It was not until the next morning just be- 
fore church that anything unpleasant hap- 
pened. Winifred, all dressed, was drawing 
on her gloves when her skirt caught on the 
edge of a rocker and ripped a long length of 
braid. It would take less time to sew back 
the braid than to change the gown. She 
ran down to Mrs. Martin’s room on the floor 
below. Mrs. Martin was tying her bonnet- 
strings before the mirror, and Mr. Martin 
was brushing his silk hat. 

“Mrs. Martin, have you any brown 
thread? I’ve ripped the braid on this skirt.” 

“Why, yes, Winifred, but—but—” She 
was glancing nervously at Mr. Martin. 

“We do not allow any sewing in this 
house on Sunday!” He said it curtly. 

Without a word she left the room. She 

clenched her hands fiercely. She knew now 
that she hated him. If he had not wanted 
her to sew, there were so many less brutal 
ways he could have told her. Oh, how she 
hated him! 
, A few moments later George came up. 
‘Did I leave my gloves here? Why, Wini- 
fred, you haven’t your things on yet! They 
are waiting for us.” 

“I am not going,” she said quietly. 
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“Not going? Not going to church?” 

Then he saw her face, flushed and tear- 
stained. “Winifred! What is it, dear?” 

She told him. He tried to comfort her, 
said his father had always been strict about 
such things, that she must not be offended. 
But the words rang meaningless in her ears. 
She forgot her brave resolution of yesterday; 
her fierce indignation swept away every- 
thing but the sense of her hurt. 

“And don’t you see, dear, you will only 
make things much worse by refusing to go 
to church?” 

But- she only repeated: “I am not going. 
I am not going.” 

“For my sake then, Winifred. This may 
be the only Sunday we will be here. Let us 
try to get through it without any more hard 
feeling.” 

At length, reluctantly, she yielded. She 
pinned up the torn braid, and he helped her 
on with her wraps. When they went down- 
stairs they found the house deserted. Every- 
one had gone. 

“We’re almost half an hour late, Winifred. 
I am afraid father will be very much vexed.” 

Always the same cry, she thought bitteriy 
—‘“To keep father from being vexed.” The 
whole family was in this servile state of fear 
and subjection. With an effort she forced 
back the words. 

The sound of the organ reached them be- 
fore they entered the church. 

“The second hymn!” whispered George 
anxiously. 

He hurried her up the steps. The usher 
led them down the aisle to the family pew; 
it was the third from the front. She felt his 
father’s cold, disapproving glance as they 
passed in to their seats. 

After the service the pastor came direct 
to their pew and shook hands warmly with 
Mr. Martin. Others of the congregation 
gathered about. As the church treasurer, 
Mr. Martin had, during the past week, is- 
sued an annual statement of their finances. 
They were congratulating him now on the 
successful management of the funds. He 
was plainly in his element, bowing and smil- 
ing genially. Mrs. Martin, standing tim- 
idly by his side, was sharing in his reflected 
glory. The rest of the family waited pa- 
tiently while he held his court. 

He made no attempt to introduce Wini- 
fred. When at last he moved down the 
aisle and they were allowed to file out of the 
pew, the pastor greeted George. 
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“We do not see you very often, now.” 

“No, I don’t get home more than about 
twice a year. Doctor Bradford, let me in- 
troduce my wife.” 

“T am very glad to have you with us, Mrs. 
Martin. I hope you will come to feel very 
much at home here. I believe this is your 
first visit to Harrisburg.” 

The feeling that the minister’s suave in- 
terest was due to her being the daughter-in- 
law of Mr. Martin gave Winifred a wholly 
unreasonable sense of resentment. She was 
glad when they escaped from the church. 

It was the family custom to have the Sun- 
day dinner at noon, and it was served almost 
immediately after they reached the house. 

“Well, mother, we had a pretty good ser- 
mon this morning.” Mr. Martin from the 
head of the table beamed condescendingly 
around on the family. 

“What did you think of it, George?” 

George murmured some praise to which 
his father did not trouble to listen. 

“Yes, on the whole, Doctor Bradford is a 
good all-round minister. At conference this 
fall some of them thought we ought to get a 
younger man, but I stood for Doctor Brad- 
ford. And I guess they see now that I was 
about right. It isn’t always the young men 
that do the best work. Eh, Richard ?” 

This was intended to be a delicate, hu- 
morous little compliment to himself. He 
glanced around the table to see if it was ap- 
preciated. It was. They all smiled faintly. 
They were well trained. 

“Carrie, have a little more turkey? Some 
of the white meat? Here is a nice tender 
piece—let me give you this. Mother, what 
can I do for you? George? Bert? Ruth? 
Richard? Carrie, how about the children?” 

He had mentioned everyone at the table 
except Winifred. George flushed angrily at 
this deliberate and uncalled-for slight. Even 
Mrs. Martin felt it an unwarranted breach 
of hospitality, for she said timidly, 

“Father, perhaps Winifred will have 
something else ?” 

The geniality faded from his face as he 
asked coldly, “ What can I help you to?” 

“Nothing at all,” she answered curtly. 
In her heart she had declared war. She had 
been silent and submissive under his slights 
long enough. If all the rest of the family 
had been cowed into servility, she at least 
had not. And now she longed fiercely for a 


chance to retaliate. 
She had not long to wait. 


Toward the 


end of the dinner George leaned over and — 


asked if she would like to take a drive that 
afternoon. 

“What’s that? What’s that, George?” 
demanded Mr. Martin. He was slightly 
hard of hearing, and every remark that he 
did not catch, no matter to whom addressed, 
would elicit his sharp “ What’s that ?” 

It was usually Mrs. Martin who patiently 
repeated everything that was said. Her 
“Bert was saying—” or “Richard said—” 
was almost continuous. 

But now as he turned to George with his 
peremptory “What’s that?” it was Winifred 
who answered with cold distinctness, “ George 
was speaking to me, Mr. Martin.” 

The silence that followed was ominous. 
Winifred fancied that she saw an amused 
smile on Richard’s lips, but she could not 
be certain. In some vague way she had felt 
all along that while Richard joined in the 
family subservience it was with him more a 
matter of easy tolerance, with perhaps an 
element of humor in it. 

That Mr. Martin was a man both re- 
spected and honored in his profession Wini- 
fred knew. He ranked easily as one of the 
leading lawyers in the state. Twice he had 
filled the office of attorney-general, refusing 
a third term that he might devote his time 
to his practice. He was president of one of 
the banks and trustee of many institutions. 
For years he had been one of the main sup- 
ports of the Presbyterian Church.and was 
noted for his generous philanthropic work. 
And yet this was the man who, in his own 
home, was a petty tyrant; who, having taken 
a dislike to Winifred, followed it up with 
childish perversity. It seemed inconceivable 
that a man with so large a life outside should 
be so small in his home. Was it his in- 
domitable love of power, his overweening 
conceit, that demanded from every member 
of his family this abject subservience, a sub- 
servience in which Winifred’s failure to join 
had brought upon her all the petty persecu- 
tions of his displeasure ? 

After dinner George, who felt that a long 
afternoon in the library would now be pain- 
fully strained and would hold dangerous 
possibilities for further difficulties, at once 
suggested that he take Winifred for a drive. 

“Carrie is going to take the children out 
this afternoon. She will use the trap, and 
the carriage is at the repair-shop,” Mr. 
Martin informed him curtly. 


“Well, then we will ride. Winifred has 
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her habit with her. You have a couple of 
saddle-horses, haven’t you, father?” 

“T do not wish the saddle-horses to go out 
on Sunday.” 

“Very well, father; then I will order 
horses from the livery-stable. Winifred, 
perhaps you had better get ready at once; it 
may not be so pleasant later in the after- 
noon.” He held the door open for her. 

It was his first revolt, and Winifred, as 
she passed out with her heart beating fast, 
felt something of what it had cost him. In 
their own room she turned to him appeal- 
ingly. He kissed her gravely. 

“He is my father, but you, dear, are my 
wife. I know you have blamed me for not 
taking some stand before, but I had hoped 
it would not be necessary. My father has 
always been a stern man, but I have never 
known him to be unjust before.” 

“Then you will take me home to-mor- 
row?” she pleaded. “You will not ask me 
to stay here any longer?” 

“Yes, dear, if you wish it, I will take you 
home to-morrow. To leave now before 
Christmas will of course mean a serious es- 
trangement from my whole family. But it 
is not fair to you to ask that you stay any 
longer.” He was smoothing her hair ten- 
derly. “But we must not let anything spoil 
our ride, dear. I am afraid you have not 
had very much pleasure since you came here. 
I will order the horses now. I think I had 
better go myself instead of telephoning; I 
want to see what they give us.” 

When he returned half an hour later Wini- 
fred was in her riding-habit. His own 
fhings were laid out on the bed. 

“The horses are here now. They sent 
them right up. I’m afraid they are not 
what we would like, but they are the best 
they had.” 

“Was there anyone in the drawing-room 
when you came up?” 

“No, I think they are all in the library.” 

“Well, then, I will go down to the draw- 
ing-room and wait for you there.” 

“All right, dear, I’ll be only a few min- 
utes.” 

From the parlor window Winifred saw 
that the trap had been brought out, and that 
the nurse and one of the children were al- 
ready in it, evidently waiting for Carrie. 
She could not help comparing the slender- 
limbed, well-groomed horse in the trap to 
the scrawny, ragged saddle-horses hitched a 
few feet away—the horses they were to ride. 
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She turned from the window to the piano 
near by. She had not touched it since she 
came, but now she was alone. Perhaps she 
could play away some of the soreness and 
bitterness that was in her heart. She was 
playing very softly one of Chopin’s melodies 
when the door opened suddenly. It was 
one of the maids. 

“Miss Winifred, Mr. Martin says—” the 
girl hesitated awkwardly as though reluctant 
to give the rest of the message—“ he says— 
will you please close the piano—he says that 
they don’t allow nobody to play here on 
Sunday.” 

Winifred rose from the piano, the blood 
flaming red in her face. Blindly she turned 
to the door, through the hall to the porch, 
down the gravel path, pushing open the iron 
gate, which swung to with a clang. Down the 
street to the first corner, turning it quickly 
that she might be out of sight of the house. 
To get away—that was her only thought. 
Never again to enter the house where she 
had been so flagrantly insulted! Uncon- 
scious of streets or direction she walked on 
and on, her face still crimson, her eyes ablaze 

Soon she found herself in a ragged, strag- 
gling part of the town. Small, unkept cot- 
tages lined the road. Just ahead was a rail- 
road crossing; some freight-cars stood on a 
side-track. Her heart leaped. Was the sta- 
tion near by? In an instant her mind was 
clear—her plan distinct. 

But as she drew near the tracks she saw 
only a tumble-down shed. Some boys were 
playing around the abandoned freight-cars. 
They stared at her curiously; for the first 
time she was conscious of her riding-habit. 

“Ts the station near here?” she called up 
to them. 

“The Z. & Y. station?” One of them 
had jumped from the car, and came running 
toward her. “‘That’s a long way from 
here.” 

“How long?” desperately. 

“Well, you kin follow this here track to 
Main Street, then you go up to Spring 
Street, then you'll see the station—it’s just 
back o’ the Masonic Temple.” 

“JT—I am afraid I don’t know this place 
very well. Will you go with me if I give 
you a quarter?” 

The boy assented eagerly, and his two 
playmates scrambled down from the cars 
with the unmistakable intention of going 
also. They all three trudged ahead of her, 
filled with the importance of their mission. 
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Winifred took out the small-change purse 
she always kept in the pocket of her riding- 
habit. Only a dollar and sixty-five cents— 
not half enough for her ticket! The con- 
ductor might trust her for the rest; if not, 
she would go as far as this would take her. 

A whistle blew shrilly in the distance. 

“That’s the two-forty-five,” one of the 
boys called out. “Did.you wanter ketch 
that ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes! Can we make it?” 

“T dunno. You might if you run.” 

Now she could hear the rush of a train 
fast approaching, and now a clanging bell. 

“Hurry! She won’t stop long!” warned 
the boy. 

They were all running breathlessly now. 
The station could be seen two blocks ahead. 
The train was already in. 

Heedless of the warning cry of the con- 
ductor, Winifred sprang onto the last car as 
it was moving out. - In a flash she saw the re- 
proachful faces of the boys as for a moment 
they ran panting beside the train. Their 
quarter! In a second she had flung back 
the change. In her excitement she threw it 
all—all the sixty-five cents. Only the dollar 
bill was left. She could hear their gleeful 
shouts as she entered the car. 

She slipped into a vacant seat, and with a 
throbbing heart gazed out the window as 
they sped through the outskirts of the town. 
When the last scattered houses were left be- 
hind she leaned back with a fierce sense of 
exultation. She had left it all—all the in- 
tolerable slights and humiliations of the past 
few days. 

By this time they were looking for her. 
What would they say or do? When they 
realized that she had really gone, would 
George turn on his father and say: “It is 
you that have done this—you have slighted 
and insulted her ever since she came. And 
now I will follow her, and never willingly 
enter this house again!’ Oh, if he would 
only say that! She clenched her hands. If 
he would only say that! 

“Ticket, ma’am.” 

The conductor was standing by her seat, 
his hand outstretched. Her determination 
to ask him to take her to Philadelphia, and 
let her send him the rest of the money, 
quickly vanished before his hard, practical 
face. So she only said timidly as she 
handed him the dollar: 

“T—forgot my ticket. How far will this 
take me?” 


“You forgot your ticket?” 

“No—that is, I mean, I forgot I didn’t 
have any money with me,” she stammered 
confusedly. 

“How far do you want to go?” 

“To Philadelphia.” 

“Philadelphia! The fare is four and a 
quarter.” 

“T merely asked how far that would take 
me,” with sudden dignity, remembering that 
she had asked no favor and resenting the 
sharp tone of his questions. 

“The fare to Woodville is eighty cents; 
the next stop is Westchester—a dollar thirty- 
five.” 

“T will take a ticket to Woodville.” 

Winifred took the twenty cents change 
and turned her flushed face to the window 
with the feeling that the eyes of everyone in 
the car were upon her, and that they were 
wondering why she was in a riding-habit and 
why she had no money. 

“Pardon me, but are you not Mrs. George 
Martin—Alvin C. Martin’s daughter-in- 
law?” 

She started violently; a tall, gray-haired 
man in the seat behind her was leaning 
forward and smiling pleasantly. 

“My name is Fletcher—W. G. Fletcher. 
You may have heard some of the family 
speak of me?” 

“Judge Fletcher? Oh, yes,” a little ex- 
citedly. She remembered the beautiful house 
George had pointed out to her on the way 
from the depot, “That is Judge Fletcher’s— 
he and father were law-partners for many 
years.” 

With an easy courtesy he asked permission 
and took the seat beside her, saying he was 
going only to the next station. 

“T saw you in church this mornin with 
Mr. Martin. My wife and daughter had 
planned to call on you this afternoon.” 

“T am sorry—that I shall miss them. I 
had not expected to leave so soon, but I—” 
Her usual quick invention failed her. What 
excuse could she give for leaving alone and 
in this costume? 

Judge Fletcher saw her confusion and said 
hurriedly: “You must pardon the assurance 
of an old friend of the family, but I heard 
you say you had forgotten your purse. I 
trust you will let me arrange that with the 
conductor.” 

The color in Winifred’s face deepened, her 
embarrassment was most painfully evident. 

The judge laughed easily. “Why, my dear 
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Mrs. Martin, there isn’t a member of my 
family that wouldn’t let Alvin Martin do far 
more than that for him—and never give it 
a thought.” 

“That is the reason,” she flashed. “I 
don’t wish to be under obligations to Mir. 
Alvin Martin’s friends.” 

Oh, why had she said that? She bit her 
lips fiercely. What had possessed her to say 
that? 

There was a moment’s painful silence. 
Then he laid his hand on her arm. “My 
dear,” with a note of gravity, even of anxiety, 
in his voice, “I have known Alvin Martin 
for thirty years, and I know him to be at 
heart one of the best men that ever lived. 
There is not a citizen of Harrisburg that 
does not respect and honor him. He is the 
most public-spirited of men and has done 
more to advance the interests of Harrisburg 
than any other one man. I know that in 
some ways he is very tyrannical, particularly 
in his own family when he finds a will op- 
posed to his own; but none of us are perfect, 
and I think any young woman may well be 
proud to be the daughter-in-law of Alvin 
Martin.” 

Winifred’s face was turned from him, her 
gaze fixed steadily out the window. She 
was silent so long that at length he said with 
a touch of formality, 

“Possibly my anxiety to be of service to 
any member of Mr. Martin’s family has led 
me to intrude, to overstep “i 

Winifred turned quickly, her eyes full of 
tears. “Oh, no—no, I think I understand. 
You are very kind—I r 

He rose and held out his hand. “Then 
you must let me speak to the conductor. 
We are almost at my station now.” 

She smiled. “I shall be very glad; I am 
afraid I should feel rather forlorn at Wood- 
ville.” 

“TI hope we shall see you often at Harris- 
burg, and that you will grow to like the 
place and the people.” And then with his 
pleasant smile, “I am sure you will like us 
when you know us better.” 

He passed down the aisle to the next car, 
his tall military figure and gray hair seeming 
to stamp him as a man of distinction. 

And it was men like these that loved and 
respected George’s father! 

Three hours later she unlocked the door 
of their apartment. The rooms were full of 
that close mustiness that comes from several 
days’ disuse, from closed windows and 
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drawn blinds. A ball of colored twine lay 
on the desk, some tissue paper and a shawl- 
strap were on the table, and a small satchel 
that at the last moment they had decided 
not to take was on a chair. Signs of pack- 
ing, of the preparations for their trip, were 
everywhere. How long ago it seemed now! 
How full of excitement she had been at the 
prospect of this first visit to his people! For 
days she had prepared for it, and now— 
now—— 

Forcing back the tears, she slipped out of 
her riding-habit, into a bath and then into 
a loose negligee. Restlessly she wandered 
around the rooms, glancing longingly at the 
telephone, and listening tensely to every 
sound of the elevator down the hall. 

A sick fear was creeping into her heart—if 
he should not follow her, if he should not 
even telephone, if his father had embittered 
him against her! He had promised to bring 
her home to-morrow. Should she have 
waited until then—should she have forced 
herself to endure one day more? 

The next hour was the longest she had 
ever known. 

She was standing at the window looking 
out over the dark roofs to the lights glimmer- 
ing in the street beyond when the door 
opened suddenly. 

When her nervous, almost hysterical, sobs 
had ceased he told her of his anxiety, of how 
he had learned from the station-master that 
she had taken the two-forty-five. There 
had been no other train until five, and no 
chance to telephone on the way. 

“And you don’t blame me?” with an 
anxious excitement in her voice. “You 
don’t blame me?” 

“No, dear,” quietly. 

She raised herself a little in his arms. 
“You mean that you do blame me—that 
you do think I should have stayed to be sub- 
jected to further P 

“No, Winifred, I don’t mean that. I 
can’t help but feel grieved that it happened, 
but I don’t blame you. I told mother so 
before I left.” 

“Oh, you did—you did tell her that?” 

“Yes, dear.” A slight pause. “I have 
never seen mother so anxious and distressed 
before.” 

“And your father?” breathlessly. 

“Father said very little, but I could see 
he was greatly worried.” 

There was something in his manner that 
made Winifred desist from further question- 
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ing. In spite.of his admission that he did 
not blame her, she felt that he was more 
deeply hurt and farther away from her than 
at any time since their marriage. 

It was with a heavy heart that she went to 
bed that night. In the morning she awoke 
with a throbbing headache. Reluctantly 
George went down to breakfast alone, con- 
scious of something between them, but feel- 
ing powerless to say or do anything that 
would bring them nearer. 

Winifred, in a dainty morning gown, was 
lying on the couch when he came up from 
breakfast. Her eyes showed that she had 
been crying. He stooped over her and 
kissed her as he placed a letter in her hand. 
The envelope bore a special-delivery stamp 
and was addressed to “ Mr. and Mrs. George 
Martin.” 


My DEAR CHILDREN: Your father has asked me 
to send you the enclosed check as your Christmas 
present. We knew that five thousand remained to 
be paid on your home, and Father had all along in- 
tended to give you a check for half that at Christ- 
mas. But after thinking it over we decided that 
you would like to start the new year free from all 
payments, so he is sending a check for the full 
amount. 

We hope you will be able to spend Easter with 
us. Carrie and the children will not be here then, 
and we will not be disturbed by holiday prepara- 
tions as we have this time, so we feel that we will 


be able to make vour visit then a more pleasant one. 
George, I hope both you and Winifred will write 
me often. As I grow older and less strong, my 
only pleasure is in keeping in close touch with my 
children. Lovingly, MOTHER. 


It was not the check that Winifred thought 
of in that moment, it was not of her husband 
or of herself, but of this mother, with her 
mother-cry that her children must not be 
estranged from her. Winifred’s mind swept 
back to the garret where through all these 
years each childish toy had been treasured. 

George turned the letter over in her hand. 
“There is a note from father on the back.” 

Across the back of the letter Mr. Martin 
had written: 


I trust you will write your mother soon; she 
seems very nervous and anxious tc-day. We will 
expect you both up for Easter. 


That was all; it was not very much, and 
Winifred was conscious of a feeling that it 
should have been more. It was a complete 
ignoring of the past, and yet, knowing the 
man, Winifred felt that it was also a promise 
of a very different future. 

George was watching her anxiously. She 
met his eyes with a smile as she gave.back 


the letter. 
“T think we will have a very pleasant visit 


_ Easter.” 
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Until the Daydawn Break 


By Charles Buxton Going 


I KNow the mien of softly nearing night 

When far-off calls seem clearer, and long deeps 
Of valley darken, while the hills are light; 

But dawn is veiled by mystery of sleep. 


I know the sounds that guide, the lights that mark 
The path of sleep, warm brooding on its way; 

I do not know how morning threads the dark, 
Nor what dim gate is opened to the day. 


I watch the dark descend with measured pace 
By its known pathway from the fading skies; 

But at what hour, and from what unseen place, 
Through trackless silence, shall the dawn arise? 











BABIES ENJOYING AN OUTING IN GRACE CHURCHYARD, NEW YORK 


The Sacrifice of the Innocents 


Editor's Note. —Are you married? Are you raising a family? Do you know that 
in the past fifty years the appalling sacrifice of the innocents, out-Heroding the days of 
Herod, has gone on practically unchecked; that we are losing as many babies under a year 
old to-day as we did half a century ago? Do you know the reason? The following 
article, pre ared under the advice and suggestions of Dr. Henry Koplik, one of the world's 
highest Eachooliies on the care and treatment of babies and children, brings home to every 
American mother the dangers that beset the path of raising a family. The article points 
out the recent progress and indicates the promises of modern medical science toward the 
elimination of some part of the stupendous sacrifice which now threatens to undermine the 
foundations of American homes. e statements made in this article should result in the 

_ practical encouragement and ile ieekaas of the magnificent work now being 
carried on. 
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IX million babies dead in 
America every ten years for 
the past half-century; thirty 
million American homes des- 


last summer the actual record was forty-five 
hundred deaths to about twenty thousand 
births. Before the end of the year your baby 
may be one of the half-million and more 





olate; thirty million American 
mothers suffering the pangs 
of childbirth only to be de- 
prived of their babies before 
they have spoken their first 
word or taken their first step. 
To-day this is still the appalling toll which 
is demanded of American motherhood. 
Think of it! One baby in five marked for 
sacrifice before it is born. In New York city 








sacrificed to the modern Herod of ignorance, 
superstition, and halting knowledge. Is 
there any more vital question to you than to 
know what is being done to check this stu- 
pendous sacrifice? What are the promises 
and achievements of medical science? . What 
hope does it hold out? Have the past twenty- 
five years shown progress? Have your chil- 


dren a better chance of life and health than 
you had a quarter of a century ago? 


Is the 
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A MAY-DAY PARTY IN CENTRAL PARK 


fault of this tremendous sacrifice partly your 
own? Is your family too big? Are you sacri- 
ficing health to numbers? Are you justified 
in behalf of your children in limiting numbers 
in favor of health? Is race suicide justified 
in your home? What are the facts? 

“During the period from 1860 to 1900,” 
says Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell 
University, ‘‘the pro- 
portion of children to 
one thousand women 
of child-bearing age 
decreased in the United 
States by 152, or an 
average of about thirty- 
five in each decade. 
If we assume that the 
change will continue 
unchecked for a cen- 
tury and a half there 
will be no children left. 
The true reason is that 
in modern times, main- 
ly within the last half- 
century, births have 
come under the con- 
trol of human will and 
choice to a degree never 
before true.” 

It is a daring 
prophet who foretells 
the failure of the baby- 
crop, but the very fact 
that ‘‘births have come 





THE ‘‘YELLOW PERIL” AND 
THE LAW 


of the Innocents 


under the con- 
trol of human 
will and choice 
to a degree never 
beforetrue”’ puts 
the question of 
raising a family 
in a new light. 
To-day it is 
merely a question 
of convenience. 
Families can be 
limited. Is it de- 
sirable? Is it 
better for the 
children? Does 
an only child 
stand a better 
chance of health 
than a child with 
three or four 
brothers and 
sisters ? 

Modern medical science has definitely 
shown that there are certain conditions 
under which it is more than a crime to 
propagate a family. Doctor Osler, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins University, has traced 
the effects of one disease—angioneurosis— 
through six generations. It has been shown 
that alcoholism and infectious diseases like 
tuberculosis are visited 
upon the children 
“even unto the third 
and fourth generation.” 
In a record of ten ian. 
ilies where the parents 
were moderate drinkers 
it was recently found 
that of the fifty-seven 
children born of the 
unions, twenty-five died 
in the first few weeks, 
six were idiots, five un- 
dergrown, five had epi- 
lepsy, five suffered from 
lesser diseases which 
could be traced to the 
influence of alcohol, 
and of the whole num- 
ber only eleven were 
considered normal. In 
the same locality a sim- 
ilar record was made 
of ten families in which 
both parents were tem- 
perate. Here it was 
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found that five of the children died in the 
first few weeks, four suffered from slight dis- 
eases which were curable, two suffered from 
“inborn defects,” and the large proportion 


of fifty out of sixty-one were normal. Fur- 
thermore, it has been shown by the most 
recent researches that even where neither 
of the parents is intemperate or suffers from 
actual disease there are many lesser con- 
siderations which seem to justify the limita- 
tion of families. An instance is cited of a 
young couple who were married in New York 
city a few years ago under conditions which 
made it necessary for both parents to work 
for a living. The young man was an author 
and was obliged to do a large part of his 
work late at night, after a regular day of 
business in a down-town office. His wife, 
in order to help him at his work, copied his 
manuscripts at the same time. ‘Two children 
were born of the union, and both were crip- 
ples. Later the young man succeeded in 
business, and under more favorable con- 
ditions, which allowed him and his wife to 
eliminate the night work and to take more 
outdoor exercise, a perfectly normal baby 
was born. 

It has been shown, furthermore, that even 
with normal health the strongest and most 
robust children are born of mothers who 
are not more than twenty-five years old. 
The actual records have not been kept here 
in America of the history of all children born 
of mothers of this age, but the statistics are 
suficiently com- 
plete to show that 
the rate of mortality 
among children 
born of mothers 
from twenty-two to 
twenty-five years 
of age is very 
much less than 
among those born 
later. In addition, 
it has been con- 
clusively proved 
that excessive child- 
bearing is not only 
a health-crime 
to the children 
brought into the 
world, but that it 
often leads to 
serious illness of 
the mother and is 
not infrequently a 
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direct cause of tuberculosis and chronic 
disease. On the other hand, it is a striking 
fact that women who have borne many 


children are usually more healthy and robust 
than the women who have borne a limited 
number, or have evaded the responsibilities 
of maternity. 

Herbert Spencer showed some years ago 
that ‘‘where maternal vigor is large a long 
series of children may be borne before any 
deterioration in their quality becomes 
marked.” But he showed quite as conclu- 
sively that children born during poor health 
of the mother are very much more feeble 
and more liable to be victims of disease. 
To-day authorities recognize the fact that in 
isolated cases very large families may include 
robust children, and that even the last born 
of a family, for example, of fifteen or sixteen 
may in certain cases inherit as strong a con- 
stitution as those born earlier. But it “is 
pointed out that while Coleridge was the last 
of thirteen children; James Fenimore Cooper, 
the eleventh of twelve children; Washington 
Irving, the last of eleven; Napoleon, the eighth 
in the family; Daniel Webster, the last of 
seven; Benjamin Franklin, the last of seven- 
teen, nevertheless these are merely the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. Moreover, 
conditions have so changed within the last 
twenty-five years that whereas then habits of 
life were simple, to-day we are living in an age 
of nervous tension which hasa direct influence, 
physically and mentally, upon the children. 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE WITH UNTROUBLED EYES—BABIES ‘‘ THAT 
NOBODY WANTS’’ IN THE NEW YORK FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


It is evident, therefore, that the advocates 
of race suicide have some ground for their 
contention that under modern conditions, as 
contrasted with conditions twenty-five years 
ago, it is due to the children to take care 
that they are not brought into the world 
without the certainty that they will be given 
a fair chance and a reasonable inheritance of 
health. ‘‘Both sexes ought to refrain from 
marriage,” says Darwin, ‘‘if they are in any 
marked degree inferior in body or mind. 
But,” he continues, ‘‘such hopes are Utopian 
and will never be even partially realized 
until the laws of inheritance are thoroughly 
known.” But even if you, as a parent, 
fulfil these “‘ Utopian” dreams, are you pre- 
pared to face the enormous sacrifice which is 
represented every year by the blotting out of 
hundreds of thousands of baby lives? Which 
in your judgment is the more brutal, race 
suicide or race homicide? Which do you 
prefer? Or is it possible that modern med- 
ical science is making such strides that you 
will not be compelled to make the choice; 
that your family may be as large as you like 
and you need not fear the sacrifice? The 
future tendency will undoubtedly be toward 
the greater care with which individuals enter 
into the responsibility of the marriage state. 
It will be more and more a question not only 
of compatability but of health. 
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Then what is being done to save the babies 
who come into the world? The one big effort 
during the past quarter of a century in almost 
all the large cities here and abroad has been 
to secure a milk supply free from contam- 
ination. It has been clearly shown that while 
infectious diseases like tuberculosis are rarely 
communicated directly from animals to 
human beings, at the same time the germs 
which through lack of care are found in the 
milk carry a direct infection. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to describe in detail the 
various efforts to furnish the big cities with a 
clean milk-supply. The first effort in America 
to supply pure milk to infants during the 
summer months was made in New York 
in the Good Samaritan Dispensary. The 
first milk-depot—or gouttes de lait—was 
organized through the initiative of Dr. Henry 
Koplik. His idea was to go a little farther 
than merely to treat infants during the sum- 
mer who were suffering from diarrhea as a 
result of milk poisoning and to supply them 
with a wholesome food which would keep 
unchanged for twenty-four hours. The un- 
fortunate mothers who had been really the 
means of making their own babies ill were 
thus practically aided in saving their babies’ 
lives. From this grew the vast number of 
milk-depots all over the United States, in- 
cluding those of Nathan Straus, through 
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which good milk, either raw, Pasteurized, or 
sterilized, is furnished to babies. Thus the 
death-rate of babies from summer diseases 
has been materially diminished. This is 
one of the principal lines along which the 
campaign of the future to save the lives of 
babies will be waged. 

“But,” you say, “suppose that presently 
we do have clean, nourishing food for our 
babies, what then? What of the years that 
follow babyhood? What of the common 
scourges of the nursery and schoolroom— 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria? What can medical science show 
us here?” 

Twenty-five years have shown wonderful 
progress. It was only about that long ago 
that Koch and Pasteur began researches 
which made it possible for Pasteur to say 
that infectious diseases are absolutely un- 
necessary and can be prevented. In the old 
days the mother who dosed her baby with 
ipecac to cure a case of croup often made the 
mistake unwittingly of attempting to cure a 
case of diphtheria. At that time there was 
no disease of children known to the medical 
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profession which was so much feared. It 
was not even known to physicians fifteen 
years ago that membranous croup is not 
diphtheria and that croup cannot therefore 
communicate this disease. Even within that 
time more than one-third of the cases sent to 
hospitals for contagious diseases did not have 
diphtheria at all, but merely severe tonsilitis 
not of a contagious character. It is easy to 
see, therefore, how patients were confined to 
hospitals in contact with others suffering from 
contagious diseases, while they themselves 
were suffering merely from a non-contagious 
case of tonsilitis. The result was that the 
number of cases of diphtheria increased at an 
alarming rate. The death-toll became more 
and more appalling. Doctor Park, the em- 
inent bacteriologist of the New York Board 
of Health, who has made a special study of 
diphtheria and its cure, says: 

“When the mortality of diphtheria is studied 
it is noticed that the years 1884 and 1885 
stand out as dates when striking improvement 
was started. Thus in 1883, in the great cities 


of the world, ninety-seven out of each ten 
thousand who had diphtheria died. 


In 1893, 
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only eighty-one; in 1894, seventy-nine; in 
1904, twenty. In twenty years, therefore, 
the mortality has been reduced to less than 
one-fourth. In New York city alone the 
reduction in mortality means a saving of over 
three thousand lives annually.” 

The method of research which made this 
result possible is one of the many romances 
of modern medicine. Behring, at the Koch 
Institute, and Roux, at the Pasteur Institute, 
studied the nature of the diphtheria toxin pro- 
duced by the bacillus of diphtheria, which had 
been discovered 
in 1883 by Klebs, 
and found a vio- 
lent toxin ema- 
nating from the 
bacilli growing 
in bouillon. 
With this tox 
in there was 
produced an 
antitoxin or, as 
it is called to- 
day, vaccine. 
The toxin could 
be filtered off 
from the _bac- 
teria, and had 
very peculiar 
properties. By 
injecting small 
but increasing 
doses of the 
toxin into ani- 
mals the re- 
markable fact 
was discovered 
that they be- 
came absolutely 
immune to the 
poison and that 
their blood not 
only contained 
an antitoxin or 
antidote, but 
that it was 
present in such 
large quantities that a little of the blood- 
serum transferred to another animal would 
protect it from infection from the most viru- 
lent diphtheria bacilli. When in a test-tube 
a small amount of this protective serum was 
added to a large amount of the toxin it was 
found that the poison was completely neutral- 
ized. This antitoxic serum protected animals 
into which it was injected against infection 





‘ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE’’ 


for a number of weeks. It was some little 
time, however, before physicians dared to 
make the experiment on children suffering 
from diphtheria. It was finally used in a 
few cases with beneficial results. It pro- 
tected them as it protected the animals. Since 
that time its use has become more and more 
general, so that now ninety per cent. of all 
cases of diphtheria are treated with it, with an 
annual saving of something more than one 
hundred thousand lives. 

The importance of this epoch-making 
discovery lies 
not only in the 
curing of actual 
cases of diphthe- 
ria, but in pre- 
venting the 
spread of the 
disease. It 
has long been 
known that 
human beings 
may actually 
carry the germs 
of infectious 
diseases without 
being harmed by 
them. Ina re- 
cent examina- 
tion of one 
hundred _ school 
children in a 
certain school in 
New York city, 
it was found 
that nearly a 
score had _vir- 
ulent germs of 
diphtheria in 
their throats, 
while in all other 
respects they ap- 
peared perfectly 
healthy. In 
other words, 
here was a con- 
dition where the 
entire membership of the school was in daily 
danger of infection. Although the individual 
in a perfect state of health is immune against 
the deleterious action of these ubiquitous 
bacteria, under any conditions which reduce 
the natural health of the child the body imme- 
diately loses its protective power and becomes 
a victim of disease. This is one of the most 
crucial arguments for maintaining in every 
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possible way by hygienic measures 
food, play, fresh air, and sunshine—the 
perfect health of the child. During the past 


twenty-five years 
the parasites causing 
not only diphtheria 
but many other in- 
fectious diseases 
have been discov- 
ered. Dr. Simon 
Flexner, the director 
of the laboratories 
of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Says: 
“The analogies 
which such diseases 
as scarlet fever, 
measles, typhus fe- 
ver, rabies, and yel- 
low fever, the causes 
of which are un- 
known, exhibit to the 
infectious diseases of 
known causes leave 
no doubt that they 
are parasitic in na- 


ture. The most important infectious diseases 
in human beings caused by known bacteria 
are tuberculosis, typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, lockjaw, cerebrospinal meningitis, 
erysipelas, blood poisoning (including child- 
birth fever), dysentery, Asiatic cholera, bu- 
bonic plague, Malta fever, anthrax, and 


glanders.” 


The very fact that medical science has iso- 


lated the bacteria which 
cause these diseases has 
made it possible to save 
the lives of incalculable 
thousands of children. It 
has been found, for exam- 
ple, that the one disease 
which is responsible for 
the death of more infants 
than any other cause, 
namely dysentery, is pro- 
duced by two different 
kinds of bacilli, both of 
which are now known. 
This has made it possible 
to check many epidemics 
of this disease, not only 
in cities but in asylums, 
reformatories, and prisons 
where it is spread by these 
bacitli carriers. The dura- 
tion of this disease, hence 
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good the suffering caused by it and its fataiity, has 
been very greatly diminished by the em- 
ployment of a recently discovered serum. 


Furthermore, for a 
great many years 
lockjaw was not 
known to be a germ- 
disease, and it was 
almost invariably 
fatal on account of 
the lack of exact 
knowledge of an 
effective method of 
treatment. The 
bacillus which causes 
lockjaw in a child 
after a Fourth of 
July celebration is 
exactly the same as 
that which causes 
this disease in a 
horse or the lockjaw 
that often follows 
childbirth and may 
affect both mother 
and child. It was 


through the study of lockjaw through experi- 
ments on various animals that the sources 
of the bacilli in nature and the precise means 
of eliminating them were discovered. It is 
from this study that an antitoxin has been 
prepared which has proved effective not only 
in preventing lockjaw, but in curing it in a 


large percentage of cases. 
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of the dread scourge, cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis. Hardly a disease prevalent among chil- 
dren attacks them more virulently or runs its 
course more quickly. As late as five years 
ago, in an epidemic, this dread scourge de- 
stroyed three out of four of the children it 
attacked. This was merely a repetition of 
similar epidemics which for a century or 
more had appeared at more or less regular 
intervals. The suffering which this disease 
causes is probably as acute as any known to 
medicine. It often happens that the pain 
is so intense that the sound of a footstep or 
even a ray of sunlight will throw the patient 
into spasms and convulsions. The outward 
signs of the disease also show the frightful 
suffering of the patient. Muscles are con- 
tracted and rigid, the head and neck turn 
backward, and sometimes even the spine is 
bent nearly double. It was to eliminate this 
frightful scourge that the mayor of New York 
appointed a commission a few years ago to 
make a thorough study of the question. 
Dr. Simon Flexner, who has been mentioned 
above as the director of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, was one of the men on the commission, 
and he took for his particular field the bac- 
teriological investigation of the disease. He 
definitely proved what had been suggested 


some vears before by a 
German physician named 
Weichselbaum, that there 
was a specific germ which 
caused the disease, but that 
it was almost impossible 
to cultivate it so that it 
could be studied. Finally, 
however, a preparation con- 
sisting of sheep-serum, beef, 
and sugar with which was 
mixed a little glucose was 
found effective in making 
the organism thrive and, 
when fed on this diet, re- 
produce itself. The next 
step, of course, was to find 
some animal which would 
not be immune to this par- 
ticular germ, and after a 
number of experiments it 
was found that monkeys 
filled this requirement. 
When these animals were 
inoculated with the germ 
they exhibited about the 
same general symptoms as 
human patients, although 
their suffering was merely an infinitesimal part 
of that endured by the human sufferer. They 
showed none of the paroxysms of pain, and 
at the most merely huddled together in a 
corner of their cage. In only one instance 
did the disease cause the head to bend back- 
ward, and then only for a short period. 
When this situation had been reached it was 
only a step, although a very difficult one, to 
discover a serum which would be effective in 
curing the disease. This serum was finally 
discovered by Doctor Flexner, and has proved 
to be successful not only in preventing, but 
in actually curing, this disease. In one 
instance the death-rate was reduced from 
more than ninety per cent. to sixteen per 
cent., and it is now definitely proved that 
if the cases are taken in time even this 
proportion may be decidedly reduced. 
Perhaps even more remarkable is the dis- 
covery of the function of the thyroid glands 
and their relation to insanity and cretinism. 
These glands are small elongated bodies 
lying in the neck on both sides of the trachea. 
In a diseased state it was known that they 
grew into disfiguring proportions and caused 
the familiar goiters, but it is only recently 
that it has been found that they have a 
function of the utmost importance. The 
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English school, under the leadership of Sir 
Victor Horsley, undertook a long series of 
experiments and operations, and it was dis- 
covered in many cases of idiocy and cre- 
tinism that there was a total or partial ab- 
sence of the thyroid glands. It was then 
determined to try to replace these glands 
and in such cases to watch the results. 
At first the experiments included giving 
solutions of the thyroid glands taken from 
animals, in the form of tablets. They were 
then tried as sandwiches, and finally a method 
was found by which it was possible to sub- 
stitute the thyroid gland of an animal in 
whole or in part in the human throat. In 
cases of goiter, where the growth used to be 
removed, often with dangerous after-effects, 
it was discovered that by leaving a part of the 
thyroid gland in its place the operation could 
be performed without dangerous results. At 
the present time experimenters are attempt- 
ing to discover a means of preventing the fatal 
convulsions which often follow operations in 
which the thyroids or the tiny clusters of cells 
which surround them are removed. Here in 
oneseries of investigationsis a discovery which 
saves the lives of thousands of children and 
prevents a scourge of idiocy worse than death. 

More far- 
reaching even 
than any of 
the steps of 
progress in the 
technical de- 
velopment of 
medical 
science during 
thelast quarter 
of acentury 
are the splen- 
did results 
which have 
come about 
from the 
united efforts 
of physicians 
in nearly all 
our large cities 
to educate 
mothers in the 
care of chil- 
dren. The De- 
partments of 
Health of New 
York,Chicago, 
andother large 
cities are now 
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engaged in a systematic attempt to save the 
lives of the little children of the city along 
the following lines: First, the education of the 
mother in the care of the baby, especially dur- 
ing hot weather; second, open-air sanitariums 
for the care of sick babies; third, improved 
milk and water supply; fourth, antitoxic 
treatment of diphtheria; and fifth, more 
efficient quarantine of contagious diseases. 
The work is carried on largely through cir- 
culars of information and through personal 
visits to the homes of the poor. The re- 
sults are astonishing. In Chicago during 
the twelve years previous to the starting 
of this campaign, there were nearly seventy 
thousand deaths of infants under one year 
of age, or more than six out of every thou- 
sand living of all ages. In the twelve years 
that measures have been actively prosecuted 
to stay this enormous sacrifice of the 
innocents the death-rate has been practi- 
cally cut in two. In other words, allowing 
for the increase in population, more than 
seventy thousand children under a year old 
have been saved. And yet, in spite of this 
tremendous progress, the death-rate now 
in Chicago during the summer months is 
about seven hundred a month, and it is the 
estimate of 
the experts in 
the Depart- 
ment of Health 
that at least 
two-thirds of 
these deaths 
are unneces- 
sary and can 
be prevented. 

Side by side 
with this work 
a new move- 
ment has been 
started in con- 
nection with 
some of the 
big hospitals 
whereby treat- 
ment is sup- 
plemented in 
a very practi- 
cal way by 
nurses who 
follow up dis- 
charged cases 
and give in- 
struction in 
the proper care 
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of children to the mothers in their homes. Not 
long ago I went on the daily round of follow- 
up visits with one of these out-patient nurses. 
Her work is done mostly in the poorer sections 
of the big city among people who to a large 
extent require charitable aid in order to secure 
the food and medicines prescribed. The 
round of visits included a large number of 
foreign families, many of them unable to 
speak or read English, and many too poor 
and ignorant to carry out health instructions 
without personal explanation and assistance. 
In one tenement on the East Side of New York 
city there was a family of eight people living 
in two rooms. A seven-months-old baby had 
just been discharged from the public ward 
of Bellevue Hospital after a siege of bronchi- 
tis. The family was Italian, and the morning 
we went in the mother was doing the family 
washing in one of the rooms. All the windows 
were shut, and the baby lay on a couch next 
to the stove. It was wrapped in a heavy 
bundle of shawls and wraps of various kinds. 
As soon as the nurse went in she opened the 
windows and tried to explain how to keep 


the baby in health by giving it fresh air and 
bathing and feeding it properly. The diffi- 
culty in the way of a practical result in the case 
was shown first of all by the inability of 
the mother to understand what the nurse 
was talking about and by the suspicious 
manner in which she regarded the nurse. 
Within five minutes after the beginning of 
the visit, at least five or six of the neigh- 
bors from adjoining tenements crowded into 
the room, each giving advice as to the value 
of what the nurse was explaining. From 
remarks which passed between the neighbors 
and the mother I learned that she had no 
intention of following, except in a general way, 
the instructions given by the nurse, and that 
the main impression that the visit had created 
was of the possibility through the milk-checks 
of securing something for nothing, or, in 
other words, of being able to feed the baby 
at very little cost. The idea that the baby’s 
life depended*on doing what the nurse in- 
structed did not seem to enter the mother’s 
head. In fact I heard her distinctly refuse 
to follow the nurse’s suggestion of bathing 
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the baby or to 
clothe ‘it in any 
other way than 
the way she had 
decided upon her- 
self. 

The incident 
shows fairly well 
the difficulties in 
the way of’ any 
attempt to reach 
the poor ‘and 
ignorant classes of 
our big cities, and 
yet the children of 
these people ‘are 
the very ones who 
sit beside the chil- 
dren of the -well- 
to-do in the public 
schools and spread 
infection in’. the 
families who send 
their. ~children to 
these schools: 

In. another. in- 
stance, one of the 
nurses who*has 
eharge of the out- 
patient work. in 
one of the large 
hospitals in.: New 
York city told me 
that while many 
of the mothers 
were glad to take whatever assistance might 
be..offered: to’them, she found it a very 
difficult,: almost impossible, task to make 
them realize the necessity of cleanliness and 
of proper regard for food. She cited a case 
ofone family where the child during twenty- 
four hours had been fed on watermelon, 
potatoes, pickles, and practically everything 
elsé at-hand except the modified milk which 
should: have been its sole diet. 

“The baby was hungry,” said the mother, 
“and he cried; so what could I do?” 

The nurse stated, as a result of a long ex- 
perience,’ that the only hope of continued 
health lay in taking the child away from its 
improper surroundings. In some instances 
this:has been tried. | Some of the big hospitals 
are enabled through charity to give the little 
patients an outing for a few. weeks in the 
cquntry after being discharged from the 
hospital. In such cases they are usually 
supplied with necessary clothing, and any 
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charge made to the parents is merely nominal. 
In this direction, according to the best au- 
thorities, lies the solution of the problem 
of health for the children in the big cities. 
Dr. Henry Koplik was the first to indicate 
an improvement on the French créche system, 
by which children sent to homes in the country 
should be isolated and not placed together 
in wards or adjoining rooms; since,’ par- 
ticularly in diseases of children, ‘it~is almost 
impossible to prevent infection .under ‘such 
conditions. Doctor Koplik advocated sepa- 
rate rooms with particular attention to sani- 
tary conditions and with such arrangement 
of quarters that each child would practically 
live in a room of its own. This, according to 
Doctor Koplik, would obviate’many of the 
dangers which attend the convalescence of 
children who ‘now communicate infectious 
diseases by being confined in hospital. wards 
or in institutions where little separation or 
isolation is possible. 
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At another time I visited a tenement with 
one of the out-patient nurses of a New York 
hospital where the patient was a little child, 
about a year 
old, who had 
been weak- 
ened by stom- 
ach trouble, 
and who was 
at this time 
very sick and 
emaciated. 
The windows 
were tightly 
closed, and the 
baby was lying 
in a basket by 
the side of the 
stove, sucking 
a piece of 
corned beef. 
The nurse 
looked at the 
baby and then 
turned to the 
mother with 
an exclamation of surprise and asked what 
the baby was doing with that kind of food 
when she had expressly given orders that it 
should have nothing but milk. 

‘* Why did you give this baby corned beef?” 
she said. 

“Well, and-what would you give him?” 
answered the mother. ‘‘He don’t like pork.” 

The nurse very patiently began to-explain 
the probability that the childwould die if 
this kind of treatment. were perseveréd in, 
and with what seemed to me remarkable tact 
indicated what had been wrong in the _treat- 
ment in the last two or three days, and what 
should be done to save the life. of the baby. 
The mother; who was a buxom Irishwoman 
with a good fighting disposition, listened as 
long as she appeared to be able, and then, 
putting both fists on her hips and tilting up 
her nose, she glared at the nurse and told 
her she had had enough of her. ‘‘Say, youse 
can’t tell;me nothin’ about kids,’’ was the 
parting shot:as we went out the door. “I’ve 
buried: nine already.” 

‘“* Another T. B. C.,”? commented the nurse. 

In_so far as the infectious diseases bred in 
the tenement:district are confined there, it is 
hardly a ‘matter of immediate vital concern 
to-most- mothers that the mortality among 
that class of children is excessive; and yet 
health superstitions are hardly less prevalent 
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among the well-to-do than among the poor. 
Modern medical science carries a lesson of 
importance to both. Even excessive devo- 
tion may often- 
times be a 
serious detri- 
ment to health. 
The desire, 
for example, to 
‘amuse the 
baby ” by pick- 
ing it up quick- 
ly and tossing 
it into the 
air has been 
proved scien- 
tifically to be 
the direct 
cause of illness 
and inrare 
cases even of 
death. The 
indiscriminate 
kissing of in- 
fants by de- 
voted friends 
and relatives is a frequent cause of disease, 
since most of the diseases of childhood are 
contracted through the mouth. Cold baths 
to ‘‘harden” children have been shown. to 
be not only undesirable but. dangerous. 
The free advice from relatives is one :of 
the menaces of the nursery. ‘{1 was called 
in to attend a case the other day,” said a 
physician, ‘“‘where the baby was.restless and 
where it was being dosed with turpentine 
and quassia after an unsuccessful trial had 
been made with an opiate. The family and 
relatives had diagnosed:the case as colic and 
worms. The fact of the matter was that the 
child was suffering from enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids. It was almost impossible:for it to 
breathe, and it had undergone a week of:drug- 
ging and overfeeding which its own .rugged 
little constitution alone enabled it: to’ with- 
stand.” 

Another epoch-making triumph. in saving 
the lives of children and in. preventing the 
spread of disease was first instituted»by the 
health - authorities of New. York city, and 
to-day practically every big city is imitating 
the example of New York and has its corps 
of nurses and doctors who are directly in- 
terested in preserving the health of school 
children. In New York city an average of * 
about six million examinations are made every 
year, and infectious diseases are isolated. — 














In the first half of 1908 about 135,000 physi- 
cal examinations of children took place in 
the New York schools. Of these about 
100,000 were reported for treatment, but the 
movement was young, and the parents did not 
see the necessity for it. The result was that 
only six per cent. of the total received the 
necessary treatment. In the last half of the 
same year 186,000 children were physically 
examined, and out of the 140,000 who really 
needed treatment more than half received it. 
It is a most encouraging commentary on the 
efforts of the school authorities to prevent 
the spread of disease and contagion. It has 
even been found advisable to give free dental 
attendance in some of our schools, and 
at the Tufts Dental School in Boston about 
forty thousand children a year are treated 
in the clinic on the recommendations of the 
school nurses. 

In connection with the work among the 
poor families the older sisters are found to be 
very much more amenable to instruction 
and advice than the mothers. In some cities 
classes are held regularly where the proper 
principles of health are discussed. Occasion- 
ally amusing results come from the instruc- 
tion which is given to these young girls. 
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For example, not very long ago, after a 
series of lectures on the summer care of 
children, these ‘‘little mothers” were asked 
to write brief essays on the proper bringing 
up of babies. Some of the original com- 
positions received show that while the niceties 
of the lectures may not have been appreciated, 
nevertheless the practical results were very 
clear in the minds of the writers. Here is one 
of the essays: 

“Tf a baby has care it lives. When a baby 
vomits, stop feeding. Hold it by the head and 
let it spit.” 

Here is another: 

“Do not dress the baby warm in summer. 
Put very little clothes on it. The best food 
for the baby is barley water. When it is sick 
give it a dose of castor-oil. You must nurse 
the baby according to how old it is. Bathe 
the baby every day. Sponge it every minute. 
Do not give it any fruit or grocery milk. Do 
not give it any apples, or pickles, or water- 
melon, or any of that kind of stuff, because 
the baby will die.” 

To-day in America the federal government 
spends about seven million dollars a year on 
hogs and cows, but not one cent to save the 
lives of babies. 





‘*NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP ” 
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F I hadn’t been disappointed in love 

I should never have gone; but father 

was worried about me, and Doctor 

Wallace said I needed a change, 
and my mirror told me I looked wilted and 
droopy. So when the letter came from Aunt 
Harriet, toward the last of April, asking me 
to visit her, I had Agnes pack my things, and 
off I went, little caring whether I ever got 
there, or whether, once there, I ever re- 
turned to Chicago. For when a girl has 
been through such a bitter experience as I 
had been through, she is constantly con- 
fronted by the dreary question, ‘‘What’s the 
use of anything?” And to this question 
there is but one answer, “‘ Nothing.” 

To make matters worse, Freddy Rath- 
borne couldn’t seem to understand it, and 
threatened to follow me, and said he hoped 
he’d die, and probably he would die if I 
went away. And I was cruel, and unkind, 
and unwomanly, and unjust to repay his life- 
long devotion (I had known him only four 
months) by breaking his heart. And why 
didn’t love him any more? And would I 
please tell him what he had done to deserve 
this fromme? And he knew he hadn’t done 
anything to deserve it, and life was a demned 
sad thing, and just now it seemed insupport- 
able; only he would try to bear his cross like 
aman.’ He went on and on till he grew so 
sorry for himself he wept, while I sat by, 
wondering how on earth I had ever thought 
for a moment I cared for him, and resolving, 


next time, to fall in love with a man lots older 
than myself. (Freddy was just twenty-two.) 

When Freddy finally departed my heart 
felt more like a graveyard than ever, and I 
knew there was nothing left to live for. Of 
course I was sorry for Freddy, but I was 
much sorrier for myself; Freddy had only 
lost me, you see, while I had lost all the dear 
illusions that come with love—had lost love 
itself, and in such an unusual way that it 
positively seemed unbelievable. What would 
you think if you’d gone to sleep, awfully in 
love, with a dried-up rose under your pillow, 
and had risen in the morning, and cast the 
rose out of the window and the man who 
had given it to you out of your heart ? 

Not that I really cast Freddy out of my 
heart; he simply wasn’t in my heart when 
I awoke. It was the strangest thing! I 
awoke that morning feeling as if something 
had happened, though I didn’t know at all 
what it was till I suddenly realized I didn’t 
care two straws about Freddy—not two 
straws. And when he called that afternoon 
I saw what a little idiot I’d been, and what 
a funny little boy Freddy was. He was fat, 
you know, and wore eye-glasses, and only 
came up to my shoulder. Of course he 
danced divinely, and wore perfectly beauti- 
ful clothes; but a girl demands so much 
more than that of a man; that is, she does 
when once her eyes are opened. 

Still it had been delicious to go about with 
my eyes shut; I missed all the things. that 
make being in love so heavenly—the ‘thrills 
of joy, the golden day-dreams, the little 
shivers of sadness—missed them terribly, 
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and became so low spirited through missing 
them that papa grew frightened and called 
in Doctor Wallace, with the result that I was 
bundled off to Aunt Harriet at Wolverton 
with orders to live out of doors as much as 
possible. 

Wolverton is a little lost place that doesn’t 
know it is lost; its two news- 
papers refer to it fondly as ‘‘our 
city of stately homes”; within 
its borders civic pride and civic 
righteousness flourish amazing- 
ly. The stranger within its 
gates must see the new library 
at once—‘Honestly built, my 
dear; not a penny wasted.” In 
Wolverton, too, anybody who 
is somebody knows ev erybody. 
And Aunt Harriet was distinctly 
somebody. Did she not occupy 
one of its stateliest “‘homes” ? 

I had never been in Wol- 
verton before; I had not seen 
Aunt Harriet for ten years. 
My first impressions were that 
I couldn’t possibly stay in 
Wolverton, and that Aunt Harriet couldn’t 
possibly be papa’s sister. I was sure she 
looked upon me as an affliction sent by 
an all-wise, if sometimes taetless, Provi- 
dence. Hers was a noble -attitude, no 
doubt, and I honored her for being able to 
see the hand of Providence in the act. of an 
inconsiderate brother. But it was rather 
hard on brother’s little daughter—especially 
as it came out at once that papa had written 
Aunt Harriet begging her to invite me to 
visit her. So I revenged myself, in the stiff 
and stately room allotted me, by telling 
Agnes not to unpack my trunks, for we 
should be leaving in two days. And then, 
of course, that very evening, on my way 
down to dinner, I had to slip on the stairs 
and sprain my ankle. 

It was very painful; the good-looking doc- 
tor who was called in said it meant three 
days in bed at the very least. Discouraged 
and resentful, the reluctant guest.of a re- 
luctant hostess, I cried myself to sleep, little 
dreaming my sprained ankle would prove a 
passport into the. foreign country of Aunt 
Harriet’s affections. 

Dear Aunt Harriet! Hers was the type of 
heart to which helplessness appeals—a sick 
dog, a cat with fits, a bird with a broken 
wing, a niece with a sprained ankle. She 
was everything that was good and kind; she 


brought me flowers from the garden, books 
from Wolverton’s honestly built library; she 
sat by my bed for hours. And I ended by 
loving her. 

Not that Aunt Harriet wasn’t always a bit 
militant and uncompromising; it was her 
way. Here is a picture: Virginia (that’s 

me) sitting up in bed, looking 
very pink apd white and in- 
teresting (I’m blonde, you 
know, and my complexion is 
—well, Freddy Rathborne 
wrote me a poem once in 
which he compared my cheeks 
to apple-blossoms, and de- 
scribed my hair as a “golden 
aureole”—only he spelled it 


“oriole,” which was  disap- ° 


pointing). But to finish the 
picture: Virginia sitting up in 
bed, a leather portfolio in her 
lap, a pen in her hand; Aunt 
Harriet, tall and straight and 
soldierly, standing in the sun- 
light near an open window, 


FREDDY her fine gray eyes, her smooth 


gray hair, her simple gown of black giving 
her the appearance of an elderly spinster 
{which she was, bless her!) to whom love 
was: a legend and life a mere series of 
days. 

“T am writing to your favorite brother,” I 
volunteer. 

“My only brother,” amends Aunt Harriet. 

“Your only favorite brother. Shall 1 
send him your love?” 

“T don’t approve of your father, Virginia. 
He gambles.” 

“You mean he speculates.” 

“It’s the same thing, I dare say. And he 
doesn’t attend divine service.” 

“Neither do I,” I retort. 

“It is my prayer that I may open your 
eyes.’ 

“You have, to two or three things, dear 
Aunt Harriet.” 

‘The eyes of your soul, child.” 

Not knowing the proper repartee, I am 
silent. I am quite sure, however, that I z 
not want the eyes of my soul opened; i 
seems to promise an endless vista of uncom- 
fortable things. Besides, I remember Daisy 
Carter, a really delightful girl at boarding- 
school, who suddenly discovered she had a 
soul and turned into a horrid little prig. 

It occurs to me the trouble with Aunt 
Harriet is that the eyes of her soul are too 
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wide open. If she would only half close 
them, and give her heart a chance—— 
“I hope your father is well, Virginia.” 
“Oh, quite well,” I reply. Then, con- 
tinuing my letter to papa, I write, ‘Aunt 
Harriet hopes you are well, and sends her 
best love.” 


As my ankle grew stronger I was able to 
hobble about on crutches. I sat for hours 
under an old apple-tree, breathing the sweet 
fragrance of its blossoms, watching the 
changing shadow-patterns on the grass; I 
went for stately drives, seated beside Aunt 
Harriet in her queer, old-fashioned landau; 
the ‘young people,” as Aunt Harriet called 
them, came to see me. I threw my crutches 
away. I ventured through a door in the 
garden wall, intent on exploring a lane of 
which I had caught tantalizing glimpses 
from my bedroom win- 
dow. It was an enchant- 
ing lane! The sky seemed 
very near, seen through 
the tender green of arch- 
ing maples. 

The lane became more 
open; maples gave place 
to a hedge of hawthorn; 
the hawthorn ended in a 
tangle of wild roses. I 
wondered at the folly of 
those who live, from 
choice, in cities, till, 
stooping to gather vio- 
lets, I began to wonder 
at my own folly in hav- 
ing strayed so far. (As 
if one could help stray- 
ing far when the spirit 
of spring beckons!) 

Starting to retrace my 
steps, my ankle betrayed 
me completely. Still it 
was nothing to worry over; 
someone would pass soon, 
no doubt—some one by 
whom I could send Aunt 
Harriet word to have 
Patrick come after me in 
the phaeton. I spent a 
happy half-hour seated by 
the roadside, searching for 
four-leaf clovers. I had 
Just found my third, 
when— Do you believe 
in four-leaf clovers ? 


AUNT HARRIET, TALL AND STRAIGHT 
AND SOLDIERLY 
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He was riding a splendid bay horse, to 
which he paid no attention whatsoever. It 
trotted toward me under loose rein, while its 
master, serene and sure in the saddle, 
hummed a gay little tune. 

The tune stopped abruptly. 
discovered. 

I now attempted to rise. Finding I could 
not do so without help, I hailed him from 
where I sat. 

“Would you do me a great favor?” I 
asked. 

He was off his horse in an instant. He 
approached with friendly deference, looking 
down at me with kind eyes. ‘‘Pray com- 
mand me,” he said. ‘I hope there is noth- 
ing wrong.” 

“Nothing seriously wrong. It is only 
that I attempted too long a walk with an 
ankle weak from a recent sprain. If you 
would be so good as to 
stop at Miss Hargrave’s 
house and ask her to send 
the phaeton for me ?” 

“T am honored to be 
of service to you,” he said. 
‘“‘T shall go at once.” 

Favoring me with a 
reassuring smile, he 
mounted his horse and 
cantered off. 

I liked him for going 
at once, for I knew it was 
in his heart to linger. I 
don’t know just how I 
knew it. I shouldn’t 
really have minded if he 
had lingered. But one has 
an ideal for every occa- 
sion, and it gives one a 
queer little comfortable 
feeling to have one’s ideals 
realized, since it happens 
sorarely. Nothing could 
have been morecourteous, 
more knightly, than this 
unknown man’s attitude 
toward me. I was sure 
he would have been as 
considerate if I hadn’t 
been—well, pretty. Per- 
haps he wouldn’t have 
been tempted to linger if 
I hadn’t been pretty. 

Still he had acted ac- 
cording to my code, a thing 
so few people seemed 


I had been 
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capable of doing. And he was so good to 
look at; his cheeks were brown instead of 
pink, like Freddy Rathborne’s; he was old, 
too—at, least twenty-eight. And he was tall 
and erect and manly; his eyes were blue and 
his smile so friendly. I thought of him almost 
tenderly as a dear big brother to all the world. 

In due time Aunt Harriet, accompanied 
by Patrick, arrived in the phaeton. Her 
first words were, “‘ Mercy, child, how you 
frightened me!” Her next, “I hope you 
haven’t given that poor ankle of yours a set- 
back.” 

“T’m afraid I have,’ I confessed. ‘I am 
sorry to have frightened you, Aunt Harriet.” 

‘Patrick, take Miss Virginia under the 
arms and lift her to her feet. There, now! 
Can you hop, Virginia? Lean on me, dear.” 

I recalled my arrival in Wolverton, Aunt 
Harriet’s frigid welcome, the sprained ankle 
that had aroused her solicitude, the days 
wherein she had learned to like me. But 
this was more than mere liking; Aunt 
Harriet loved me. 

‘“‘And to think that Jackson Beale, of all 
men, should have brought me your message,” 
said Aunt Harriet, urging the lazy black 
pony to a reluctant trot. 

So that was his name! 
Mr. Jackson Beale before. 

“‘T’ve known him since he was so high,” 
she continued, making a vague gesture with 
her left hand. 

“You don’t quite approve of him ?”’ I ven- 
tured. 

“No one in Wolverton approves of Jack- 
son Beale, Virginia. He has no occupation, 
he entertains actresses in his house, and he 
once went clear to Nevada to see a prize- 
fight.” 

“How truly terrible!” 
amused, half angry. 

‘“‘He has very nice manners,”. said Aunt 
Harriet. 

“T believe you like him.” 

“T don’t dislike him. I spanked him once 
when he was a little boy, and— What non- 
sense we are talking, Virginia!’ 

I spent the remainder of the day in bed, 
and was allowed to rise next morning only 
after promising to be very, very careful. 
Aunt Harriet herself escorted me to my 
favorite seat in the garden. 

‘“‘Are you sure you are quite comfortable ?” 

“Ves, Aunt Harriet.’ 

“Ts there anything vou want in town?” 

“No, Aunt Harriet.” 


I had heard of 


I exclaimed, half 
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‘I shall be back for luncheon. Good-by.” 

After she had gone I fell to wondering. 
Had Aunt Harriet really changed so much? 
Or was it I who had changed? Perhaps I 
was beginning to look at life through the 
eyes of my soul. Certainly I was not now 
the silly creature who had fancied herself in 
love with Freddy Rathborne. And Aunt 
Harriet was quite right—men must work, 
this world held no place for drones—espe- 
cially handsome drones like Mr. Jackson 
Beale. 

His friends called him “ Jack,” no doubt. 
If he had been properly employed he wouldn’t 
have been tempted to entertain actresses. 
Of course he’d only entertain the very nicest 
actresses. Still, in a little place like Wolver- 
ton— Besides, it was never quite respect- 
able to fly in the face of an established 
prejudice. I hadn’t realized it before, but I 
was just the least bit prejudiced against 
actresses. And surely it was criminal for so 
fine and capable a man as Mr. Beale not to 
have a life-work. 

Yes, I had changed. I was more serious, 
more inclined to see things clearly, more just 
in my estimates of true worth. A month be- 
fore, I should have been quite blind to the 
flaws in Mr. Beale’s character. I was 
kinder, too, and more considerate of others. 
Freddy Rathborne had shattered my illu- 
sions, but thank Heaven he had left me my 
ideals! How splendid it would be if I could 
lead Mr. Beale to see the error of his ways, 
could inspire him to go to work—and give 
up actresses. A woman might wield such a 
vast influence for good. And I was a 
woman now; I had cast my girlhood from 
the window with Freddy Rathborne’s faded 
rose. Life was serious, indeed! 

I sat for a long time in the garden. 


We were at luncheon. 

“Whom do you suppose I saw in town 
this morning, Virginia?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

‘Jackson Beale.” 

£Oh!’? 

“T had a long talk with him,” Aunt 
Harriet continued. “It seems there is noth- 
ing in that actress story.” 

“Surely you didn’t——’ 

“Of course I did. I said, ‘Jackson, I’d 
ask you to come to tea, only I don’t believe 
you’re quite good enough to meet my niece.’ . 

“Aunt Harriet!” 

‘And he said he was sure he wasn’t good 


’ 
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enough, but he’d particularly like to come to 
tea, and wouldn’t I ask him anyway? And 
then I spoke of actresses.”’ 

“Did you mention prize-fights, too?” I 
asked weakly. 

“No, child. 
queer.” 

“Papa used to go to prize-fights.” 

“Jackson doesn’t gamble, for I asked him.” 

“Papa doesn’t entertain actresses,” I re- 
torted. 

‘Jackson assured me on his word of honor 
that the only actress he had ever entertained 
at his house was a cousin of his who had gone 
oh the stage against her family’s wishes.” 

“And—and you invited him to tea?” 

“Ves, child.” 

I spent the hours between luncheon and 
tea-time in my room, trying to decide what 
I should wear. I had a fearfully smart 
white lingerie gown, but we were to have tea 
in the garden under my favorite apple-tree, 
and— I rejected the white lingerie gown as 
being too sophisticated. 

It was my first lesson in simplicity. Here- 
tofore, on great occasions, I had always 
worn the most stunning gown I possessed, 
regardless of my surroundings; but the hours 
I had spent in Aunt Harriet’s sweet, old- 
fashioned garden had taught me new values. 
I chose a simple pink-and-white muslin. 


I realize that men are 


Mr. Jackson Beale arrived at five in a 
rakish gray motor-car. I had thought that 
Freddy Rathborne wore beautiful clothes; 
but Mr. Beale in flannels— After all, it 
wasn’t so much the clothes; it was the man 
who wore them that counted. 

I can see him now, advancing across the 
lawn, his head bared, his eyes and lips smil- 
ing. I remember becoming suddenly shy 
and self-conscious, but I was too interested 
to remain shy for more than a moment. In- 
deed, before ten minutes had passed I felt as 
if ’d known Mr. Jackson Beale all my life. 

It wasn’t so much what he said as his 
manner of saying it that charmed me—the 
ready smile, the hint of mischief in his eyes, 
the attitude of mingled deference and au- 
dacity which he adopted toward Aunt 
Harriet. 

Did Aunt Harriet remember a small boy 
whom she had caught bird-nesting in her 
garden? Yes, to be sure; she had chastised 
him. And here he was now, a grown-up 
guest in the garden he would have pillaged. 
A proud moment, indeed! A very humble 
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one, too; for he was quite undeservihg of 
such honor. Yet a limited experience had 
taught him that honors were not distributed 
in this world according to merit. No doubt 
this injustice would be remedied in the 
next world. Still an undeserved honor in 
hand was worth two in— But perhaps 
Aunt Harriet didn’t think so? At all 
events, it was a proud day for Jackson 
Beale, though he was desolated that Aynt 
Harriet did not care for motor-cars. Yet how 
fortunate that she had a niece who adored 
them! Could such an amiable niece be en- 
trusted to the care of the safest chauffeur in 
Wolverton ? 

Aunt Harriet seemed doubtful, but the 
niece was positive it could be accomplished. 
It was. Next afternoon I went for a ride 
with Mr. Beale. 

He drove his car beautifully, but he wasn’t 
a safe chauffeur. Indeed he barely escaped 
running into a market-wagon. He was 
most apologetic about it, and said he feared 
I would never go out with him again. As if 
a girl could help forgiving a man who drove 
crooked because he was so in love with her 
he couldn’t see where he was going! For he 
did love me; there was a tenderness in his 
voice, a look in his eyes 


“Did you have a nice ride, Virginia?” 

“Such a glorious ride, Aunt Harriet! 
And we are going for another to-morrow 
afternoon, if you don’t mind.” 

‘“No, child, I don’t mind. It makes me 
feel young again to see you enjoying your- 
self. And I find I approve of Jackson 
Beale.” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘“‘he is delightful, isn’t 
he ?”” 

Then I had to spoil the effect of this 
seemingly careless speech by blushing furi- 
ously. 

Dear Aunt Harriet! If I hadn’t felt too 
uncomfortable I should have been lost in 
admiration of her delicacy and tact. There 
was nothing of understanding or sympathy 
in her eyes. It was almost as if I had not 
blushed. 


The days flew by like birds. Aunt Harriet 
was prevailed upon to go for a ride in Mr. 
Beale’s car; she loved it. We had tea in 
Mr. Beale’s garden; we explored Mr. Beale’s 
house—a fine, old-fashioned brick house, full 
of the loveliest Sheraton and Chippendale 
furniture. The house was closed for the 
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greatér part of the year while its owner 
played polo in California or golf at Cannes, 
hunted in Idaho or tobogganed at St. 
Moritz. But in the spring the lilacs in 
the garden nodded, and— After all, there 
was no place quite like Wolverton in the 
spring. 

It sounded enchanting to me till I sud- 
denly remembered what an aimless existence 
it was; a man with no aim in life beyond 
amusing himself was only half a man. I 
must take Mr. Beale in hand, point out to 
him the futility of his ways, and lead him, 
gently but firmly, to better things. I 
wouldn’t do it just yet, however. He didn’t 
really belong to me—yet. 

But when, finally, our dear love-compact 
sealed with a kiss, he was mine for always, I 
was too happy even to think of an aim in 
life for him. The growing wonder of our 
love, the look in his eyes, the golden mo- 
ments when we were together, the sweet sor- 
row at parting, the eager waiting, the joy at 
seeing him again—these were the conspira- 
tors that stood in the path of duty, lulling 
me to soft complaisance. 

Then, too, Aunt Harriet approved of Jack- 
son, adored my being engaged to him. She 
went about singing happily. Had not love 
visited her house? Was not some of love’s 
glory reflected in her eyes? 

“Have you told your father yet?” she 
asked one morning. 

““Yes, dear.” 

“‘And did ‘he approve ?” 

“T think he looks on marriage as a most 
desperate speculation,” I replied gravely. 

“T could shake you, Virginia!” 

“What he really wrote was this,” I said, 
producing his letter from my belt. 


DEAR DAUGHTER: Have looked up your young 
man’s record, and he seems to be all right. But I 
should like to see him. Too busy to get away. 
Can’t you send him to Chicago, so I can look him 
over before giving definite answer ? 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN HARGRAVE. 


Aunt Harriet was most indignant. ‘‘A 
pretty letter for a father to send an only 
daughter!” she exclaimed. “At such a 
time, too! Really, Virginia——” 

“Tt’s all right, dear; papa and I under- 
stand each other perfectly. Jackson goes to 
Chicago to-morrow.” 

My next letter from papa, written after 
seeing Jackson, though quite as character- 
istic, was even more satisfactory: 
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DEAR DAUGHTER: Jackson Beale O. K. Get 
married whenever» you want to. Enclosed find 
check for five thousand for preliminary expenses. 

Your affectionate father, 
JoHN HARGRAVE. 


P.S. Please acknowledge receipt of check. 


I did not show Aunt Harriet the letter, 
only the check it contained. ‘Papa gives 
his full consent and sends me this,” I said. 

“Mercy, child! Five thousand dollars! 
Is it for your wedding present ?” 

“‘Tt’s for my trousseau, you dear silly.” 

‘Five thousand dollars for clothes? Why, 
Virginia Hargrave! I'll be fifty-two next 
January, and I don’t believe I’ve spent as 
much as that for clothes in my whole life.” 

There was something unexpectedly pa- 
thetic in this avowal that almost brought 
tears to my eyes. It wasn’t that Aunt Har- 
riet didn’t have plenty of money; it was that 
she had had no reason to buy clothes— 
pretty, expensive clothes. Poor darling, she 
had missed so much! For it is man that 
makes the choosing of gowns, the wearing of 
laces, the tying of ribbons, such a delicious 
occupation. When it isn’t the actual man 
it’s the man we hope in our hearts to meet 
some day. But it is always for a man that 
we consult our mirrors and powder. our 
noses. And dear Aunt Harriet had no man; 
her days for dreaming were past; to her, 
papa’s check would have meant fifty gowns 
of black silk—including trimmings and the 
cost of making—at two dollars and a half a 
yard. It was too pitiful. 

While Jackson was in Chicago becoming 
acquainted with papa I trained the eyes of 
my soul—now quite open, thanks to love and 
Aunt Harriet—on the future. It was clearly 
my duty to find a life-work for Jackson; I 
owed it to him. I owed it to myself as well. 
Didn’t girls in story-books always reform 
idle, rich young men? Not that Jackson 
needed reforming; he was quite perfect ex- 
cept that his attitude toward life was too 
amiable. Dividends were the ravens that 
clothed him, sport was the thing that amused 
him, I was the girl he loved; and his idea of 
the future was to play polo part of the time 
and to love me all the time. That would be 
very pleasant for us both, no doubt. But 
life held grave responsibilities; there was the 
world’s work to be done, and Jackson must 
do his share. I saw him occupying some 
vague, splendid position, gained by sheer 
strength and ability. 


At first, I quite forgot my plans in the joy 
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of seeing him. He had been gone four days, 
and I had missed him so terribly. Four days! 

It was late afternoon; the garden was 
fragrant with honeysuckle and syringa; we 
sat on a bench by a trellis flaming with 
crimson ramblers. 

“Tt is like heaven to be home again, 
sweetheart. Your father and I got on fa- 
mously together, and he seemed to approve 
of me.” 

‘‘Of course he approved of you.” 

“He intimated that you might marry me 
whenever you wished. Would next month 
be too soon, Virginia ?”’ 

And then I told him. ‘‘ Jackson,” I said, 
“T can’t marry you next month; I can’t 
marry you for a whole year.” 

“But, dearest——” 

‘Please don’t interrupt, and please don’t 
think me silly, for I am very much in ear- 
nest. I want ‘you to go out into the world, 
and work, and make a name for yourself.” 

‘All in one year?” 

“No, I sha’n’t expect you to accomplish 
it all in one year; I shall merely look for 
you to make a beginning, a beginning that 
shall lead to something lasting and worth 
while.”’ 

‘What is worth while ?” 

“All work is ennobling,” I explained. 
“You have been a sad idler, Jackson.” 

“But, my dear little girl, I have all the 
money we can possibly use!” 

“Tt isn’t the money; it’s the experience 
you would gain, the self-reliance that comes 
of combating difficulty, and, finally, the po- 
sition you would acquire as a man among 
men. I can’t marry a mere idler, Jackson.” 

“But I have no talent for work, no in- 
clination toward it.” 

“That’s just what you don’t know,” I de- 
clared triumphantly. ‘You may have im- 
mense executive ability.” 

“Not'I, Virginia.”’ 

“There are latent qualities in you as yet 
undeveloped,” I prophesied. 

“T might end by developing a lot of bad 
qualities,” he suggested hopefully. 

“‘T’m sure you wouldn’t. Come, dear, do 
be sensible.” 

“But why the deuce should I work, Vir- 
ginia ?” 

“Because I want you to.” 

“Oh!” he said. “If you put it that way. 

“My love for you will be a splendid spur,” 
I said. > 

“Tt will make me most awfully homesick 
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to see you. I might open a grocery-store in 
Chicago,” he continued more cheerfully. 

‘‘No, I want you to go West where life is 
primitive and opportunity ever present.” 

‘I might go to Colorado; I had a ripping 
time at Colorado Springs two years ago.” 

‘“T thought you were going West to work ?” 

“So I am; that is, I am if you insist on 
my going. Please don’t insist, Virginia.” 

“‘T have to,” I said. 

“Well, I suppose that decides it. You’re 
sure this isn’t a passing whim ?” 

“It’s a settled conviction,” I assured him. 

“You really and truly want me to leave 
you for a year ?” 

“T do,” I said, feeling very Christian- 
martyrish and noble. 

‘‘And you won’t forget me when I’m gone ?”” 

“Forget you?” I cried. ‘‘Why, Jackson, 
I love you! And I’ll write to you every day, 
every single day.” 

‘A year is a long, long time, sweetheart. 
Are you quite sure your ‘heart is set on my 
leaving | you for aw hole year 2?” 

“ Absolutely sure.” 

“Then,” said Jackson, “since you are ab- 
solutely sure, the thing to do is to begin the 
year at once.” 

“You might wait two or three days.” 

“The year would cast its shadow on the 
two or three days, Virginia. I cannot 
promise that it will be a successful year; I 
know it will be a lonely year; already I am 
haunted by the ghost of possible failure. If 
you could only set me some definite task!” 

“Your definite task,” I said, “is to love 
me more every day, and to come back at the 
end of the year.”’ 

‘“‘And if my year is a failure ?” 

“Your home-coming will not be a failure.” 

I bade him good-by in the garden, a sweet, 
sad, tender, clinging good-by. Then I went 
to my room and wept till I thought my heart 
would break. 

He called me up by telephone after dinner. 
He was leaving on the midnight train for 
Chicago. The University Club would be his 
address for two days; after that letters might 
be sent to the El. Paso Club, Colorado 
Springs. He had begun prospecting the 
field of human endeavor. He believed he’d 
go in for mining. He knew a man in Den- 
ver who was no end of a dab at mining. 
Would I like a gold-mine for a wedding 
present? Now he must see that his guns 
and saddles were being packed properly. 
He might send for a horse or two later, but 
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at present he was only shipping his motor- 
car. He would write me every day, and 
would see my father in Chicago. ‘‘Good-by, 
and God bless you.” 

I could not sleep that night, for these 
questions pursued me till dawn: Was it best, 
after all, that Jackson should go? Had I 
acted nobly in sending him? Would he 
succeed? If not, would failure embitter 
him? Was Ia sensible, unselfish girl? Was 
I an altruistic little idiot ? 

The eyes of one’s soul see more clearly by 
daylight ; the morning sun brought peace 
to my heart. I slept till lunch-time. 
Besides, he had already gone. I must 
buy a calendar to mark off the days till 
his return. I won- 
dered what kind 
of letters he would —_ 
write; men couldn’t write letters, as a rule, 
but perhaps Jackson could. I might even 
discover from his letters that writing was 
his métier. That would be perfect. One 
could write anywhere—in Wolverton, in 
Chicago. And so my thoughts ran on 





We were having tea in the garden. 

“Jackson is late to-day,” said 
Harriet. 

“He will not—isn’t coming this afternoon,” 
I faltered. “‘He went to Chicago last night.” 

“To Chicago ?” 

**'¥es,?? 

“Poor boy! How he must have hated go- 
ing! It’s a tiresome trip. Do you know, 
Virginia, I actually miss him. There is 
something very sweet and companionable 
about Jackson. When do you expect him 
back ?”” 

‘“‘N—Not for a year.” 

“Not for a year? What do you mean, 
child? Have you and Jackson quarreled ?” 

“No, Aunt Harriet. I—I—” And then 
I told her the whole story. 

I think I told it well, for I was aware of a 
little glow of pride at having lived such a 
noble story. Then, too, I was uncovering 
depths of character Aunt Harriet had not 
dreamed I possessed. She had, I knew, 
deemed me a trifle worldly and frivolous—a 
girl with no thought beyond the moment. 
This would prove to her how very wrong she 
had been; she would look at me with a new 
respect, marveling that one so young could 
love so truly, could sacrifice self to the call 
of duty, could climb, unaided, to the supreme 
pinnacle of renunciation. I was pleased to 
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‘FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR CLOTHES ? 
WHY, VIRGINIA HARGRAVE!” 


find, my story ended, that she sat silent, re- 
garding me with sad eyes. 

“T knew you would understand,” I said. 

“Ves, child, I understand.” 

“Tt is sweet to be understood,” I mur- 
mured gratefully. 

“T understand far better than you imagine, 
Virginia. Will you listen patiently while I 
tell you a story ?” 

“Why, of course I will, dear Aunt Harriet 

“Tt is a difficult story for me to tell. A 
long time ago—thirty-four years ago—I 
knew a girl; she wasn’t as pretty as you are, 
dear, but there were roses in her cheeks, and 
her lips loved laughter. She lived in a little 
New England village where laughter must 
be explained in order to be thought respect- 
able, where conscience was stern, and the 
path of duty clearly defined; and since she 
was young and inexperienced she accepted 
the opinions of her elders, traveled the same 
path with them, and saw the world through 
their eyes. Work, to her, was a sacred ob- 
ligation; an idler an unprincipled creature to 
be held in contempt. And she fell in love 
with the only idler in the village. 

“He wasn’t really an idler, dear; he was 
interested in a thousand things that his 
neighbors could neither appreciate nor un- 
derstand. And his smile was like sunshine, 
But in the village where he lived he was 
looked upon with suspicion. Did he not 
spend days in the saddle when honest men 
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were plowing or sowing grain? Was not his 
farm an object of derision? True, he was 
not dependent on his farm for a living; in- 
deed, he was considered rich for those days. 
But to fish, to hunt, to ride for hours, while 
folk as well-to-do as he toiled early and late, 
was thought to be scarcely moral. So the 
girl’s eyes were often sad and reproachful, 
though she loved him with all her heart. 

‘‘When she begged him to take life seri- 
ously he smiled at her; when she pointed out 
to him that his farm was but a forest and a 
tangle of roses he replied that he preferred 
trees and roses to wheat or corn. He could 
never be a farmer, he said. But the girl 
persisted and persisted. He loved her, 
and—and finally he agreed to go out into 
the world, to go West.” 

“Did you—did she advise him to go 
West ?” I asked. 

“Yes, dear. I advised him to go West. 
He was to accomplish great things in the 
West—vague, splendid things that would 
make me proud of him. His heart was true 
and tender, he loved me unselfishly, his 
smile was like sunshine, and—and I sent 
him away from me. 

‘At first all seemed to go well with him; 
he was in Colorado, he had purchased a 
mine, it looked most promising. Colorado 
was wonderful. He had written home 
directing that his farm be sold. His letters 
were always gay—even the one that told me 
he had lost every penny he possessed. He 
said he could smile at life as long as I loved 
him. 
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“‘T begged him to come home then; I had 
money enough for us both. But he was 
young, and proud, and hopeful; the West 
held endless opportunities, he would make 
another fortune. 

“He went to Nevada. And—and—he 
never came back. He died alone on the 
desert, died of thirst, and-——” 

Though I longed to comfort her it was I 
who wept, it was Aunt Harriet who com- 
forted me. 

“You see, child,” she continued, when I 
had dried my eyes, “‘there are men who are 
quite unfitted for what we call work, men 
whose talent lies in being happy and in mak- 
ing others happy. Jackson may be one of 
these.” 

‘*He is,” I said; ‘I know he is.” 

‘‘ And it is a mistake for us to make a god 
of work. Work, as practised in this wicked 
old world of ours, is often debasing, dear; I 
have myself seen it make kind men cruel; it 
is a game in which the strong survive and 
the weak perish. I believe in Jackson’s love 
for you; I believe, too, that there are more 
ennobling qualities in love than in all the 
work in the world. So be content with what 
is already yours, child, and thank God for it 
every day of your life. I didn’t start out to 
preach a sermon, Virginia, but——” 

‘‘ Nobody ever needed a sermon more than 
I, Aunt Harriet. I shall be grateful to you 
every day of my life for—for telling me about 
him. But now—you won’t mind, will you? 
—I simply must go and telegraph Jackson to 
come back at once.” 
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ees; HE only portion of Doctor 


Zelphan’s countenance visi- 
ble through his wealth of red 
beard and mustache was his 
nose, and that portion. was 
highly inflamed, for the doc- 
tor was angry. Three times 
he paced the length of the 
broad porch which shaded 
the front of Henry Breed’s 
country home at Forest Lakes, and each time 
he passed the open hallway door he looked in 
and scowled. Finally, with sudden deter- 
mination, he was about to enter, when he saw 
striding, with a free step, from around a 
clump of bushes that bordered a curve in the 
main driveway, the familiar figure of Sumner 
Rollins. Though still in an ill humor, he 
waited for Rollins, and peered at that gentle- 
man through his thick spectacles with as 
pleasant an expression as he could assume 
under the circumstances. 

“Glorious morning,” began Rollins as he 
neared the steps. 

He was a particularly trim figure for a man 
of forty-five, and though he had just walked a 
matter of six miles or more, except for the 
dust on his shoes he was as precise and clean, 
with his white tie and freshly pressed clothing, 
as if he had just come from his apartments. 

“I came down rather unexpectedly,” he 
went on, as he kicked his shoes against the 
bottom of the step and stepped up on the 
porch. “The air was so deliciously invigor- 
ating when I got off at the station that I could 
not resist walking over.” 

The doctor had shaken hands with Rollins 
more genially than he had thought for the mo- 


ment to be within his range of feeling, for, 
after all, he liked Rollins. “Walking is good 
for you,” he said. “You have a long life 
before you if you will just watch your liver. 
That’s your weak spot.” 

“So I have been told,” replied Rollins, 
laughing, as they started to go in. “I sup- 
pose Kelvin’s in his office ?” 

“No,” said the doctor rather shortly, “ Mr. 
Kelvin is not in his office. He is out with 
Mrs. Rensselaer and young Rensselaer and 
Miss Breed, fishing!” There was no explain- 
ing the contempt with which Doctor Zelphan 
jerked out that last word. “Fishing!” he 
repeated with the utmost scorn. “Fishing 
in a private lake for pet fish that come up to 
be fed when they are called!” 

“Tt doesn’t sound much like sport,” con- 
fessed Rollins; “but, after all, I envy them. 
The water’s fine. Where is Mr. Breed?” 

Again the frown returned that all the 
morning had crossed Doctor Zelphan’s brow. 
“T don’t know,” he snapped; “ but he is some 
place about the house. . I’ll find him for you.” 

“There’s no hurry,” returned Rollins 
easily.. “If you see either Mr. Kelvin or Mr. 
Breed before I get word to them kindly tell 
him that I am here.” 

“T’m-going to hunt Mr. Breed anyhow,” 
declared’.Zelphan savagely, and following 
Rollins into the hall he stepped into Henry 
Breed’s dim, old library, slamming the door 
behind him. Rollins glanced at the door 
with a laugh as he started up the broad stair- 
way. Doctor Zelphan and his irascibility 
had always amused him. Going back 
through the upper hall, Rollins turned into 
the corridor of the new wing which had been 
built on the old gray stone house, and stopped 
at the first door upon his left, where Breed’s 
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wireless operator sat idly at his typewriter-like 
instrument, the greenish phosphorescent light, 
from the two glass tubes which ran to the 
ceiling, giving to his gaunt features a particu- 
larly deathlike ghastliness, especially as the 
man sat perfectly motionless with his eyes 
upturned to the ceiling. 

“Gad, Blagg! I wish you would put pink 

glass around those tubes!” exclaimed Rollins 
with an involuntary shudder. ‘That whole 
tableau suggests the resurrection morn, with 
you headed in the wrong direction.” 
“ “T']] be headed with the crowd, then,” re- 
turned Blagg; “but I am afraid we won’t 
have your company if you keep on receiving 
this kind of protests from this sort of people,” 
and he handed Rollins two wireless mes- 
sages which the latter read with a passing 
frown. One was signed by the head of an 
immense packing-house in Chicago, the other 
by the president of the largest fruit-shipping 
company on the western coast. To both he 
dictated the same curt reply, 

“Discussion positively closed.” 

Blagg read the answers with a grim smile. 
“Allow me to congratulate you,” said he. 


“You may not know it, but you are doing 
splendid preliminary work for the social- 


equity cause.” 

“The preliminary work?” repeated Rol- 
lins. “How do you think it will be finished ?” 

“In violence,” returned Blagg with a 
darkening brow. 

Rollins shrugged his shoulders. 
lent conversation largely, I guess,’ 
: rejoined. 

Blagg’s eyes snapped. “Deeds!” he de- 
clared. “Let inequality and oppression go 
on for but a short time more, and there will be 
such a revolt from the darker depths of this 
country as not even France has ever known. 
There exists, even now, a close organization 
of the under-dogs who are ready at a word to 
rise and undo the wrongs to which justice 
has grown blind.” 

“You seem to know a lot about it,” com- 
mented Rollins. 

Blagg calmed down his excitement with an 
effort. “I keep fairly well posted,” said he. 
“Among other things I know that there is a 
branch of that organization which needs 
Just such men as you.” 

_“T am rather busy as it is,” returned Rol- 
lins dryly, and walked out of the room. He 
went to the farthest apartment on the other 
side of the corridor and turned into his own 
perfectly appointed office. He had not been 
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in it for a month; he had never occupied it 
for more than two days at a time, and yet, 
when he pushed the button upon his desk for 
his secretary, that white-haired and self-con- 
tained young man walked in from the ad- 
joining apartment, note-book in hand, as 
commonplacely as if this were the beginning 
of the regular morning grind. 

“Have you prepared the data I asked you 
to get ready, Nelson?” inquired Rollins. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Nelson. He walked 
across to a filing-cabinet, brought from it a 
drawer which he set upon Rollins’s desk and 
lifted up the spring. Rollins leafed through 
the indexed flaps beneath which, very care- 
fully arranged, were displayed the mileage 
distances, by various routes, between all im- 
portant points in the United States, with the 
percentage of grade resistance figured in 
units, these, compounded with the mileage, 
showing the ultimate hauling resistance. It 
had been a tremendous task; it was neatly 
and perfectly accomplished; yet Nelson 
showed neither elation nor diffidence. 

“This is splendidly done,” observed Rol- 
lins after a long interval of careful inspection. 

“Thank you,” said Nelson quietly. 

Rollins glanced up at him with puzzled 
curiosity. He saw nothing but an absolutely 
placid and expressionless face. “That will do 
just now,” said he with a slight frown; and 
the secretary, a scholarship man from the 
technical college that Henry Breed had 
founded, walked composedly into his own 
room, a fathomless enigma to Rollins. 


IT 


Doctor ZELPHAN, crossing the library, 
paused before the door at the far side of the 
fireplace, and, though it stood slightly ajar, 
he did not immediately enter, for this was the 
one room of all Breed’s apartments to which 
it had been intimated he might not have 
access. Nevertheless, after a moment of 
frowning hesitation, he resolutely thrust open 
the door and entered. To his surprise Henry 
Breed was not there. For a moment he stood 
nonplused. He knew that Breed had not 
gone out into the grounds, because he had 
watched for him, and he had made a thorough 
search of the house. He gazed around the 
room curiously. It had once been fitted up 
as a bedroom, and, indeed, a small iron bed, 
unused except for noonday naps, still stood 
in one corner. The main use of the room, 
however, was as an adjunct to the library. 
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Here Breed had a small private desk; and 
here, let into the wall where the fireplace 
should have been, was a small safe. 

In the corner of the room, on the same side 
as the safe, a door stood open, and Zelphan, 
with an angry determination to see every- 
thing here, approached that closet. Its rear 
wall was hung with clothing, a golf-outfit and 
such minor garments as Breed might wish to 
change during the daytime; but the closet 
struck Zelphan as of an odd shape, being 
much deeper at one end than the other. He 
put his hand upon the rear wall of the deeper 
side, and it yielded to his touch, swinging 
backward into a narrow space from which 
came out a damp odor and a faint gleam of 
light. 

“So,” said Doctor Zelphan aloud, and im- 
. mediately he squeezed back into the narrow 
space and found, dimly illuminated by re- 
flected light from below, an extremely narrow 
stairway. This he at once descended. At 
the depth of an ordinary cellar the stairway 
rewound for another flight beneath its own 
length, coming to an end in a small, cement- 
lined vestibule. At the farther end of this 
vestibule an enormously thick iron door, with 
the knob of a combination lock gleaming 
brightly upon its surface, stood wide open, 
letting forth a stream of electric light. 
Through four such doors, each two separated 
by an iron vestibule large enough to permit 
their swing, Zelphan passed into a large 
vault, lined upon all sides with small iron 
drawers; and in the center of this vault, with 
the light from a cluster of electric bulbs gleam- 
ing down upon his bald head, with one of the 
drawers on his knees, and with an old, well- 
thumbed Bible on the bench at his side, sat 
Henry Breed. In his hands was a package 
of the paper money with which the drawer 
was filled, and he was gazing raptly at the 
opposite side of the vault. He turned with- 
out surprise toward the familiar figure of 
Doctor Zelphan, and chuckled as he patted 
the drawer. 

“This is the first one on all that side to be 
filled,” said he. “I am beginning at the 
lower corner there. All the rest are empty, 
but they’ll fill up; they’ll fill up”; and he 
nodded his head in satisfaction. “Those 
other sides were filled by the bread business, 
but this is railroad dividends, in cash, solid 
cash!” 

Doctor Zelphan was looking about him in 
amazement. “There must be millions 
there,” he gasped. 
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“Millions?” cackled Breed, his wrinkled 
old face breaking into a leathery smile. 
“There’s over a billion and a half——” 

Suddenly, as he looked at the doctor, he 
stopped and began to tremble. It had just 
dawned upon him that this was the first time 
Zelphan had ever visited this vault; indeed, 
the first time that he had even known about 
it. “How did you come here?” he cried, 
“You were told that that little room up- 
stairs was my strictly private study, that I 
wished no one to come into it.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Zelphan dryly; “but 
now that I have found the way here, I am 
coming whenever you do, or I am not going to 
stay at Forest Lakes.” 

“Don’t go away, Doctor!” pleaded Breed in 
sudden fright. “Don’t leave me. When 
you arrived I was a nervous wreck, but since 
you came I have been able to do a lot of work; 
good work, splendid work!” 

He had laid his hand appealingly upon the 
doctor’s arm. Zelphan shook it off roughly. 

“That’s because you at first did what I told 
you; but of late you’ve grown careless. You 
give me the slip every morning now, and I 
can’t find you. When you should be out in 
the fresh air you are down here in this un- 
healthy atmosphere with unhealthy thoughts, 
counting money; not the money that you 
have, but the money you expect to make. I 
knew that you had torn yourself to pieces in 
building up your immense bread and cereal 
monopoly, but I had no idea that you were a 
mere miser.” 

That word seemed to restore Breed to his 
equilibrium, for he laughed quite naturally, 
replaced the package of bills in the drawer, 
walked over to the corner of the vault, and 
slid the drawer into place. “A miser, Doc- 
tor,” he smilingly expostulated, “is a man 
who hoards his money for its own sake. He 
never uses it for pleasure or comfort, he never 
even puts it to work; but this money of mine, 
by the mere fact of its being here, is a tre- 
mendous dynamo, by the mighty current of 
which I can sway almost the entire social and 
economic universe. To its own good, to its 
own good!” he hastily added. “With it, 
when duly increased, I can right great wrongs, 
change unjust laws, destroy and build anew 
entire civilizations, shake and shatter gov- 
ernments! Built upon shipments to me of 
actual currency for all bread sold, and 
handled with my experience and the genius of 
young Kelvin, this money has already bank- 
rupted nearly every enemy I had in the world, 














destroyed the iniquity of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and given me absolute con- 
trol of every mile of railroad in the United 
States. No miser’s money could have done 
that.” 

“Incidentally,” observed Zelphan, “sev- 
eral hundred thousand people were thrown 
out of work, a thousand or so starved to 
death, a few hundred committed suicide, and 
other hundreds deserted their families.” 

“For their iniquities the Lord shall bring 
suffering upon his people,” solemnly de- 
clared Breed, and reached down a nervous 
hand for his Bible. “Through fire shall they 
pass to their purification, and mine is the 
appointed hand!” 

Zelphan looked at him sternly. “I want 
you to come out of this place, at once, and 
stay out,” he ordered. 

“No, no,” objected Breed nervously. 
“No! I must come in every day, Doctor— 
just a little while.” 

“Yes, I suppose you must,” admitted 
Zelphan, studying the matter in grave silence 
fora moment. “I'll give you thirty minutes 
every day; but some one must be with you.” 

“My granddaughter usually comes with 
me,” explained Breed. “She is the only one, 
besides myself, who knows the combination to 
these locks; and only we four, Lillian and 
Kelvin and you and I, know of its existence. 
You must guard this secret well, Zelphan.”’ 

“No danger of my telling it,” scorned the 
doctor. “I don’t want to ruin any human 
soul with the knowledge that all this money is 
here, guarded only by iron bolts and your 
handful of armed guards. There’s a curse 
onthe stuff. More than enough to live on has 
never done anyone any good. Look at 
yourself.” 

“What is the matter with me?” asked 
Breed quickly. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Zelphan quietly; 
“only you are losing your mind, that is all,” 
and his glance strayed for an instant to the 
Bible which Breed held clasped beneath his 
arm. “If you don’t keep away from this 
silent brooding you'll be a jibbering idiot in 
less than a year; and I shall not remain here 
to take the blame for it. Unless you obey me 
implicitly I shall leave you. I had a notion 
to do so this morning, but Mr. Rollins came, 
and I changed my mind.” 

“Rollins!” exclaimed Breed, his raptness 
vanishing and his shrewdness returning as if 
by magic. “Is he here? Good! I must see 
him at once,” and he hurried out of the vault, 
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waiting impatiently for Zelphan to follow him. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said 
Zelphan, following him out and closing the 
door. 

“Not see Rollins? Nonsense!” exclaimed 
Breed as he threw the bolt and touched the 
button to turn out the light. “This is im- 
portant. I must see Rollins.” 

“Important or not, you are coming out with 
me for a half-hour’s walk before you see any- 
one.” 

“Then you may go!” declared Breed, turn- 
ing on him with sudden senile fury. “ Leave 
Forest Lakes as soon as you like; go now!” 

“T’ll not do that either,” announced Zel- 
phan flatly. “I’m interested now, and I in- 
tend to remain.” 


12? 


III 


KELVIN, in the bow of the boat, looked at 
his watch and began reeling in his line. “I 
am sorry, but I shall have to leave you,” said 
he. “I must be back at the office in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“What’s your hurry?” asked young Rens- 
selaer. ‘One would think there was a time- 
recording clock waiting to stamp your morn- 
ing ticket.” 

Kelvin laughed. “The worst part of 
loafing is that a loafer wants to convert 
everybody else to his mode of life,” he re- 
torted. “You’re not much like the Bar X 
Bert I used to know in the old cow-punching 
days, nor even the Herbert Rensselaer who 
used to make a flying wedge of himself and 
buck his way to the center of the most agitated 
group on the floor of the Stock Exchange.” 

“No,” returned Rensselaer, making a long 
cast so perfectly that it scarcely jarred the 
boat. “I have seen the folly of my youth. 
When, without effort, I can enjoy an estate 
like Forest Lakes and the society of its gra- 
cious and charming hostesses,” and he bowed 
extravagantly to the two ladies, whereupon 
his aunt beamed upon him and Lillian Breed 
laughed and shrugged her shoulders, “why 
should I toil?” 

Phillip’s hook caught on the oar-lock, and 
he leaned forward to disengage it. Lillian, 
sitting just in front of him, deliberately leaned 
back, though with a pretense of helping him, 
until her rounded shoulder touched his 
cheek. She held it there, and with a thrill 
he became acutely conscious of the warmth 
of the contact. 

“Don’t go,” she said, sinking her voice 
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ever so little below its ordinary conversa- 
tional tone. 

Phillip suddenly drew his cheek away from 
that insidious touch, angry with himself that, 
until reason came to his aid, his blood had 
leaped to the unspoken call. 

The calm, even voice of Mrs. Rensselaer, 
who was finding the task of taming the wild 
Lillian for a social campaign an endless one, 
broke in upon his momentary confusion. 
“Lillian, you must remember that Mr. Kel- 
vin’s sense of duty is never at fault.” 

Kelvin, himself, winced slightly at that 
remark. 

“Kelvin’s sense of duty is an awe-inspiring 
and even a fatiguing thing,” commented Her- 
bert, fastening his line to the gunwale of the 
boat and languidly picking up the oars. 
“Heave anchor! Ahoy! Also avast and 
belay!” 

There was no more languidness in him, 
however, from the first dip of his oars in the 
water. Mrs. Rensselaer, sitting in the prow, 
admired mightily the play of his biceps and the 
rise and fall of his broad shoulders as he spun 
the boat swiftly and easily to the shore. Her- 
bert deftly shifted his oars, sprang out at the 
side, helped his aunt from the boat and drew 
it farther up on the beach, then offered his 
hand to Lillian, who, barely touching it, 
poised herself upon the gunwale and sprang, 
with a splendid muscular effort, far up the 
bank. As Kelvin stepped out he once more 
looked at his watch. 

“You will pardon me if I hurry on?” he 
said. 

“Oh, we are all going,” returned Lillian. 
“Tt’s too late for the fish to bite any more, 
anyhow.” 

Kelvin was already passing her. The 
bank was very steep at this point, and, 
although impatient for more than one reason, 
of necessity he offered to help her. She at 
once took his arm and hung heavily upon it. 
Near the top she slipped, and he was com- 
pelled to throw his arm hastily about her. 
She let her shoulders rest limply back in his 
embrace, and allowed him to drag her dead 
weight up over the little rise; and Kelvin 
almost cursed himself aloud, for again he had 
found that contact more than pleasurable. 
Impatient with both her and himself, he swung 
on, as soon as they struck the level roadway, 
at a rapid pace, but the girl kept abreast of 
him with a smooth, even stride that he could 
not help but admire. This thought crossing 
his mind, he glanced down at her, as, chatting 
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gaily on a score of nothings, she swung along 
beside him beneath the arched trees of the 
beautiful driveway through the woods. Her 
black hair was waved low about her oval face; 
her dark eyes were agleam with vivacity; her 
cheeks, from the fresh morning air and the 
exercise, wore the glow of a damask rose; her 
supple, well-rounded figure moved with a 
grace that was almost feline; her gown, 
elaborate in the artfulness of its construction, 
though simple to his masculine eyes, cast 
itself in the breeze into lines of infinite en- 
ticement. “After all ” Phillip brought 
himself back to the future with a jerk. “No 
entanglements with women.” That had 
been the one warning motto he had set for 
himself, and he must observe it if he would 
accomplish his boundless ambitions. It had 
been easy so far, but here, in the isolation of 
Forest Lakes, thrown much into the company 
of this blandishing Eve, it was a harder task 
to keep himself self-centered. 

In the meantime Mrs. Rensselaer, puffing 
from the exertion of being dragged up the 
bank by Herbert, turned to that young man 
with severity. “Herbert,” she admonished 
him, “really I think you are neglecting your 
opportunities most shamefully.” 

“T think so myself,” he agreed. “If you 
were to let me alone I could make my way 
very nicely, and be perfectly happy. I could 
do anything, from going back on a ranch as 
head cow-puncher, to infesting a strenuous 
city office and working my way up.” 

“That dreadful Western blood you have 
in you will some time drive me mad,” she ex- 
postulated. “Please remember that you 
are, after all, a Rensselaer, and the only one 
of the branch who could restore the family 
fortune. Do you know that the parvenu who 
bought the old Rensselaer place on Fifth 
Avenue was bankrupted in Mr. Kelvin’s 
recent New York operations? The place will 
be for sale. It is within your reach to make 
the name of Rensselaer precisely what it used 
to be.” 

“With Miss Breed’s money,” commented 
Herbert with ill-concealed disdain. “If I 
loved her, or if she herself were capable of 
love, it would be different.” 

“You are perfectly absurd, Herbert,” she 
expostulated. “Lillian is the richest girl in 
the world. After she is married her little ec- 
centricities, impossible in a girl, will only 
enhance her charm. Let me be perfectly 
frank with you. This girl, while she thinks 
she has her mind set upon Phillip Kelvin, 
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really wants a husband. I scarcely dare 
usher her into society unmarried—she would 
disgrace “us all; but any strong man, such as 
you, could marry her, master her, and make 
her content, and she would be most present- 
able. Kelvin is not offering her any encour- 
agement just now, but mark my word, he 
will. If you will exert yourself at once and 
pay her plenty of attention, she will fall right 
into your arms. ”’ 

“T am afraid that it would be my impulse 
to step back and let her fall still farther,” he 
declared. 

“You are ungrateful,” she charged. 
“Tam making more sacrifices for you 
than you know.” 

For a moment he soft- 
ened. “I appreciate that 
you are, and I do seem 
ungrateful. But I want 
to work, to carve out my 
own fortune as Kelvin 
has done. I am not so 
clever ashe, I could not 
make a million in five 
years, as he did, but I 
could try, which, if you 
only knew, is a great sat- 
isfaction. Instead of that, 
you make me stop work. 

You give up practically 
your whole income to 
keep me an idler at a few 
good clubs in New York, 
between my all too fre- 
quent visits here. I'd 
much rather do something 
for myself, and, after all, 
I don’t see how you can 
consistently object. You 
are yourself accepting a salary.” 

“Herbert!” she exclaimed, very 
much shocked. “I am a guest here, 
and the money I receive from Mr. 
Breed is the income from investments 
which he has made for me.” 

He laughed. “Ten thousand dol- 
lars,” said he; “and on that Breed 
pays you dividends of ten thousand 
ayear. It’s salary, nothing else.” 

“How crude you are!” she expost- 
ulated. “Howdo you know how Mr. Breed 
makes one hundred per cent. on the money 
I gave him? How do I know? Again I 
tell you, you are ungrateful.” 

“I suppose so,” he admitted wearily, 
“although why one should be compelled to 
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be eternally grateful for an unwelcome and 
more or less oppressive gift re 

“That will be sufficient!” she returned, 
and he lapsed into moody silence. 

As they neared the house, Elsie White, who 
had been gathering flow- - 
ers for Lillian’s room, 3 
went up on the porch 


and disappeared 
through the front 
door. 

“If you must 
know,” said he, 
“there is why the 
thought of Lillian 
is so distasteful to 
me. That’s the 
kind of a girl I 
want to marry.’’ 

“ Lillian’s maid!” 
his aunt exclaimed. 
“Herbert, you are really past belief.” 

“You needn’t worry about her; I couldn’t 
have her if you urged it. Her eyes see no one 
but Phillip, and she has had no one else in 
mind since he boarded with them for a little 
while in Tennessee when she was a girl of 
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fifteen. Asa matter of fact,” and he laughed 
not entirely without bitterness, “there is no 
use in my considering any girl while Phillip’s 
around. They won’t look at me.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Mrs. Rensselaer. 
“Tf you think that girls have no regard for 
family you are very much mistaken.” 

Herbert laughed. “Watch the man of 
accomplishment, auntie,” he advised her. 
“He can nearly take his pick of the worth- 
while girls, for, though the girls may not 
recognize the reason, accomplishment means 
something more than just what one has 
done; it means fundamental virility.” 

“Do you mean to say that if you went to 
this girl of no class whatever and offered her 
the Rensselaer name she would refuse you?” 

“She certainly would,” replied Herbert 
promptly. “To her, position means but very 
little, love means much; and she is beautiful 
enough to command love!” 

“She zs handsome,” reluctantly admitted 
his aunt; “but rather vulgarly healthy, don’t 
you think?” 

“God is vulgar in a good many things he 
does,’”’ replied Herbert wearily. “Sunsets 
and flowers, for instance. Dreadfully loud 
colors he uses sometimes. ”’ 


IV 


HENRY BREED was almost childish in his 
admiration of Kelvin and Rollins as he looked 
from one to the other of them in his library. 
“T have been waiting for years for this,” said 
he, rubbing his clawlike hands together. “In 
all my years of money-making my only worry 
was that when the time came I might not find 
capable men through which to wield the 
ultimate power I craved. Like most worry, it 
was wasted. You two young men have done 
wonderful work, but it has only just begun.” 

“Precisely my errand,” said Rollins with 
awry smile. “The work is only just begun, 
and at the outset I have found so much oppo- 
sition that I ran down here for moral support.”’ 

“You’ve come to the right place,” laughed 
Kelvin. “At Forest Lakes we’re dealing 
almost exclusively in moral support.” 

“Backed by the dead weight of more cash 
than was ever in one man’s control since time 
began,” chuckled Breed. “What are your 
difficulties, Mr. Rollins?” 

“Well,” said Rollins, “I have practically 
put the Unified Steel Corporation out of busi- 
ness, as a monopoly. Here is a communica- 
tion J had from MacDougal. If ever a big 
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man made a whine in a letter MacDougal is 
the man, and here is his whine”; and with 
huge contempt he tossed down a three-page 
missive which Kelvin read with a smile. 

“The answer,” went on Rollins, “is open- 
hearth steel. Ihave it. As fast as they can 
make them, the plants I recently installed in 
Tennessee are turning out one-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound rails by the open-hearth proc- 
ess. The Unified Steel Corporation is com- 
pelled to make what we want or shut up shop. 
We accomplished this by control of trans- 
portation, and also by this means have made 
it possible for a dozen competing mills to re- 
sume business. The answer is apparent. 
The U.S. C. will make what we want. I have 
put them in direct competition with our own 
plants, and they are underbidding us. I 
intend to let them have some large contracts 
at a price we cannot touch. Now I begin to 
have dreams.” 

“Don’t see any difficulty in that,” laughed 
Kelvin. “A man doesn’t dream many 
dreams in the face of failures. It’s success 
that brings dreams. I have dreams of my 
own. I have done a little thinking about 
these dreams of late.” 

“TI know you have,” interposed Rollins. 
“Somebody has been doing a great deal of 
thinking around here. At first I thought it 
was Mr. Breed, but now I know that he hires 
his thinking.” 

Breed himself was the first to acknowledge 
by a chuckle the truth of this remark. 

“T used to have to do it myself when I was 
poor,” he admitted; “but that is not the way 
to success. You can’t get rich that way, any 
more than you can by performing all your own 
manual labor. My success is built on an 
unusual ability to discover men who can think 
forme. But you two go ahead and exchange 
your dreams; I am interested.”’ 

“T have no objection to telling mine,” said 
Kelvin. “In fact I am eager to tell them 
because it is necessary. I want to concrete. 
In the first place I want to do a little trust- 
busting.” 

“T’ve tried it, and that’s why I’m here,” 
laughed Rollins. “Trust-busting, with abso- 
lute control of every mile of railroad in the 
United States, is the easiest thing in the 
world. The only bother is that they won't 
hold still while you do it. My present strug- 
gle with the private-car nuisance has opened 
my eyes to what will happen when we really 
begin. Raymer, Speed, Melton Sears and 
Company, and all the others have been mak- 
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ing life a burden to me. Strangely enough, 
they don’t want to be drawn and quartered.” 

“T hate them, every one,” suddenly 
snapped Breed. “A dozen times they tried to 
gobble me up in the early days. I have their 
hotographs, too, waiting to be checked off.” 

“We'll let you check them off by and by,” 
replied Rollins. ‘“‘They are crippled now, 
but it was a task. Even with all my experi- 
ence I didn’t appreciate the full extent of the 
private-car graft. It was a colossal trick, 
serving merely as a disguise for excessive and 
absurd rebates. The refrigerating-car sys- 
tem has been especially obnoxious, the lead- 
ing idea seeming to have been to charge more 
for the so-called rental of these cars than the 
amount of the freightage.” 

“Well, you stopped it,” said Kelvin. 

“Yes, I stopped it,” admitted Rollins with 
a sigh, “and the next thing that happened I 
had all the big packers on my neck. They 
have not scared me any, even though they 
are making veiled threats; but they 
are making me feel sort of lonesome, so 
I came to Forest Lakes for company.” 

“The only way to forget the 
attacks of the packers,” sug- 
gested Kelvin, “is to attack the 
other monopolies. Hamstring 
them the first stroke.” 

“Good!” said Rollins with 
relief; “it’s a pleasure to find 
that we want the same thing 
without argument. It’s simple 
enough. I’ve merely to establish 
a flatfreight-rate, without undue 
reduction for quantity and with- 
out rebate, thus giving the small 
shipper an equal chance with the 
big one. The interstate com- 
merce law may then go out of 
commission, for we will do the 
same work that it was designed 
to do, but in which it failed. 
The provisions of that law could 
be evaded by the large corpora- 
tions working in conjunction 
with the railroads; but there will be no evasion 
of my rate-card, which, by the way, is ready to 
issue. ”” 

Kelvin and Breed exchanged glances. 

_ “Don’t misunderstand me,” went on Rol- 
lins. “I consider the trusts as much a pro- 
duct of natural law as the attraction of gravi- 
tation; but where they attain to stupendous 
fatness merely on abuses they cease to fulfil the 
need which brought them into existence. The 
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greatest abuse of which the monopolies have 
been guilty is in transportation. Probably 
more than half of the freight carried is shipped 
by large corporations, nearly every ton of it 
being subject to a rebate or a draw-back: of 
some sort; and this drain on the railroads, 
amounting to millions every year, must be 
made up by the small shippers. I can lower 
the present ostensible cost of transportation 
on a flat-rate basis and make more money for 
our stockholders.” 

Breed looked at Kelvin inquiringly. Phillip 
nodded his head. 

“T have been over some of the figures,” 
said he. “The aggregate is appalling, but I 
am afraid that, after all, we shall be com- 
pelled to allow certain concessions in certain 
places.” ° 

Rollins arose and turned slightly pale. “I 
have been‘waiting for that remark,” he said, 
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“but I want you to understand that there will 
be no concession of any sort,” and he brought 
his clenched knuckles down, not noisily, but 
firmly, upon the edge of the desk. “One ex- 
ception I grant you, and that is the secret re- 
bate on Mr. Breed’s bread, wheat, and cereal 
shipments, which was agreed upon in the 
first place. Other than that, absolutely none! 
I propose to manage these united railroads un- 
hampered, as you agreed in our contract, or I 
propose to create such a stench that public 


opinion will revolt at the next stockholders’ 
meeting, and you will be utterly unable to 
secure proxies. Without proxies you have no 
railroad domination.” 

Again Breed and Kelvin exchanged glances, 
Again Phillip nodded his head. 

“You are quite right in your contention, 
Mr. Rollins,” admitted Kelvin. “But you 
misunderstand us. We don’t intend to in- 
terfere with your absolute control. We do 
hope, however, to have you see that our way 
of planning is right. In the end we hope to 
have you decide for yourself that it would 
be wise to make certain concessions to certain 
corporations. Until then, we shall not even 

bother you with advice. In the mean- 

time, promulgate your flat-rate sheet, and 
we'll stand behind you.” 

Rollins studied the matter over for 
some time. Back of all this he still felt 
was an ulterior motive, but they gave him 
no peg upon which to hang it. He would 
bide his time. “Very well,” said he. “I 
think that I shall remain at Forest Lakes 
for a month or so. I have the routine 
management of the roads in good order 
now and want to be quietly by myself}to 
figure out some readjustments in routes. 
Now, since the roads are consolidated, 
there are places where short connecting 
lines of from ten to thirty miles would 
save either hauls of from one hundred 

to three hundred miles, or grades that are 
most expensive in operation. Moreover,” 
and he smiled, “I had just as lief have 
the avalanche of protests come to me here 
as in New York.” 

“Good idea,” agreed Kelvin. “All these 
people will be sure to attempt to see Mr. 
Breed after they have seen you, and Mr. Breed 
will instantly refer them back to you. It 
might just as well be done all in one trip.” 

“That is about the way of it,” said Rol- 
lins, rising. “I understand by this that you 
will neither promise nor attempt to make any 
concessions to these people.” 

“Absolutely none,” declared Kelvin. 
“We'll give you our bond upon that.” 

“Your word is enough at present,”’ replied 
Rollins dryly. “If you will stick to the letter 
of that I am perfectly satisfied.” 

After Rollins had left the room Kelvin 
turned inquiringly to Breed. “ Will he come 
in?” he asked anxiously. 

“When the time is ripe, yes,” asserted 
Breed confidently. “His father was a judge, 
his grandfather was a governor, his great- 
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grandfather had a powerful place in the cabi- 
net of a United States president, his ancestors 
from the time of the Revolution have been 
honored with high office. It is in his blood, 
and when the time comes he'll listen.”’ 


V 


Upon the porch, that evening after dinner, 
sat Mrs. Rensselaer, Herbert, Kelvin, and 
Lillian Breed. Rollins, coming quietly down- 
stairs, stood unobserved in the doorway for a 
moment. Mrs. Rensselaer was holding Phil- 
lip in deliberate conversation. Herbert, 
aroused to a sense of his duty, was doing his 
best to entertain Lillian. Rollins smiled 
cynically as he saw the tableau and realized 
what it meant, and, turning, walked noise- 
lessly back through the hall and out the side 
door. Back of the house he found Elsie 
White just coming down the kitchen steps, 
and joined her with pleasure. He liked this 
girl, especially by contrast with Lillian Breed. 
She was so frank, so wholesome, that he 
always had an indefinable impression of 
being the better for having talked with her, 
even though nothing of moment had been 
said. 

“How the country agrees with you!” he 
observed as he joined her. “ You were look- 
ing rather pale when I first saw you here, but 
you have found some marvelous rouge among 
these trees.” 

“T like it very much,” she admitted, turn- 
ing his compliment with a smile. “I have 
already grown to have a certain amount of 
supercilious pity for city-dwellers. ” 

“They really need it,” he agreed with a 
laugh; “and to prove that I am sincere in 
that remark I am going to stop with you for a 
month or so.” 

“Good!” she exclaimed. “More people to 
enjoy Forest Lakes is all that we need.” 

“Do they never have any visitors?” Rol- 
lins inquired. ‘“Week-end parties and the 
like ?”” 

“Never,” she replied. “For festivities of 
that sort they go down occasionally to Mr. 
Breed’s other place in Virginia, but Mr. Breed 
is very jealous of having any social life what- 
ever here.” 

_ Rollins pondered that fact for a moment in 
silence. It went well with a vague impres- 
sion he had that Breed meant Forest Lakes 
to be the ultimate business capital of the 
country. They were walking down toward 
the kitchen-garden now, at the side of which, 
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back among the trees, stood the cottage of 
Elsie’s father, and, talking lightly of many 
things of no consequence, Rollins strolled by 
her side until they reached the cottage, where 
the garrulous Mrs. White met them at the 
door. 

Mrs. White was delighted to be introduced 
to Mr. Rollins. She showed it in the ex- 
pansive smile which spread upon her wrinkled 
face and disclosed her yellow teeth, and she 
clasped his palm most vigorously with a toil- 
knotted hand. “I’m mighty glad to meet 
you, Mr. Rollins,” said she. “I’ve heard so 
much about you.” 

“Nothing but good, I hope,” said Rollins 
pleasantly. 

“No indeed,” responded Mrs. White em- 
phatically. “‘ Elsie has told me all about what 
a fine man you are; and fine men are scarce 
enough any place. Are you going to stay long 
this time? The other times you never stayed 
more than two or three days.” 

“He promises us a month at least, mother,” 
Elsie hastened to say, hoping to turn the con- 
versation. ‘Have you seen father’s new hot- 
houses, Mr. Rollins?” 

“That’s nice,” asserted Mrs. White, ig- 
noring Elsie completely. “It’s fine to have a 
lot of good-looking men around. My good- 
ness, I tell Elsie she might just as well be 
locked up in jail as to be out here where there 
are no men folks at all. She never will have a 
chance to get married if she stays here.” 

Rollins was thankful to Elsie that she 
laughed from sheer amusement and gave him 
a chance to join her. His amusement, and 
also his repressed embarrassment, was height- 
ened when, after Elsie had invited him to sit 
upon the vine-clad little front stoop, Mrs. 
White suddenly and conspicuously absented 
herself. The two were silent for a time, by 
and by, drinking in the beauties of the twi- 
light in comfortable content, when they 
heard approaching voices. 

“You had better come in with us,” said the 
voice of Blagg from just beyond the corner of 
the house. ‘“‘ The organization now numbers 
more than a quarter of a million, all poor 
people, sworn to serve the best interests of the 
poor.” 

“But if they are all poor people what can 
they do to help themselves?” objected the 
voice of Ben White. 

“Rise up and overwhelm the existing con- 
dition of things by the mere weight of num- 
bers,” responded Blagg quickly and tensely. 
“‘Moreover, the organization is not so poor 
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as you might think. It has quite a snug little 
sum in its own treasury, and besides that I 
know where there are a billion and a half dol- 
lars in cash that we can seize upon the mo- 
ment we rise. Look here, Mr. White, I 
want to explain to you the system of our or- 
ganization “ 

By the sound of the voices they were slowly 
walking away. Elsie turned to Rollins with a 
troubled frown. 

“T don’t like this Mr. Blagg,” she declared. 
“He talks nearly every evening with father 
about some secret society he wishes him to 
join, and I am afraid.” 

Rollins laughed easily. “‘ These socialistic 
organizations never do anything, ” he told her. 
“Chiefly they get together and talk large, 
and sometimes a few of the more rabid of 
them make a public demonstration which is 
immediately quashed by the police.” 

He thought no more of the matter just then, 
but he did think more and more frequently of 
Elsie White as the days wore on. He knew 
that he had lost caste with Mrs. Rensselaer 
the first time she saw him with Lillian’s maid, 
but he did not care to hold caste with Mrs. 
Rensselaer. The Rollins men folk had held 
it as their right to marry whom they chose, 
contenting themselves with producing illus- 
trious sons and demanding of their women 
only that they be pure. It was almost a tra- 
dition among these men to woo and wed 
healthy “daughters of the people,” so, out- 
side of his business hours, Sumner Rollins 
lived as he liked, enjoying the quiet and 
peace of. Forest Lakes, its healthful advan- 
tages, its opportunities for uninterrupted 
planning; and he began a deliberate courtship 
of Elsie White. 

He avoided Lillian Breed from fastidious 
choice, but he spent much time in his spare 
hours with Kelvin and young Rensselaer, 
both of whom he grew to like. He boated, 
rode, golfed, and took long walks with them, 
and for his other amusement tried to fathom 
the tense wills and purposes that lay about 
him. Henry Breed’s monstrous desires for 
power and domination he took to be those of 
senility. Kelvin’s dreams, as Rollins saw 
them, were but the natural, bourdless am- 
bitions of a young man of great ability given 
great opportunity. Mrs. Rensselaer’s desire 
to marry her nephew to Lillian Breed he 
placed in the same category as Mrs. White’s 
desire to marry Elsie to some man of wealth 
and station. Blagg, the visionary, was, after 
all, the most curious study to him. He was 
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destined a second time on this visit to eaves- 
drop upon Blagg, though all unpremedi- 
tatedly. 

One drowsy night he had dropped to sleep 
upon a bench on the porch, in the shadow of a 
climbing rose-bush. He was awakened by the 
scrape of chairs, and became conscious of 
low and tense voices quite near him. 

“You too could love as I love,” said the 
voice of Blagg, trembling with repressed 
emotion;- “could love with seething brain, 
with pounding pulses, with a heart the throbs 
of which would hurt and hurt and hurt!” 

“You are almost poetical in your anatomy 
of the emotions,” drawled the contemptuous 
voice of Lillian Breed. “I had no idea that 
the love of money could affect one in that 
precise way.” 

“You don’t mean that slur,” he protested 
angrily. “You know that if you had not a 
dollar I would still have for you this hunger 
that starves me, this thirst that parches me, 
this flame that burns me, this agony that 
makes me cry out in the night.” 

The torture that was in his tone was so 
apparent and so convincing that Rollins, not 
daring to move lest he betray his presence em- 
barrassingly, felt profound pity for the man. 
A trace of that pity seemed for the moment to 
pass to Lillian too, for she was silent for some 
little space. 

“You ought not to encourage yourself in 
that attitude,” she said with less contempt. 
“You are making a breach in the confidence 
that is placed in you here.” 

“T would make a breach in the wall of 
heaven,” he retorted passionately, “I would 
break and destroy it utterly, would grind it to 
atoms, would scatter its dust to the four 
winds, if by that I might win you: and you 
could love, I tell you, as madly as I do.” 

“Yes,” she admitted slowly; “ but not you.” 

“T know,” he responded bitterly; “but you 
are wasting your affections. Kelvin cares for 
no one but himself.” 

“Who told you to speak his name? Don’t 
make me hate you.” 

“Td rather that than indifference,” he de- 
clared; “so hate me, for hate, at least, is an 
emotion. As for Kelvin, I will not be silent 
about him, for I think you mistaken about 
even yourself. It is not Kelvin to whom you 
are attracted, but the force he represents. 
The power to achieve, that is what you wor- 
ship; but in your dreams of the power he 
might acquire you are blind to other possi- 
bilities. I tou can give you power. Join 














with me, and future historians will acclaim 
us as the great liberators of the chained and 
manacled American public.” 

“Splendid!” she exclaimed, laughing 
lightly. “T didn’t even know they needed 
liberation. ” 

“You have much to learn,” he returned. 
“Do you know that the army of the unem- 
ployed now numbers nearly a million? Do 
you know that there is an organization among 
them and their more fortunate brothers, aggre- 
gating a quarter of a million, which is sworn 
to change the existing order of things so that 
every man shall have an equal opportunity ? 
You spoke of money a while ago. Well, for 
itself I despise money, but for what it can do 
for the cause of humanity I love it. Listen a 
moment. I could gain control of this organi- 
zation and increase it to ten million if I had 
your opportunities to command a billion and 
a half dollars of cash.” 

“What are you talking about?” Her tone 
now was a frightened one. 

“The possibilities of a new and glorious 
order of things, a new social system, a new 
form of government which shall guarantee to 
every man an equal distribution of earning 
capacity. I need to rally ten million men to 
the new cause. It will cost one hundred and 
fifty dollars per man. That amounts to a 
billion and a half of dollars. You have, let 
us say, influential friends who have plenty of 
money, solid cash. Join me, help me to raise 
this money, help me to carry through to its 
glorious conclusion this enormous benefit to 
humanity, and no king and queen will have a 
firmer and a more honored place in history 
than we shall have.” 

“Tt is a dream of folly,” she protested. 
“You would expend all this enormous amount 
of money, if you had it, in promoting only a 
new reign of terror.” 

“By no means,” he declared, and laughed. 
“My ten million men would need but to show 
their teeth and it would all be over. There 
need not be a blow struck. Of course, if any- 
one came in our way he would have to suffer.” 

The voice of Mrs. Rensselaer broke in upon 
them, peremptorily calling upon Lillian for 
some music. 

“Coming,” replied Lillian. She turned to 
Blagg. “I must go in now,” she said to him. 
“There is no hope, none whatever, that I 
could do this absurd thing that you propose, 
even if it were possible, but really I like to 
hear you talk about it. It is very amusing. 
I find it quite—curious—and interesting.” 
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She hurried into the house, leaving Blagg 
alone on the porch. As soon as she had dis- 
appeared Blagg stepped down into the 
grounds and disappeared into the woods, upon 
one of those lonely, passion-torn walks in 
which he so often indulged at night. Rollins 
sat quite still and thought for a long, long 
time. 


VI 


THE flat freight-rate was a tremendous 
sensation. The astute gentlemen of the 
newspaper fraternity immediately fathomed 
its sweeping possibilities. Simple as_ it 
sounded, it meant an industrial revolution 
more far-reaching than any innovation in a 
century. It was the beginning of the answer, 
if not the answer itself, to the tremendous 
problem of what to do with the trusts. In- 
defatigable workers of the Fourth Estate 
gleaned from hundreds of hidden sources a 
mass of statistics upon freight abuses startling 
even to Breed and Kelvin, even to Sumner 
Rollins himself. With the customary hys- 
teria of the American press, which is but a 
justifiable reflection of the customary hysteria 
of the American people, the new flat rate, 
within a week, was hailed as the great Utopian 
realization, the one supreme act which was to 
level all distinctions, which was to place all 
business upon an equal footing, which was to 
cure all the economic ills of the country! And 
who was back of this huge philanthropic 
move? Rollins, Sumner Rollins, the Na- 
poleon of the railroad world. And who was 
back of Sumner Rollins? Henry Breed. As 
France had been behind Napoleon, the 
strength of his arm and his will and his mighty 
ambition, so Breed was behind Rollins. Yet 
another step, who was back of Breed ? Phillip 
Kelvin. There was the man! Until Kelvin 
had come, Breed had done none of these 
radical things. Since Kelvin had appeared 
upon the scene, Breed had broken up the 
Stock Exchange, he had reduced the price of 
bread to cost, he had disintegrated the Uni- 
fied Steel Corporation, he had removed the 
unjust discrimination of the railroads; ergo 
Kelvin was really the big force of all this 
reformation. 

Kelvin! Great was Kelvin! Column upon 
column was printed about him, his past life, 
his phenomenal rise, his tremendous execu- 
tive ability. Scarcely a paper of any note 


but carried a Sunday feature about him. His 
portrait was printed far and wide, and he 
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leaped into the lime-light of publicity almost 
instantaneously. He became a_ national 
figure overnight, as it were. Men talked 
about him at clubs, in cafés, in street-cars, in 
their homes, wherever they were congregated. 
Even men of large affairs were impressed 
with Kelvin, and thought him worth studying, 
as they had good cause; for any man so pos- 
sessed of power as apparently to alter the 
entire commercial system of the country by a 
mere word of direction was a rich subject for 
investigation. About the flat rate, however, 
they merely winked. It was a splendid piece 
of buncombe for the public; it was a splendid 
weapon which would give Breed power of life 
and death over any business upon which he 
chose to exert it; but that it meant just what it 
stated upon the surface was past belief. 

Nevertheless it was better to have a very 
definite understanding, and as such matters 
were somewhat too delicate for correspond- 
ence, which never dies, a succession of suave 
gentlemen, representing various large inter- 
ests, trailed Rollins from his New York 
offices down to Forest Lakes to meet, in suc- 
cession, quite rude shocks. ‘There was posi- 
tively no satisfaction to be had from Rollins. 
The flat rate was a flat rate, and it meant ex- 
actly what it said. From Rollins they ap- 
pealed to Breed, and Kelvin sent them back to 
Rollins. Rollins sent them away in dumb 
astonishment. Kelvin managed to hint to 
these hired intermediaries as they departed 
that it would be useless for any other than the 
most important men in the business to make 
this pilgrimage; consequently the varying 
Mahomets came to the mountain. 

The first of these was John G. Hepper- 
don, the head of the petroleum trust, one of 
the most perfect combines in existence, and 
one which had been built almost entirely upon 
rebates and freight concessions of various 
sorts. Mr. Hepperdon was a trifle impatient 
over the necessity of having made such a trip, 
and was insistent upon coming to a crisp 
working basis at once. For that reason he 
did not go to Mr. Rollins at all. He very 
calmly walked over that gentleman’s figura- 
tive head to Mr. Breed. 

“Hello, Breed,” said he, walking in upon 
that gentleman as he sat in his library poring 
over a set of photographs, one of which 
happened to be Mr. Hepperdon’s. “I don’t 
see why you couldn’t hold up Sawyer as well 
asme. Sawyer’s a good, close-mouthed man. 
There’s no need for such infernal secrecy 
about all this thing. Let’s get down to blunt 








dead rock on this freight proposition. How 
much of a rebate are we to get, and what per- 
centage of it goes to you individually?” 

“Glad to see you, Hepperdon, ” said Breed, 
“Tt has been a long time since I had the pleas- 
ure of a brush with you. Where have you 
been keeping yourself so long?” 

‘Just got back from Europe,” said Hep- 
perdon; “but how about this freight business ? 
I have to get back on the next train.” 

“Out of my hands entirely,” said Breed. 
“You'll have to see Mr. Rollins,” and he rang 
for Kelvin, to whom he gravely introduced 
Hepperdon. “Mr. Kelvin, take Mr. Hep- 
perdon up and introduce him to Mr. Rollins,” 
said he. 

Kelvin smilingly did so, and, having in- 
troduced the two gentlemen, quietly withdrew. 

To Rollins, Hepperdon made much the 
same sort of a beginning as with Breed. 

“The rate means precisely what it says,” 
declared Rollins. 

“Of course, of course,” said Hepperdon 
soothingly; ‘but how are we going to arrange 
the rebate? I suppose you have some new 
plan for taking care of it.” 

“There is to be no rebate,” declared Rol- 
lins. “Why should there be a rebate? You 
have to ship over our roads, and you may be 
thankful that we are making only a fair, per- 
centage-yielding rate. Asa matter of fact, the 
previously published rate has been lowered,” 

“That is exactly what I don’t like about it,” 
interrupted Hepperdon. “You haven’t set 
your rate high enough for a good margin of 
profit from the small shippers.” 

“The margin of profit on all shipments is to 
be exactly the same,” replied Rollins. “Just 
disabuse your mind, Mr. Hepperdon, of the 
idea that there is to be a concession of any 
sort. There is no use in discussing the matter 
because this is flat and final.” 

“Do you mean that?” demanded Hep- 
perdon, rising. 

“‘T mean it absolutely.” 

Hepperdon studied him in silence for a 
while. There was no doubt that Rollins 
meant precisely what he said. 

“Very well,” snapped Hepperdon. “ With- 
in two weeks there will be a special bill intro- 
duced into the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, dissolving your railroad combi- 
nation.” 

Hepperdon was going out of the house 
fuming, without stopping to make any further 
adieus to Breed, when Kelvin stopped him in 
the hall. 
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“Mr. Breed would like to see you for a few 
minutes before you go.”’ 

Hepperdon looked at him for a moment 
and then, with a grunt of dawning compre- 
hension, followed. 

“Hepperdon, about how much political in- 
fluence do you actually control?” asked 
Breed. 

“More than any one aggregation of busi- 
ness interests in the United States,’ declared 
Hepperdon. “T own exclusively a cabinet 
officer, five United States senators, more than 
a dozen United States representatives, and 
half a dozen governors, and minor officials, 
state legislators and the like, running up 
into the hundreds. Besides that, I have 
partnership interests, in connection with 
other large commercial forces, in two or 
three times as many more political leaders.” 

“That tallies very well 
with our estimate,” said 
Breed. “We may want to 
borrow this influence of 
yours a little later on, 

Hepperdon. In the mean- 
time, suppose you just go 
ahead and pay this flat 
rate of Rollins’s and say 
nothing. Leave it to me.” 

“Sure,” said Hepper- 

don. “I knew there must 
be a nigger in the wood- 
pile some place. You’re 
looking very well indeed, 
Breed. I had heard that 
you were very much under 
the weather. Is your golf- 
ing doing you any good?” 
And Hepperdon set him- 
self down quite comfort- 
ably to smoke a cigar and 
chat until it was time for 
him to start for his train. 

The next day brought 
Raymer, the head of the 
beef trust, and Valentine, 
the head of the woolen 
combine. They came 
down on the train together, 
talking the matter over 
very thoroughly on the 
way, and together they 
came in to talk with 
Breed. Mr. 
very glad indeed to see 
them, and, denying abso- 
lutely that he had anything 
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to do with railroad affairs, passed them 
on to Rollins, who assured them with 
great firmness that the flat rate was a flat 
rate, and that it knew no friends or 
foes. In unison, and garnished with many 
rugged expletives, Mr. Raymer and Mr. 
Valentine declared to Mr. Rollins that 
they would invoke special legislation which 
would put his railroad monopoly out of the 
business, dissolve it and separate it into 
healthy competition, scatter it into easily 
handled fragments, and, incidentally, remove 
Mr. Rollins from any and all spheres of ac- 
tivity whatsoever, forever and a day—and 
then some! On their way out Kelvin led them 
in to see Mr. Breed. who, with Kelvin’s assist- 
ance, tabulated Mr. Raymer’s and Mr. Val- 
entine’s legislative control. 

The ensuing two weeks were taken up by a 
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succession of such incidents as these, and at 
the conclusion of that time Representative 
Oswald introduced into the House a bill pro- 
viding that no railroad should own stock in 
another one; that no man should vote control, 
by proxy or ownership, in more than one of 
two or more competing roads; and that no 
railroad official should hold either office or 
stock in another line of rails which reached 
between any two same shipping points. This 
was the straw, or rather the bale of straw, 
which snapped Rollins’s already highly strung 
nervous tension. The continuous threaten- 
ing of various interests that had sought to 
exert pressure upon him had begun to wear 
him down, and now, when the news of this 
move was brought to him, he came to Breed 
and Kelvin in much distress. Really, it was 
not so much a surprise to Kelvin and Breed 
as it might have been, for it was they who had 
instructed Hepperdon as to the psychological 
moment in which to have Oswald introduce 
his bill. 

“T expected nothing else,” said Breed, 
glancing at the Marconigram and handing it 
to Kelvin. ‘You know we told you in the 
first place that it might be necessary tomake 
certain concessions. ” 

“Never!” declared Rollins. ‘“ We’ll fight 
them to the last ditch! They have introduced 
this bill, but they have not yet passed it!” 

“But they will the minute it comes to a 
vote,” said Kelvin. “Come up to my room 
and let me show you a diagram, Mr. Rollins.” 

In his office Phillip displayed a curious 
sheet of cardboard, almost as large as the top 
of his desk, upon which the name of every 
senator and every United States representa- 
tive was set down. They were divided into 
groups, one “owned” by Hepperdon, another 
by Raymer, another by Valentine, etc., and 
the names were in some places cross-grouped, 
showing that certain of the senators and cer- 
tain of the representatives served several non- 
conflicting interests. The diagram told at a 
glance precisely how every man would vote 
on this bill. 

“This thing is incredible,” declared Rol- 
lins. “Such a state of affairs cannot exist.” 

“Such a state of affairs does exist,” as- 
serted Kelvin. “You close your eyes and 
touch a pencil-point in succession upon any 
half-dozen names there. Wire those gentle- 
men and ask them to tell you by to-morrow 
how they intend to vote on this bill.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Rollins. 

This was in the morning. By afternoon 


he had answers to all his wires. Four de- 
clared without reserve that they were for the 
bill—on principle. Two answered evasively. 

a 

‘It looks bad, but we mustn’t allow this 
state of affairs,” protested Rollins. “We 
must stop it in some way or other. We must 
use counter-strategy.” 

“There is only one that I know of,” stated 
Kelvin quietly. “‘ Concessions. ” 

“T will resign from my management before 
I make a solitary concession!” declared 
Rollins. 

‘Would you pay five thousand dollars for a 
building-lot if you knew that you could im- 
mediately sell it for ten?” demanded Kelvin. 

“Certainly,” replied Rollins; “but I don’t 
see where the iliustration applies. ” 

“In just this way,” explained Kelvin. 
“With concessions buy legislators from enough 
of these men to secure legislative control, and 
go after the balance. This gives your flat 
rate pretty wide scope, Rollins, and it protects 
us until we can control our own legislation. 
We have, Mr. Breed and myself, as you must 
have appreciated by now, certain large ideas 
of reform. We believe precisely as you do, 
that good business and justice are com- 
patible. We intend to put the whole country 
on that plane, but to do it we must use what- 
ever weapons we find shaped to our hand. 
There never was a more just and equitable 
thing than your flat freight-rate, but you can 
see at once what powerful interests are ar- 
rayed against it. We must conciliate those 
interests in order to cripple them. We will 
rent Hepperdon’s and Raymer’s senators 
until we can buy them or supplant them with 
some ofourown. ‘Then we will make our own 
legislation, and we will guarantee that you 
shall have a share in it.” 

Rollins was silent for a-long time. 

“It is a very simple proposition, Rollins,” 
urged Breed. “You are only granting these 
concessions in order to be able, later on, to 
refuse them.” 

“Doing evil that good may come, eh?” 
laughed Rollins a little uneasily. 

“Put it that way if you like,” responded 
Breed dryly, “but when you are president of 
the United States, with the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in thorough sym- 
pathy with you re 

“President!” exclaimed Rollins. 

“Yes, president,” returned Breed. “I 
don’t mind telling you our slate now. When 
we first intimated that you might have to 
make some concessions this thing was all 
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mapped out, but we did not argue with you at 
that time. We wanted you to go ahead and 
see for yourself just how necessary our course 
of action was. Our program includes, this 
coming campaign, running Kelvin for presi- 
dent and yourself for vice-president. Mr. 
Kelvin wants but four years as president. He 
declares that if he cannot accomplish what he 
wants to do in that time he will step down and 
out. At the expiration of his term of office 
we intend to put you up for president.” 

“And we'll elect you!” supplemented 
Kelvin confidently. 

“President!” repeated Rollins in a daze. 

They had touched the right cord. From 
back through his heredity there came a strain 
of reverence for the honor of high public office, 
and that strain was not to be denied. To be 
president! 

“The plans are under way,” stated Breed. 
“We have had them secretly at work fora year. 
We are gradually and quietly obtaining con- 
trol of the political situation. To-day we 
could almost do without Hepperdon and 
Raymer and the others, but not quite. What 
do you suppose became of all the so-called 
‘railroad senators’? Did you ever wonder 
why they bothered you so little? Well, I took 
care of them—added them to my group. Mr. 
Rollins, I am an old man.” Breed’s hand 
strayed to the corner of his table where lay his 
well-thumbed old Bible. He clasped it in 
his hand and pressed it against his body. “I 
am an old man, an old, old man,” he repeated. 
“T have done some evil in my life, I suppose, 
but all this time I have been acquiring power; 
more power than any man in the world has 
ever possessed, and I intend to use this power 
for good. I intend to upset the very condi- 
tions by which I gained this power; for it is the 
fault of our economic system that I have so 
wonderfully succeeded. This fault is to be 
remedied. For the rest of my life I intend to 
exert this great power for nothing but good; 
to exert it in making a readjustment of our 
living conditions so that neither great wealth 
nor great poverty shall be possible. The 
Lord hath appointed the time for this great 
reform, and mine is the appointed hand!” 

Both men looked at him curiously. He 
was not now addressing them, but gazing 
raptly into the fireplace. The pupils of his 
eyes had expanded, and they began to glitter 
with an unwonted fire. Doctor Zelphan, 
who had been sitting quietly in the corner, 
came hurriedly over and put his hand upon 
Breed. The door opened, and Lillian came 
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in. She had been about to ask some trivial 
question, but, seeing that look in her grand- 
father’s face, she too hurried over to him and 
put her hand upon his other shoulder. At 
Zelphan’s touch Breed had given no sign, but 
to the touch of Lillian he responded instantly. 
The rigidity of his features relaxed: he shook 
his head as one shakes off drowsiness, and 
then looked up at Kelvin with a resumption of 
his old shrewd twinkle. 

“So that’s the program,” he said, in quite 
a natural tone of voice. “Next year we'll 
run the ticket of Kelvin and Rollins.” 

Rollins caught his breath with a sharp little 
intake. “It is a high honor,” he said. 

Kelvin laughed lightly. “No honor could 
be too high for my greed of power,” he said in 
a half-jesting tone. “Iam still of the opinion 
that I should like to be emperor.” 

Lillian looked up at him, smiling. “And 
I still hold to my original declaration that if 
you are I want to be empress,” she declared. 

Something clattered at Kelvin’s feet. 
Startled, they all looked down. It was a 
bright steel dagger. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Blagg, stooping 
down to get it. He had come in unobserved 
with a message. “It was very awkward of 


me. As it happens, this is only Mr. Kelvin’s- 


paper-knife, which I accidentally brushed 
off the corner of his desk,” and he held up 
the trinket, which was familiar to all of them. 
“Only a paper-knife, but, after all, it 
is a dagger, too, and rather an unlucky 
omen to drop at the feet of a man who 
declares his desire to be emperor of the 
United States!” 

The incident was passed over as if of no 
moment. Afterward, when Rollins and 
Phillip were once more going over Kelvin’s 
illuminative diagram of senatorial control, 
Rollins laughed in keen amusement. 

“Your man Blagg is as good as vaudeville, 
if vaudeville can be good,” he said. “At 
first I was inclined to take him rather se- 
riously, but he’s too melodramatic to mean 
anything. I happened to see that paper- 
knife incident out of the corner of my eye. 
Blagg deliberately pushed it off the desk to 
fall at your feet.” 

Kelvin joined in the laugh. ‘“He’s abso- 
lutely harmless,” he said; ‘‘but he’s an excel- 
lent wireless operator.” 

Shortly afterward the paper-knife disap- 
peared from Kelvin’s desk, but no one noticed 
its absence, nor would anyone have given the 
matter a second thought if he had missed it. 
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HEPPERDON and Raymer got their conces- 
sions, as did a few others. ‘The list of those 
who should be thus favored in exchange for 
their political control had been carefully se- 
lected, according to Kelvin’s diagram, to 
make as few concessions as possible, com- 
patible with the securing of a majority of 
legislative power. Raymer had originally 
appeared as representing the entire packers’ 
combine, but when the matter was put square- 
ly up to him he promptly left Speed, Melton 
Sears and Company, and the rest of them out 
in the cold, took a comfortable rebate for his 
own shipments, and let them pay the full 
freight. It was excellent work, and it let him 
enlarge his plant at once. Valentine was left 
out entirely, Kelvin, with a smile, pointing 
out that Breed himself controlled all but one 
of the men whom Valentine claimed as his 
own. This being the first time the interests 
of Breed and Valentine came in conflict, Val- 
entine had yet to learn that Breed’s influence 
was greater than his own. The Oswald bill 
was killed in committee, and the fact that this 
bill was never heard of again was passed over 
by the papers in the greater sensation of the 
desperate and losing fight that was being 
waged against Breed’s railroad consolidation 
by the disgruntled business interests which 
could not escape from the oppression of the 
flat rate. 

Valentine was one of the loudest objectors. 
His business was ruined, and he attempted to 
revive the Oswald bill by the introduction of a 
similar one. The legislative gentlemen who 
drew their pay from him made a great public 
ado about the introduction of this bill, but it 
died in committee precisely as the other one 
had done. Within six months the woolen- 
mills combine resolved itself into its original 
members. It had been a loose organization 
at best. There had been warring elements 
within it that might ultimately have torn it 
asunder, but Kelvin’s publicity bureau, which 
was conducted by the New Jersey offices of 
Breed’s United Food Company, seized upon 
this as the first shining example of what the 
flat rate has done for the public, and Kelvin 
went soaring again in the public esteem. The 
mills of the woolen combine had again become 
independent concerns, competing with one 
another with the double effect of raising the 
price of wool and lowering the price of the 
finished article, with the farmers and the 
public the great beneficiaries; and Rollins 


had done this, with Breed back of him as the 
momentum, and back of them both Kelvin, 
as the dynamic force. Great was Kelvin! 
Then the beef combine came to blows, 
Raymer, as he well might, was underselling 
the other packers and gobbling up their trade, 
Some of this internal war leaked out, and 
again the flat rate, Breed, Rollins, and 
Mighty Kelvin were heroes! The Unified 
Steel Corporation, the woolen combine, and 
the beef trust! There was a record over 
which to crow! Who now was the friend of 
the people? Why, Breed! And _ Rollins! 
And Kelvin, Great Kelvin! 

But Kelvin had long since absented him- 
self from Forest Lakes, leaving behind him 
no thought of any interest that might be 
there, save as it concerned his own boundless 
aims. The dreams of two women, one dark 
and one fair, followed him, but he would not 
have cared if he had known. He left the 
field to his rivals—Mrs. Rensselaer for Her- 
bert, and Rollins for himself—with perfect 
equanimity, and plunged into his new field 
with the same concentration that had marked 
his previous undertakings. In the mean- 
time Henry Breed, watched savagely by 
Zelphan, spent his half-hour daily in his huge 
money-vault, and day by day spent more and 
more furtive time upon his Bible, while Blagg, 
at dead of night in the privacy of his own 
bedroom, practised incessantly, with long, 
sensitive fingers, upon a sample combination 
lock. He could open it now, set upon any 
combination, by the mere feel of the drop of 
the tumblers. 

Kelvin’s new task was an agreeable one. 
He took up pleasant quarters in Washington 
and began to entertain the list of senators 
whom Breed counted as among his assets, 
and gradually his circle of acquaintances 
grew. He was gone about three months, 
and when he returned he sent for Rollins. 

“Have you sent Hepperdon and Raymer 
and the others their rebates?” he asked. 

“Yesterday, up to the first of the month,” 
replied Rollins. “Why?” 

“Because there are to be no more. Col- 
lect your flat rate and keep it, without a single 
exception. We’ve won.” 

“Rebate to the United Food Company, as 
usual, Rollins,” interrupted Breed with a 
chuckle. “That’s my only profit on bread 
now, you know, since Kelvin reduced it to 
cost. And rebate in cash, Rollins, always in 
cash!” and he rubbed his thin old ‘hands to- 
gether in tense enjoyment. 
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“But I don’t quite understand,” said 
Rollins. ‘“Can’t they legislate against us 


79 


effectively now 


“Scarcely,” said Kelvin with a smile 
J? ’ 
“since we ourselves 
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merely going to chloroform them, on the 
eve of the presidential nomination. About 


the most popular idea that was ever put 


are 


the law-making body, so 
long as we keep the public 
from clamoring too much 
to their servants in Wash- 
ington. T’ve just pur- 


chased enough stock 


in 


the government — former 
assets of Hepperdon and 


Raymer and their 
fellow bandits— 
to give us control.” 

Rollins looked 
troubled. “I don’t 
like it,” he said. 

““Nonsense!” de- 
clared Kelvin. 
‘““We’re using it to 
a good end. You 
can establish your 
flat rate now as 
you planned in the 
first place. Surely 
that is a bit of 
justice you could 
not have had 
otherwise. More- 
over, we’re going 
to begin the battle 
of the trusts in 
earnest.” 

“The. battle of 
the trusts,” re- 
peated Rollins 
musingly. “It 
sounds interesting, 
at least.” 

“It won’t be 
though,” replied 
Kelvin with con- 
tempt. “There 
will be no_ battle 
whatever. I’m 
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before the vast, unsuccessful majority of 


the voting public is the graded 
property tax. Well, I’m going 
to flame into print with the sug- 
gestion for a graded corporation 
tax, and then have Mr. Breed’s 
carefully tamed legislators frame 
that suggestion into a bill and 
pass it into a law. The wealth- 
ier the corporation the more it 
will be taxed pro rata, until, 
toward the top, the tax will 
become prohibitive. I look for- 

ward to seeing a fine, healthy 

new crop of corporations, all 

rather small. The law is al- 
ready as good as 
passed, and I imag- 
ine that it will be 
quite a shock to 
your old friends 
Hepperdon and 
Raymer, Speed, 
Melton Sears and 
Company, and a 
few others. Eh, 
Mr. Breed?” 

But Henry Breed 
did not hear Phillip. 
He had just taken 
from the drawer 
of his desk a hand- 
ful of photographs, 
a piece of red wax 
crayon, a hammer 
and some tacks 
and was starting 
for the rear study. 
As he passed Kel- 
vin, Phillip caught 
a glimpse of the 
top photograph. It 
was a portrait of 
Hepperdon. 


The fourth ‘‘ Cash Intrigue ’’ story, entitled ‘‘ The Great Eviction,’’ will appear 


in the next issue. 














THE TEN CHINAMEN ACCUSED OF THE MURDER OF FOUR OF THEIR COUNTRYMEN IN 
BOSTON, AUGUST 2, 1907. FIVE OF THEM WERE CONVICTED 










The Yellow Pariahs 


By Charles Somerville 


Editors Note.—Attention has been riveted upon the Chinese quarters of our 
great cities by the atrocious murder of a young white woman, supposedly by a “Chris- 
tianized” Chinaman. It is a shock to the law-abiding people of this country to learn 
that in nearly all our great cities there are settlements of Orientals who are with us 
but not of us, who administer their own affairs according to their own conception 
of what is right and wrong, who never subscribe to or heed either our laws or our 
customs, and even arrogate to themselves the power of life and death over their own 
people in the community. The outside world to them is a shadow. They are the 
substance. They issue their mandates and execute them without thought of the laws 

















of the country in which they are located. In Boston ten Chinamen were tried for 
acting as executioners of death-sentences decreed by themselves. Five have been found 
guilty and sentenced to death. The Chinese are a great problem. The writer of this 
article, Mr. Somerville, was for many years a police reporter on a great metropolitan 


daily, and he knows Chinatown and Chinamen intimately. 








BEAUTIFUL young girl, 
the granddaughter of a fa- 
mous general, is found dead, 
her body crumpled up in a 
trunk in the room of a 
“Christianized”? Chinaman. 
The whole country gasps 
with horror, and the search- 
light of publicity reveals a 
leprous spot masked behind 
the blind of missionary work. The sup- 
posed murderer disappears as completely as 
if the earth had opened and swallowed him. 
Silent and inscrutable, his countrymen face 
the police. There is no proof that the sus- 
pect is the real murderer. Queer things 
happen in Chinatown, and William Leon 
may also be dead, and the body of the young 
girl may have been deposited in his room, 
alter a killing elsewhere, to shield another 
and place suspicion on Leon. Chu Gain, 
the rich Chinatown merchant, who was 








Leon’s rival, smiles and smiles, and tells 
contradictory stories. All is baffling mystery. 

That is not the theme of this article, how- 
ever. Rather it is to deal with the Chinese 
in this country, their habits of life and 
their methods of enforcing their own laws. 
Nor is there to follow a diatribe against the 
Chinese. The murder of Elsie Sigel was 
stamped with no peculiar racial character- 
istics. In all ages men—white, black, 
brown, and yellow—have slain women be- 
cause of jealous passion, and although the 
tragedy is murky with mystery, such appears 
to have been the motive for the killing of the 
young white missionary in an Oriental den 
in New York. 

Part of the lesson is pretty well under- 
stood by the general public, and by socio- 
logical students thoroughly understood— 
that of all the races for which the United 
States has stood for more than a century as 
a mighty crucible in the welding of a new 
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people—Latin, Celt, Saxon, Hun, Slav, 
Scandinavian, Hebrew, and even Ethiopian 
and Mongolian—the Mongolian alone has 
been the absolutely insoluble element. Either 
because he cannot or will not he does not 
mix. 

The other half of the lesson taught by the 
dead body of Elsie Sigel should be ground 
hard and unflinchingly into the minds of 
American religious workers. Her murder 
has made a hideous exposition of the useless- 
ness—the absolute danger—of setting fair- 
skinned young Caucasian women to the 
task of converting Chinamen to Christianity; 
or of trying to bring these men of an an- 
cient race, inherent worshipers of tradition 
all, to observe the ways, customs, manners, 
and morals of the Occident. The danger- 
ous futility of it all is not written alone in 
the blood of Elsie Sigel. It can be traced in 
the tears of thousands like her who, wide 
eyed, expectant, and religiously enthusiastic, 
approached the morass of Chinese duplicity, 
and remained to be fascinated into degraded 
exile from their kind. 

The Chinese in America are a people 
apart. When any number of them make 


their home in a city they form their own 
colony, and then they stick to it. 


They 
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WILLIAM L. LEON, THE ‘‘CHRISTIANIZED’ 
CHINAMAN SUSPECTED OF THE MUR- 
DER OF ELSIE SIGEL 
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ELSIE SIGEL, GRANDDAUGHTER OF GEN, 
FRANZ SIGEL, WHO WAS THE VIC- 
TIM, IT IS SUPPOSED, OF 
CHINESE JEALOUSY 


never move from their own quarter unless 
they are driven out. They move about their 
daily tasks with unblinking eyes and in- 
scrutable faces. They croon over the smok- 
ing opium pill, watch with furtive eyes the 
shift of cards in the game of fan-tan, or bow 
with solemn dignity before their gods. Their 
dead are sent back to China for burial. 
They have no conception of the laws of the 
United States, and they would pay no at- 
tention to them if they had. The law of 
Chinatown prevails; the law of the land is 
subordinate to it. The great tongs control 
and administer the affairs of the Chinese 
quarters. Death-sentences are decreed and 
carried into execution with phlegmatic dis- 
regard of outside authority. Feuds are car- 
ried on and contracts made which recognize 
no law but the law of the tong and the 
quarter. When the police or the local au- 
thorities interfere they are regarded as 
strange intruders that must perforce be tol- 
erated, but with the hope that they will 
soon cease their unwarranted interference 
and go away. 

Before the coming of the tongs, or secret 
organizations, which are a comparatively re- 
cent development in America, into the life 
of the different Chinatowns in the country 








these communities were separated into 
families, each recognizing a patriarchal 
head, who was designated by the family 
in conclave and whose word was all the 
law the other members of the family had 
to go by. As is generally understood, im- 
plicit fealty is sacredly observed in the mat- 
ter of family ties with Chinese, not only re- 
garding direct relatives, but toward all who 
bear the name. The Wu family, the Lee 
family, and the Wong family, for instance, 
are legion in America to-day; they are enor- 
mously influential as well, and any of them 
would at any time club their vast financial 
holdings for commercial purposes or for the 
objects of justice and 
revenge. 

The first Chinese 
settlement of any size 
in this country was 
on the Pacific coast. 
The local police either 
could not or did not 
interfere in strictly in- 
ternecine warfare 
within the Chinese 
quarters. Prosperous 
and thrifty Chinese 
found themselves 
preyed upon by 
bandit brethren, and 
no law stepped in to 
interfere. Then the 
prosperous Chinese 
took steps for protec- 
tion. They hired 
hatchet-men and 
knife-men, known as 
highbinders, to kill 
the crooks. The first 
operations of these 
private avengers 
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Chinamen that he was allowed to attain a 
full-fledged membership with one of these 
bands. He found the chief of it to be an 
erudite young Mongolian, a graduate of 
Yale. The highbinders, it appeared, were 
selected from the most high-spirited and 
intelligent Chinamen in the San Francisco 
colony, and they did not regard themselves 
in the least as mere hired assassins, but 
rather as private officers doing meritorious 
work for the public good. 

But the private war of extermination 
against the criminals waged on behalf of the 
prosperous Chinese merchants had its own 
ghastly retaliation, for among the victims 
were members of the 
Hip Sing tong, an 
American branch of 
a very large and pow- 
erful mother society. 
Assaults and raids on 
joss-houses were of 
daily occurrence, and 
assassinations by 
hatchet, knife, and 
pistol became sicken- 
ingly frequent. The 
Wong family had 
been largely instiga- 
tors of the war against 
the blackmailers. A 
Hip Sing adherent, 
passing the duck- 
pond of a Wong, de- 
liberately struck one 
of the fowls with a 
stone and felled it. 
The Wongite de- 
manded payment for 
the bird. The Hip 
Sing’s reply was to 
slap the other man’s 


awoke the tongs. CHU GAIN, PROPRIETOR OF THE PORT ARTHUR /ace. To a China- 
My own belief— RESTAURANT, WHO WAS LEON’S RIVAL FOR man such an attack 
and a common one, THE LOVE OF THE YOUNG MISSIONARY is a most grievous 


I think—was that 

these highbinders or hatchet-men were 
hirelings from the lowest order of the 
Chinese—the See Ups, a tong composed of 
coolies and half-breed Chinese and Portu- 
guese from Hawaii and Hongkong. A for- 
mer Californian journalist, now a noted 
novelist, was at pains to correct this im- 
pression. What he said should carry au- 
thority, for in the adventuresome spirit of 
his reportorial days he had entered so far 
into the confidence of several influential 








insult. The affair 
was promptly reported to the head of the 
Wong family. The offending Hip Sing was 
marked to die and was hatcheted to death, 
and out of the petty quarrel over the duck 
there came a hatchet war which did not 
end until twenty-four human lives had been 
destroyed. 

The same young college man who had 
figured in the war on the crooks was con- 
spicuous in this one as well, and in the 
course of it earned the major share of a 
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twenty-thousand-dollar prize which had been 
placed on the head of “Little Pete,” a 
wealthy gambler, by the tong which em- 
ployed the collegian. Observations of the 
working of football teams while he was at- 
tending the university furnished this capable 
young murderer with the strategy by which 
“Little Pete” was murdered and the identity 
of the assassin—himself—most effectually 
concealed from the San Francisco police. 
“Little Pete” had been shadowed for some 
time. He had been warned of his peril by 
members of his own tong, 
but he foolhardily contin- 
ued to move about his 
usual haunts. He entered 
a barber-shop where he 
regularly went to get 
shaved, and as he was lying 
at full length in the chair 
the assassin sidled in and 
pumped a half-dozen 
bullets into his body out 
of a rapid-firing revolver. 
At the sound of the first 
shot queer things began to 
happen outside inthe 
street. Men suddenly 
massed and entered the 
barber-shop in a flying 
wedge, and as they did so 
other Chinamen crowded 
forward outside from many 
places of concealment. 
The plan was to create 
great confusion. It suc- 
ceeded admirably, the con- 
spirators wrestling with one 
another and _ gesticulating 
and accusing one another 
of having committed the 
murder. The police made 
wholesale arrests, but in 
the end had to discharge 
all their prisoners for lack 
of evidence. The actual 
murderer was not among 
these prisoners. He had 
stood on the opposite side 
of the street and watched the arrests as they 
were made. 

Once only in all the Western feuds did the 
Chinese ever mark for death a man not of 
their own color, and that was when a price of 
five thousand dollars was placed on the head 
of Louis O’Neal, of San Jose, California, now 
a senator in that state. As a lawyer, he ac- 
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cepted a yearly retainer from one of the big 
tongs, and his activity in a certain case had 
come so perilously near to delivering a member 
of a rival tong to the justice of the American 
law that it was decided he must be put out 
of the way. He threw open his office door to 
enter one afternoon in the autumn of 1899, 
but he as quickly drew back, pulled the door to 
with a bang, and hurried down the stairways, 
taking refuge in a constable’s office on the 
ground floor. As he opened the door he had 
chanced to look directly into a mirror at the op- 


CHONG PON SING (ON THE LEFT), LOCAL CHIEF OF THE 


Owing to the alertness of his bodyguard it was impossible to photograph 
an express wagon and instructed the driver to drive in front of 


posite end of the room, and this chance glance 
revealed to him two Chinamen with drawn re- 
volvers huddled behind the very door that he 


was opening. He quickly gave the alarm on 
reaching the constable’s office, but the China- 
men had dropped out of a rear window to a 
shed below and made their escape. Not long 
after that there was an amicable settlement of 











the difficulties of the tongs, and it was cele- 
brated with a banquet which was attended by 
more than one hundred and fifty Chinese. 
Mr. O’Neal also attended. He saw there his 
two would-be murderers. They smiled and 
bowed and later affably told him that in view 
of what had been brought about they were 
glad they had not killed him. They told him 
they meant to shoot just as he closed the door, 
holding their weapons so closely against his 
body as to muffle the reports. 

The war of the tongs moved eastward about 
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arrange with the police for permission for 
several members of this tong—the Ong 
Leong—to open fan-tan rooms. They were 
ready to pay liberally—a fat sum at the start 
and a regular toll of twenty dollars a week for 
every table operated. Some of the gambling- 
dives planned to run as many as ten tables at 
a time. Tom Lee made his arrangements 
satisfactorily with the police. Thereafter he 
became the most influential man in the quarter, 
the police themselves dubbing him “The 
Mayor of Chinatown.” He became cole dis- 
penser of the gambling 
privileges; and, as in all 
other things, he was loyal to 
his tong in that he would 
award privileges to none 
outside of it. The pill was 
bitter for Chong Pon Sing, 
local chief of the Hip Sings. 
It was a savage blow at his 
prestige. He could get no 
recognition whatever at the 
Mulberry Street police 
headquarters. As surely 
as he tried to start a gam- 
bling-room, or any mem- 
ber of his tong tried to 
start one, so surely did old 
Tom Lee learn of it, talk 
significantly to the police- 
man on the beat, and the 
place was raided. 

Finally blood began to 
flow. One Ong Leong was 
deftly caught by the pigtail 
on the open Bowery thor- 
oughfare one night, his 
head jerked back, and his 
throat gashed so frightfully 
that his head nearly fell 
off. Two other members 
of the Ong Leong tong 
were potted by marksmen 
as they walked in the 
streets, the shooting being 
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Chong Pon Sing at close range. So the photographer climbed into done from the housetops. 


the Chinamen, when the photograph at the right was obtained 


ten years ago, and as its basic cause in New 
York city is to be found the corruptibility of 
the police. Some time before murders began, 
Tom Lee, a prominent Chinaman of the 
quarter, had made the acquaintance of certain 
police officials. Now, as between opium and 
gambling, a Chinaman has no choice: he must 
have both. And Tom Lee’s business was to 


This was excellent marks- 
manship for the Eastern 
Chinese at that time. They had not learned 
to shoot with any accuracy. Indeed when, 
shortly afterward, as feeling ran higher, 
armed forces of both tongs met, they knelt 
in a ring in the street and blazed away with 
shut eyes and averted heads, and the only 
person injured was a white man passing a 
street-corner some distance away. 
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That there were no deaths, however, was 
not for lack of intention. Assassinations and 
assaults on both sides followed rapidly. The 
Chinese quarter became geographically di- 
vided. The Ong Leongs dared: not move 
out of Mott Street into Doyers and Pell streets. 
Likewise a Hip Sing was trifling with his life 
if he invaded Mott Street. Wong Lee and Lee 
Toi, of the Hip Sings, engaged three of the 
Ong Leongs in a broadside exchange of bul- 
lets on the Bowery. One of the Ong Leongs 
was stretched out on the pavement dead. The 
police made arrests. They accused Wong 
Lee of the slaying, but at the trial Lee Toi ap- 
peared as a witness and swore that the re- 
volver the police declared Wong Lee to have 
used was his, Yee 
Toi’s, own much- 
prized weapon. Yee 
Toi had. received 
four bullet wounds in 
the battle and was 
reasonably sure, if he 
were put on trial for 
the killing, of a suc- 
cessful plea of self- 
defense. His testi- 
mony regarding the 
ownership of the 
weapon secured 
Wong Lee his ac- 
quittal. Yee Toi was 
never tried. 

This fight, how- 
ever, revealed a 
rather startling thing 
to the police, which 
was that the Chinese 
were no longer clos- 
ing their eyes and 
averting their heads 
when firing their 
weapons. They were shooting straight. In- 
vestigation proved that members of the Hip 
Sings and Ong Leongs were enthusiastically 
practising daily at the neighboring shooting- 
galleries on the Bowery. The Ong Leongs 
developed no champions, no deadly battlers 
who could put the Hip Sings to flight. Never- 
theless old, sere, and withered Tom Lee 
smoothed his sparse white mustache and re- 
fused to end the war by making gambling 
concessions to the leader of the rival tong. 

On a Sunday night about three years ago 
the Chinese theater was crowded. It was 
the Chinese New Year. A favorite actor was 
playing a favorite comedy. The audience 
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was laughing uproariously. Suddenly some 
person in the rear hurled a string of cannon 
firecrackers into the middle of the audi- 
torium. The Chinamen among whom the 
exploding crackers fell were able to edge 
away and avoid injury; but in the harmless 
though deafening roar of the firecrackers, 
sounds of sharper explosions were heard. 
When the smoke cleared, five Ong Leong 
Chinamen lolled dead in their chairs. The 
firecrackers had been a Hip Sing ruse. In 
the noise of their explosion and the confusion 
that the flaring things had caused in the 
audience, five Hip Sing assassins had leveled 
their weapons at five marked members of the 
antagonistic tong, and five bullets had gone 
true to their targets. 
The excitement, 
almost panic, which 
seized the audience 
as it beheld the 
spectacle of the five 
dead Chinamen in 
their chairs and real- 
ized that a whole- 
sale murder had 
been committed, was 
the very result the 
conspirators had ex- 
pected. Chinamen 
rushed wildly from 
their seats, cluttering 
in the aisles, and in 
this stampede the 
assassins joined and 
were lost to view. 
Afterward the police 
arrested Mock Duck, 
a notorious hatchet- 
man, and three others 
of his tong. They 
spent several months 
in the Tombs, but walked to freedom in the 
end, no evidence being forthcoming. The 
unwritten law of the tongs has always ruled 
that these matters should be settled out of 
the white man’s court. 

The inability of the New York police to 
deal with atrocities of this kind became 4 
byword. The leaders of the opposing tongs 
knew that they could get off scot free. 
The head of the police department recog- 
nized the true state of affairs and asked 
for an appropriation from the Board of 
Aldermen to weed out Chinese criminals 
through a special secret service. The alder- 
men laughed at him; but presently a new 
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move was made. The tongs themselves 
were growing sick of bloodshed and murder. 
The time was ripe for compromise. At a 
conference between Tom Lee, the head of 
the Ong Leongs, and Chong Pon Sing, chief 
of the Hip Sings, held in the private chambers 
of Judge Warren W. Foster, of the Court of 
General Sessions, an agreement was drawn 
up. It contained ten articles. It specified 
in effect that from then on peace should be 
the watchword of the tongs. But it con- 
tained one provision which practically nulli- 
fied the whole agreement; namely, that 
both tongs should do all in their power to 
suppress gambling. The real meaning of the 
agreement was that Chong Pon Sing had won 
a decided victory over his rival, and as the 
price of stopping murder and violence was 
to receive his share of the proceeds of the 
gambling-dens of Chinatown without the 
interference of the police. Hypocritical as 
it was, the agreement was publicly ratified 
at a banquet in the Port Arthur restaurant, 
at which Judge Foster presided, and one 
hundred members of the rival tongs saw the 
old-time rivals, Tom Lee and Chong Pon 
Sing, sitting at the head of the table in ap- 
parent friendship. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
even if this treaty of peace had been signed 
in good earnest it would have had the power 
to bind all the Chinese in the quarter. I 
estimate that there are about five thousand 
Chinamen of all grades in the warrens of the 
Bowery and Chatham Square. The Ong 
Leongs number about three hundred and 
fifty; the Hip Sings, eight hundred. Nor 
was this peace-pact by any means a national 
affair. As a matter of fact, its chief result 
was this: Mock Duck and other members 
of the Hip Sings had become so bitterly em- 
broiled with the members of the rival tong 
that they transferred their hostility from New 
York to Philadelphia. Not long after the 
agreement was signed there was a deadly 
street brawl in Philadelphia in which two 
Chinamen were killed outright. Gradually 
the field of warfare spread. On the evening 
of August 2, 1907, ten Hip Sings invaded 
Boston. It was during the celebration of 
the “Old Home” festivities. The noise 
of exploding fireworks covered their gun- 
fire; but as they withdrew along Oxford 
Street, they left four members of the Ong 
Leong tong sprawled in front of the doorways 
at No. 4 and No. 7 Oxford Street, stone 
dead. Lavish has been the expenditure of 
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It was in this restaurant that the great reconciliation dinner between the Hip Sing and Ong 


Leong tongs was held. 


the Hip Sings to save these ten men from 
death. The best legal talent has been em- 
ployed; witnesses have been spirited away. 
But white men saw the assassination, and 
members of the Ong Leong tong broke the 
unwritten law of the Chinese by testifying 
against the murderers, and on July 3, last, 
five of the men, prominent members of the 
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Judge W. W. Foster, sitting between the rival leaders, presided 


New York Hip Sings, were sentenced to 


death. Of the remaining five, one died in 
prison, another was freed, and the three 
others have been granted a new trial. Thus 
it has remained for Massachusetts to be the 
first state in the Union to bring Chinese 
assassins to justice through the instrumen- 
tality of the law. 














After the peace-pact was broken a new 
series of atrocities threatened. Soon after 
the Boston massacre in Oxford Street, a 
Chinese laundryman was found a corpse in 
the rear of his shop, the victim of a hatchet 
blow in the skull. This time the Ong 
Leongs, of whom this man was a member, 
sent an appeal for aid to Ambassador 
Wu Ting Fang, at Washington. The distress 
call was heeded. Ambassador Wu, recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the situation, sent 
a special order to the New York consulate 
that Chinatown 
should be placarded 
with an imperial 
mandate command- 
ing all subjects of 
the dragon flag to 
keep the peace and 
significantly forbid- 
ding celebrations 
where firecrackers 
or explosives were 
used. 

The inability 
and unwillingness of 
these deadly rivals 
to keep the peace, 
the secrecy of their 
organization, and 
the absolute futility 
of police methods 
to cope with crime 
in Chinese quarters, 
as most strikingly 
illustrated in the 
case of the murder 
of the white girl, 
Elsie Sigel, suggest 
a query which is of 
the deepest national 
significance. Given 
the animus of the 
Black Hand organi- 
zation, what dep- 
redations might 
not be committed by the hundredfold more 
effective secret organization of the Chinese 
tongs against the whites in every big center in 
America? At the present time there is no 
such animus. The exact contrary is true. 
The Chinese wish to be left alone. They 
resent white interference. They are friendly, 
not hostile. They have never encouraged 
invasion of the whites into their districts. 
But even without intention on their part 
their colonies have undoubtedly spread a 
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corrupting influence along the boundaries 
by which they are hemmed in by their white 
neighbors. Caucasian children have wan- 
dered big eved into the dim, fragrant streets. 
They have stared in wonder at the gaudy 
brocaded slippers and gowns. They have 
been lured by the novelty of a curious civili- 
zation set down in their midst. In times past 
grave offenses were committed by Chinamen 
against young girls. Some of these may 
have been mitigated by ignorance of Occi- 
dental views and of American ideas and laws 
that protect girls 
until they have 
reached woman- 
hood. To-day the 
heinous offenses of 
the old times have 
ceased, but the 
danger is still im- 
minent. 

But if this early 
danger is past 
there is another 
about which the 
plain truth should 
be told. The zeal- 
ous, but misguided, 
women who are at- 
tempting to carry 
the teachings of 
Western religion 
among these age- 
old Orientals are 
arousing a new 
danger which may 
be nation wide 
in its consequences. 
The motives of 
these missionaries 
are not and can- 
not be questioned. 
But they are walk- 
ing in insidious 
paths; they cannot 
hope to produce 
any lasting results. The real attitude of 
the Chinaman is that of amusement at 
the presumption of these missionaries in 
thinking that they can shake the faith 
founded on the greatest source of reverence 
in a Chinaman’s nature—abject devotion 
to his ancestors. It is one of the great duties 
of the church to-day to see to it that our 
young women are not permitted through 
excess of devotion or zeal in a religious 
cause to meet the fate of Elsie Sigel. 




















































THE OLD MAN SMILED AMIABLY. “HELLO!” HE SAID NICE WEATHER WE’RE HAVING!” 
The Hoodoo on Wheels” 








wR TSIFE is a series of almost im- 
‘eS perceptible gradations. The 
more closely we scrutinize it 
the more difficult does it be- 
come to determine where 
the one shade ends and the 
other begins. Who is poor? 
Who is rich? Where does 
i poverty end and where does 
wealth begin? How may the 
line between luck and merit be drawn ? 

The above is neither interesting nor en- 
lightening. The didactic form of introduc- 
tion to short stories, however, seems to be 
popular these days, so I thought I would try 
it. Should there be those who find some 
profound wisdom in those lines, far be it 
from me to deprive them of their enjoyment. 

The difference between Heinrich Vogel 
and Ludwig Frobel—that is to say, the dif- 
ference between their respective stations .in 
life—was neither vague nor subtle. They 
had come from the same town in Germany, 
they had been friends for many years, and 
they were exceedingly fond of each other. 
But while Vogel had amassed a fortune in 
business and had retired and was looked 
upon as one of “our leading German- 
American citizens,” Frobel had amassed 
nothing more than the modest little house 
upon the first floor of which he dwelt and 
upon the rents of the other two floors of 
which he subsisted. (That sentence doesn’t 
look quite right, but it’s sound.) Frobel 
and his wife lived in comfort. By that you 
must understand that they did not have to 
work and did not have to bother their heads 
about such matters as rent, the price of beef, 
the cost of clothes, doctors’ bills, or the one- 
sided inaccuracy of the gas-meter. Never- 





theless they could not afford a country place 
such as Vogel had. Nor could they afford a 
house on Fifth Avenue such as Vogel had. 
Nor such a collection of paintings or bric-a- 
brac as Vogel possessed. 


Nor an automo- 
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bile. And in that automobile lay the secret 
of their discontent. They did not envy 
Vogel his country place or his Fifth Avenue 
house or his paintings or his bric-a-brac. 
But his automobile, his beautiful, big, red, 
fast, strong, smooth-running, sixty-horse- 
power automobile! It made them positively 
unhappy. 

As a matter of fact, if there be one human 
contrivance that, more than all others, 
troubles the human soul nowadays it is the 
automobile. Lazarus stands in a pouring 
rain, waiting for a street-car, and sees Dives 
whirled by in a sheltered, comfortable motor- 
car. Lazarus painfully trudges down the 
long road and skips nimbly to one side to 
permit Dives to rush by in his automobile. 
Lazarus, packed in like a little sardine with 
threescore other Lazaruses, clings to a strap 
and wonders when the track: will be clear 
and the car proceed, while one Dives after 
another rolls calmly past the car windows in 
his red or black or blue or green “devil- 
wagon.” Lazarus, on Sundays, sits upon a 
park bench to get the air, and thanks his 
gods that the road-bed is oiled so that Dives 
raises no dust as he flies past. Is Lazarus 
a socialist? Oh, dear, no! Dives may own 
ten million acres and a score of banks and 
may corner the meat-market and raise the 
price of gas and water and air, and Lazarus 
will not care a hang. His only regret will 
be that he cannot do it all himself.- But the 
automobile symbolizes such comfort, such 
pleasure, such freedom—speaks of it, yells 
aloud of it; right into Lazarus’s ear—that 
Lazarus’s soul is troubled. If Dives has a 
steam-yacht, Lazarus can get a row-boat. 
If Dives has a collection of Rembrandts and 
Murillos, Lazarus can collect chromos. If 
Dives goes to Europe, Lazarus can go to 
Coney Island. But when it comes to the 


automobile, what can Lazarus do about it ? 


“Does Mr. Ludwig Frobel live here?” 
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“Vess. Dot’s me,” said Frobel. 

“Here’s a cablegram for you.” 

Frobel opened the envelope and read: 

Uncle died yesterday. Leaves you 7°00 marks. 
Am sending draft. FRIEDA. 

It was from his sister, a spinster, who cor- 
responded regularly with her brother and his 
wife and kept them posted on the progress 
and the lack of progress of her matrimonial 
ambition. A hasty calculation translated 
seven thousand marks into seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollars, and, being generous in spirit 
although somewhat thrifty in practice, he 
bestowed the equivalent of one mark upon 
the bearer of the sad tidings. 

“Minna,” he said to his wife, “Frieda 
cables that Uncle Joe is dead.” 

Mrs. Frobel was knitting. She continued 
to knit. “It is too bad,” said she. 

“Yes. And he leaves me seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,” added her husband. 

Mrs. Frobel ceased knitting. “Are you 
sure?” she asked. 

“Here is the cablegram. Read for your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Frobel read it carefully half a dozen 
times. Then a smile of rosy happiness over- 
spread her face. “Ludwig,” she-said, “we 
can now buy an automobile.” 

Ludwig grinned. “Minna,” he said, “I 
give you my word of honor I made up my 
mind to do that the moment I looked at the 
cablegram.” They looked at each other. 
Simple, happy souls!. They had traversed 
the greater stretch of life’s journey in happy 
unison; they loved each other and knew each 
other, and the one longing of their hearts 
was about to be gratified. They flew into 
each other’s arms. 

For two days they studied the automobile 
problem. The different kinds of cars that 
they could buy for seventeen hundred and 
fifty dollars were legion, and the claims of 
each maker were bewildering. They studied 
cylinder construction. They investigated 
water-jackets and_ sight-feed lubrication. 
They delved into the mysteries of valves, 
crank-shafts, gear-housing, magnetos, and 
shaft-connections. They fathomed the pro- 
found mysteries of clutches and carbureters. 
They debated for hours the respective merits 
of direct and chain drive. And when they 
had come to the end they looked at each 
other in bewilderment. 

“They all look good,” said Ludwig. 

“We must take chances,” said Mrs. 


Frobel. “One is probably as good as 
another.” 

“The trouble is,” said Ludwig, “that after 
we buy one we may be sorry for it, and 
maybe, after two or three years, it will not 
be worth anything.” 

Then Mrs. Frobel had an_ inspiration. 
“Why don’t you ask Mr. Vogel?” she said. 
“He has had lots of automobiles. He 
wasn’t always so rich. He can tell you 
what is the best one to start with, and 
maybe some day we can get a big red one 
like his.” 

Ludwig kissed his wife. “Minna,” he 
said, “whenever it is a serious business you 
always have brains. I will see Vogel to- 
morrow.” 

Frobel found his friend Vogel packing 
trunks. “Hello!” he cried in astonishment, 
“are you going away?” 

“Yes,” replied Vogel, in a surly voice. 
“Katrina is getting fat again, and nothing 
will do except for me to take her to Marien- 
bad again. We sail to-morrow. But it is 
the last time!’ Vogel stood up and shook 
his fist. “The very last time. I give her 
just two months there, and if she doesn’t get 
thin she can stay fat. I’m tired of going to 
Europe. I want a rest.” 

The thought of being tired of going to 
Europe made Frobel sigh. “Listen, Vogel,” 
he said; “just stop your packing for a minute 
and give me some advice.” Vogel seated 
himself upon a corner of the open trunk, lit 
a cigar, and listened attentively to Frobel’s 
story. 

“Automobiles, Ludwig,” he said, after 
Frobel had finished his story, “are a big 
nuisance. Take my advice and don’t get 
any.” 

“Minna has made up her mind, Vogel, 
and you know what that means.” 

Vogel nodded. He knew what that 
meant. 

“Well, I don’t know what to tell you. 
One cheap automobile is just as good and 
just as bad as another. They always get 
out of order at the wrong time. If you——” 
Vogel sat bolt upright and clapped his 
hands. “I tell you what you do. We will 
be gone from here just three months. You 
take my car and use it while I’m gone. You 
see, I have a fine chauffeur—Jimmy, you 
know him—and I have to pay his wages any- 
way, so he might just as well take you 
around as to be loafing. I have my own 
garage on the next block with plenty of gaso- 
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line and extra tires, so it won’t cost you a 
cent. And at the end of three months 
ou’ll know all about automobiles and will 
be able to pick out just the kind of car you 
want.” 

Frobel was sincerely impressed by his 
friend’s generosity. He made a feeble at- 
tempt to demur, but Vogel waived his ob- 
jections aside. 

“Tt will be a favor to me,” said Vogel. 
“A car gets rusty and creaks if it is not used 
for three months. You will only be keeping 
it in good condition for me. It really will 
not cost me or you an extra penny.’ 

“Tf that is the case,” replied Frobel, “I 
will see that it is taken out every day.” 

When the Vogels sailed the next day their 
cabin was filled with flowers that expressed 
the gratitude of Ludwig Frobel. 

That same morning the big red touring- 
car drew up in front of Frobel’s residence, 
and the chauffeur rang the bell. “Mr. 
Vogel said I was to take orders from you 
while he’s gone,” he said, touching his cap. 

“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” asked Frobel. 

The chauffeur shook his head. 

“Oh, id makes no difference oud,” said 
Frobel airily. “I speak English chust as 
goot.” 

Presently Mrs. Frobel appeared, attired-in 
an automobile outfit that she had purchased 
for the occasion, and they took a long ride 
through Central Park and out into the 
country. When they reached a wide road 
that stretched straight ahead without a single 
obstruction, Frobel turned to 
the chauffeur. 

“Chimmie,” he said, “der 
first t’ing iss dot I must learn 
how to run der machine by mine- 
self. Now you learn 
me, unt ven der time 
iss up I make you a 
bresent.”’ 

Jimmy promptly 
began to teach his 
temporary master 
how to operate an 
automobile. Alas 
and alack and woe! 

There is nothing more 

simple in life than. to learn 

how to run an automobile. The very 
simplicity of the thing, I verily believe, 
is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
calamities of the road. Were it a 
matter that required a year or two to 
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master none would enter upon it except 
those who went into it seriously, and in the 
course of their education they would, un- 
doubtedly, acquire the rudiments of a sense 
of responsibility. But it is so easy! 

Frobel ran the car back to the city and 
through the park himself. A child could 
operate the levers and the pedals. The 
turning of the wheel to steer to right or to 
left was a matter that required but the most 
rudimentary intelligence. It was not until 
they came to the crowded streets of the 
lower part of the city that the chauffeur sug- 
gested to Frobel that he had better relieve 
him. 

They rode to the garage, a simple brick 
building with a concrete floor, where, after 
the chauffeur had unlocked the heavy oaken 
doors, the Frobels alighted, preferring to 
walk the rest of the way. 

“Are you tired, Ludwig?” 
Frobel. 

‘Tired? Why, I need exercise! It is 
the easiest thing in the world.” 

That night the Frobels began to figure out 
what friends they would invite to share their 
prosperity. (Gentle reader, there is a ter- 
rible temptation at this point to moralize 
upon a curious phase of human nature; to- 
wit: those who have not delight in looking 
forward to the time when they will have, in 
order to share with their friends; and those 
to whom the acquisitions of others fall as a 


asked Mrs. 


FOR TWO DAYS THEY STUDIED THE 
AUTOMOBILE PROBLEM 
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FROBEL RAN THE CAR BACK 
TO THE CITY HIMSELF 


loan or as a temporary benefit delight, 
equally, in planning for the enjoyment of 
their less-fortunate friends; but those who 
have and own and possess never seem to be 
troubled with such philanthropic impulses. 
But I shall not moralize.) 

There were the Schmittbergers. Of course 
the Schmittbergers had to be invited. To 
possess an automobile, if only for a day, 
without sharing it with the Schmittbergers 
was out of the question. 

“T will write to them,” said Mrs. Frobel, 
“and ask them to come out with us on 
Saturday.” 

“Better make it Monday,” replied Lud- 
wig. “I think I can run the car by myself 
by that time.” 

Then there were the Schlogls and the 
Wieners and Mr. and Mrs. Cohen, who had 
sent Mr. Frobel such a nice birthday pres- 
ent. And there were the presidents, the 
vice-presidents, the secretaries, and the 
treasurers of nearly a dozen societies, lodges, 
and clubs to which Frobel belonged, all of 
whom, he felt, would enjoy an automobile 
outing so keenly that it would almost be a 
crime not to invite them. They made a list 


that extended through the entire three 
months, and for a few days Mrs. Frobel was 
busy sending out letters of invitation. It is 
almost needless to say that every one of these 
invitations was accepted with alacrity. Some 
of these friends were invited merely for a 
morning’s or an afternoon’s ride, while 
others—the more intimate ones—were asked 
to accompany the Frobels on an outing that 
was to last two or three days. 
Upon the following day they went 
out again. Frobel drove the auto- 
mobile all day himself, and the 
chauffeur even compli- 
mented him upon his skill 
in operating the car. 
Frobel noticed that the 
chauffeur looked some- 
what pale and asked him 
if he did not feel well. 
“Tm all right,” Jimmy 
answered. “I’ve had a 
little headache for the 
last two or three days, 
but I guess it’ll pass off.” 
By Saturday Frobel 
felt that he had become 
a proficient chauffeur. 
He could pilot the car 
not only along the de- 
serted country roads, but even in the tangle 
of the thickest traffic in the heart of the 
city, feeling perfectly at his ease. To de- 
scribe the zest with which he enjoyed these 
outings would require more space than any 
writer’s conscience would permit him to fill. 
He wondered how he had ever been ableto live 
without possessing an automobile. He pitied 
the poor people who jumped to one side at 
the sound of the automobile’s horn. He 
acquired a feeling of hearty contempt for 
those who were compelled to travel afoot. 
He wondered why laws were not passed to 
keep wagons and trucks and street-cars off 
the thoroughfares that were best suited to 
automobiles. He looked forward with the 
keenest delight to the many outings he and 
his wife had planned with their friends and 
acquaintances. And then 

It was on Sunday. They were humming 
along a quiet road in southern Connecticut 
when the chauffeur, who was unusually pale 
that day, clutched Frobel by the arm. 

“T feel sick,” he said. “Do you mind go- 
ing back to the town we just passed? I 
want to see a doctor.” 

Frobel promptly turned the car, and 
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within ten minutes the chauffeur was in the 
hands of a physician. 

“T can’t tell exactly what it is,” the physi- 
cian said. “It may be typhoid, or it may be 
pneumonia, or it may be something else. 
But you’ve got a little fever, and you’d bet- 
ter go to a hospital right away.” 

“Don’t get worried aboud me, Chimmie,” 
said Frobel. “I run der car back by mine- 
self. You chust look after your health. 
Chump in now unt I take you by der hos- 
pital.” 

Half an hour later Frobel and his wife 
were on their way back to the city with Fro- 
bel managing the car entirely by himself. 

“T’ll take you home first, Minna,” he said, 
“and then I’ll take the car up to the garage. 
Then I will telephone to the hospital to find 
out what is the matter with Jimmy.” 

With heart and mind serene Frobel ran 
the car to the garage, and not until he had 
turned the automobile up the incline that 
led to the door did the shadow of a misgiv- 
ing fall upon his soul. He had forgotten to 
ask the chauffeur for the key to the garage. 
He tried the door. It was locked. He 
walked around to the rear of the building 
where there was a small window. Frobel 
calculated the distance and concluded that 
he could not reach it without a ladder. 

“Donnerwetter!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I must 
go back to Connecticut.” 

He knew the road well. He had traveled 
it several times before and knew just where 
to turn to the right and where to the left. 
But ere he had covered half the distance 
darkness began to set in, and Frobel dis- 
covered that there was a wide difference be- 
tween steering an automobile by day and by 
night. It grew darker and darker, and Fro- 
bel was just beginning to wonder whether, 
perchance, he had struck the wrong road 
when, directly before him, a red lantern 
seemed to spring from the ground, and 
“Halt, there!” cried a peremptory voice. 

Frobel stopped the car. “Vot iss id?” 

“Say, what d’ye mean by running around 
without lights? You’re under arrest.” 

Frobel’s heart sank. He had never be- 
fore been out at night, and he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about lights or about the rules 
of the road. “Say, mister ” he began. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the voice. 

“Oh, vot’s der use! Vot do you vant I 
do?” 

“Light your lamps, and then I’ll take you 
to the justice of the peace.” 
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“T don’t know how der lamps iss lighted. 
Id ain’d my automobile, unt I don’t know 
nodding aboud id.” 

“Well, I'll be gol-durned!”’ exclaimed the 
voice. Presently a figure emerged from the 
darkness and clambered upon the seat be- 
side Frobel. ‘Come on, my friend. Drive 
right ahead. To the left now.” 

And in a few minutes Frobel found him- 
self in a small village before the office of the 
justice of the peace, who had been making 
hay that day even after the sun had ceased 
to shine. 

“Going at full speed without lights,” said 
the constable. 

“Twenty dollars,” said the justice of the 
peace, and that was the extent of the con- 
versation that took place. Frobel said never 
a word. He was too weary for utterance. 
With a long-drawn sigh he paid the twenty 
dollars and then, turning to the constable, 
asked in a meek voice, 

“Show me only how to make on der lights 
unt den how I get back by der main road.” 

The constable had evidently had more ex- 
perience with automobiles than Frobel, for 
within a few minutes he had not only set 
both headlights blazing brightly, but had ex- 
plained to Frobel how they worked. Then 
he took Frobel as far as the main road, 
where they parted, Frobel to seek the key 
to his friend’s garage and the constable to 
return to his trap for the unwary. An hour 
later Frobel arrived at the hospital. 

“The chauffeur? Oh, he left half an 
hour after he arrived. He thought he 
would rather go home and have his family 
doctor look after him. No, he left no ad- 
dress.” 

Frobel groaned. “He didn’t say nodding 
aboud a keys?” he asked, “a keys by der 
garage?” 

No, the chauffeur had said nothing about 
anything. Frobel returned to the city. On 
the way back he ran over some obstruction 
in the road that made his teeth rattle, and 
as the automobile returned to the level road 


he distinctly heard something crack. He 


drove down Broadway until he came to the 
first garage. 

“Diss iss not my automobile,” he ex- 
plained to the man who, between yawns, had 
admitted that he was in charge, “but I vant 
to keep id here all night. I come in der 
morning unt pay vot id costs. If dere iss 
somet’ing der matter, blease fix id. Maype 
somet’ing iss busted. I heard a sound.” 
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The man yawned three times. “All right, 
boss. I'll look after it.” 

The following morning Frobel went 
to the garage where he had left the car. 
“How much costs id?” he asked. 

“Twenty-three dollars,”’ was the reply. 

‘Ach, du lieber Gott! Twenty-t’ree mil- 
lion teffils! Say, vot’s der matter? Vot 
costs id for a automobile vot iss left here 
only one night ?” 

The man lit a cigarette. “The man you 
left it with last night said you told him to 
repair it. One of the springs was broken, 
and we put in anew one. You can take the 
old one along with you if you like.” 

Frobel scratched his head a long time. 
“Iss der old one worth anyt’ing?” he asked. 

The man shook his head. “Not a cent!” 

Frobel paid the twenty-three dollars, and 
after he had taken his place at the wheel 
and an obliging attendant had cranked the 
motor, he shook his fist in the air. ‘‘You 
iss all t’ieves!” he cried. ‘ Nefer as long as 
I lif vill I efer come here again.” 

He rode to a newspaper office where, with 
the aid of a clerk, he composed an adver- 
tisement which he ordered inserted in big 
letters the following morning: 

Jimmy, come to Mr. Frobel’s house right away. 
If you are sick send the key to the garage. Any- 
way send your address. Trouble. 

He then drove to another garage and asked 
what it cost to keep a car there. 

“Thirty dollars a month,” he was told. 

“Mine Gott! By der day, mister, by der 
day! I wouldn’t keep diss machine a whole 
month no place if I got id for nodding. Vot 
costs id by der day?” 

“We charge two dollars a day and a dollar 
extra for washing.” 

‘“‘Dot’s more like id. To-night I pring id 
around until I finds my chauffeur. Say, you 
don’t know vare lifs a chauffeur mit a pale 
face unt blue eyes vot iss called Chimmie, 
vot ?” 

“We got a fellow named Jimmy here, but 
he is a darky.” 

When Frobel reached home he found his 
wife with a letter in her hand, smiling 
roguishly. 

“What do you think!” she exclaimed. 
“Your sister Frieda is coming to America. 
She is bringing a young girl along to keep 
her company, but I guess it’s because she 
wants a chaperon. You know that baron 
she was writing about? He’s coming over 
on the same steamer. If he’s nice we’ll take 
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them out in the automobile, and maybe | 
can arrange a match.” 

“Arrange all the matches you like,” said 
her husband, ‘‘only don’t invite any more 
people out in the automobile. I wish we 
had never invited a soul.” 

They went out for a ride to Larchmont 
that afternoon, and Frobel unburdened him- 
self of his tale of woe. ‘‘If that chauffeur 
does not show up to-morrow I will keep the 
automobile in storage somewhere.” 

“But, Ludwig,” replied his wife, “it is 
impossible. To-morrow the Schmittbergers 
are going out with us. Mrs. Schmittberger 
came to the house to-day and brought me 
such a nice cake. She has bought an auto- 
mobile veil for to-morrow.” 

There came to Frobel’s mind a vivid recol- 
lection of the many people they had invited 
for the next three months. Nearly every day 
of those three months was taken up with an 
automobile engagement. And he did not see 
how they could get out of a single one of them. 

“The Schlogls,” he suggested to his wife, 
with sudden hopefulness, “can’t we tell 
them we are sorry, but it is all off?” 

Mrs. Frobel shook her head. “Don’t 
you remember how nice they were when you 
were sick? And that bottle of Rhine wine 
Mr. Schlogl sent you? They would feel 
terrible if we disappointed them.” 

Frobel sighed. ‘‘Fool that I was to ever 
want an automobile!” he exclaimed. They 
were spinning along a country road at the 
rate of perhaps eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour. They were nearing a house, a neat, 
white house of colonial design, situated about 
fifty feet from the picket fence that bordered 
the road. There was a garden in front of 
the house, and an old man was watering 
the flowers. Frobel suddenly became aware 
that the automobile no longer responded to 
his touch at the steering-wheel and turned 
off the power. 

‘“‘What is the matter?” asked his wife. 
Before he could reply, before he could apply 
the emergency brake—almost before he could 
think—the big car turned sharply to one 
side and, carried on by its momentum, 
crashed through the picket fence, plowed 
through the entire length of the garden, 
and came to a stop within three inches of 
the porch of the house. The old man 
who had been watering the flowers smiled 
amiably. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘Nice weather we're 
having!” 


Wheels ’’ will appear in the next issue. 





you can’t pronounce it, never 

mind; neither could Casey. 

It is a sort of amateur Greek 

word that Geoffrey made up 

himself, so it would fit in the 

same list as telephone, phono- 

graph, cinematograph, mega- 

phone, and so on; and Casey was no Greek. 
Farfromit. Ifyou had mentioned Demos- 
thenes and Solon to Casey he would have 
said, “Sure now, an’ I dunno anny av thim 
fruit-stand fellers.” All he knew about 
Greece was that it was somewhere in Italy, 
where the dagos and Portuguese come from. 
As Casey came along one morning on his 
way to his boiler-shop he noticed that a sign 
was being painted on the small factory next 
door; and when he went home that-night he 
saw that the sign was complete, “The Geof- 
frey Panklaggephone Company.” By the 
name he guessed carelessly that it was a 
company to make either some new-fangled 
moving-picture machine or a patent medicine, 
and forgot all about it. When a man is try- 
Ing to run a boiler-shop these days he has his 
hands full with that. He hasn’t time to stop 


to study out Pan—panklag—pan-whatever- 


it-is. No, sor. 

The way that Geoffrey got the name was 
this. He looked up “noise” in the diction- 
ary, and it didn’t have a Greek root, so he 
found a synonym, “clangor,” and he looked 
that up, and that did have a Greek root. He 
had to have Greek in the name. The word 
was “klagge,” so he took “klagge” and 
tacked “pan” on one end, to mean that his 
machine was good for all kinds of noise, and 
then he stuck “phone” on the other end, 
because that never seems to do any harm, 
and makes a good ending for any sort of new- 
fangled machine; and there he had his word 
—panklaggephone.” It didn’t mean any- 
thing, but it looked whooping on a sign. 
That was just the kind of word Geoffrey 
wanted; the kind a man like Casey couldn’t 
pronounce. It looked as sweet as “vita- 
graph.” 

It is wonderful what simple little things 
hide under big names, sometimes. There 
Geoffrey had worked out that tremendous 
word for his machine, and the machine was 
just a simple little every-day invention, a 
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noise-absorber. Nothing more. Just a noise- 
absorber. Anyone could have invented it. 
Geoffrey happened to think of it first. 

The whole thing was so simple that it was 
almost childish. I can describe the pan- 
klaggephone in a very few words, so that any- 
one can understand it and, if he desires, 
make one himself. The idea is simply this: 
If we have too much water anywhere, and we 
want to get rid of it, we get a sponge. A 
sponge is a water-absorber. If we have too 
much electricity and want to get rid of it, 
we get a storage-battery. A storage-battery 
is an electricity-absorber. If we have too 
much money and want to get rid of it, we get 
an automobile. An automobile is a money- 
absorber. But what Geoffrey wanted to 
create was a noise-absorber. Water makes a 
noise, electricity makes a noise, money makes 
a noise; therefore Geoffrey 
built a machine that was 
something like an automobile, 
something like a storage-bat- 
tery, and something like a 
sponge. Havingdone this, and 
found that his model worked 
all right, Geoffrey formed his 
stock company, rented the 
factory building, and began 
making panklaggephones. 
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WHEN CASEY WANTED TO TALK TO A WORK- 
MAN IN HIS SHOP HE HAD TO LEAD 
HIM TO A LUMBER-YARD 


Geoffrey's Panklaggephone 


Great is modern science! A friend of mine 
went out the other day to kill a man who had 
insulted him. He took his rifle, which was 
the new soundless kind, and loaded it with 
smokeless powder. He walked up to within 
twenty feet of his enemy, aimed full at his 
heart, pulled the trigger, and shot him dead. 
All his enemy did was to say, “ Don’t point 
that gun at me!” No smoke from the gun, no 
sound from it, how was the man to know he 
had been killed? My friend went up to him 
and told him he was dead, that he was shot 
through the heart, and still he wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. No smoke, no sound—he simply 
couldn’t believe he was dead. My friend 
showed him the hole he had shot in him, 
and that it was a new hole, but the fellow was 
still skeptical. He didn’t weaken until my 
friend got a paper and showed him an article 
about soundless guns and smokeless powder, 
and even then he said he half believed it was a 
newspaper fake. But he hated to disoblige, 
so he died. But he wasted half an hour of my 
friend’s time uselessly. It was one of the 
fruits of ignorance. It was the same kind of 
ignorance as that which afflicted Casey. 

Casey’s boiler-shop was built on the prin- 
ciple that seems most approved for boiler- 
shops—the reverberant principle. In a 
boiler-shop of that kind, if you hit a sauce- 
pan with a tack-hammer the sound will boom 
up to the ceiling, and echo back along the 
walls, and roll up and down, multiplying as it 
goes, until it is making as much racket as a 
Wagner crescendo. But if you put two men 
at work on a big iron tubular boiler in that 
sort of shop, one man inside the boiler and 
one outside, both with heavy hammers, the 
utmost limit of slam-bang noise is reached. 
Casey had forty-one men at work in his boiler- 
shop. When he went up to a workman and 
shouted in his ear at the top of his lungs all 
the workman could hear was the warm 
breath of Casey on the back of his neck. 
When Casey wanted to talk to a workman in 
his shop he had to take him by the sleeve and 
lead him one block east and two south, and 
draw him into the recesses of a lumber-yard. 

Over by the front door of Casey’s boiler- 
shop was the machine that takes the flat 
plates of boiler-iron and rolls them into 
cylinders. It was a pretty good noise-maker, 
too. Off to one side of that machine was 
Casey’s own boiler, the one that ran the ma- 
chines in his shop, and it was a boiler Casey 
was proud of. It was the first boiler he had 
ever made, and it was breaking the age-record 











CASEY WAS STOPPING UP A LEAK WITH 
WET ASHES 


for boilers. Everyone said it was already ten 
years beyond the utmost age-limit for boilers, 
and it was patched up with squares and ob- 
longs of riveted iron ‘until it looked like a 
cylindrical crazy-quilt. Everyone told Casey 
he ought to have a new boiler. Every time he 
took a workman one biock east and two south 
the workman would give notice that he was 
going to quit unless Casey got a new boiler. 
They told Casey it wasn’t safe to work in a 
shop where there was an old, rickety boiler 
that leaked so it put out the furnace fire. 
Then Casey would say he guessed he’d make 
himself a new boiler as soon as he got time; 
but he never got time, and the next time he 
had a chance to speak to the workmen they 
would tell him it was absolute suicide to carry 
seventy pounds of steam in that old tea- 
kettle; that forty pounds would be danger- 
ous. Casey stood it as long as he could, and 
then, one morning, he called all his workmen 
together and made them a speech. He said 
he had been making boilers before most of 
them were born, and knew more about boilers 
than any man in the country, and that they 
heed not be afraid of that boiler if he wasn’t. 
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He said he had had that boiler 
‘years and years, and it had never 
exploded yet, and that he was tired 
of having men, in his shop, work 
with one eye on their job and one 
on the old boiler. 

“Go awn back t’ worrk now,” 
said Casey, “an’ whin ye see me 
makin’ fer th’ door ’twill be plinty 
av toime fer ye t’ think av th’ boiler 
Pat Casey is th’ biggest 

coward av th’ lot av ye, make sure 
av that.” 

Then he went around behind the 
boiler and changed the gage so that 
it registered forty pounds when it 
was carrying seventy, threw a cup 

of kerosene into the furnace to encourage the 
fire, and forgot all about it. 

The third day after the sign of the Pan- 
klaggephone Company was painted on the wall 
of the building next door to his boiler-shop 
Casey got down to work early. It was his 
custom. If he had any orders to give it was 
necessary to give them before work began, so 
that they might be heard. 

One by one the men dropped in, and when 
Casey blew the whistle they set to work, all at 
once and heartily. It was a grand noise; 
forty men pounding on boiler-plate with 
heavy hammers, and one rolling steel plates 
through the machine. It was the climax of 
clangor. It was so noisy that not a sound 
could be heard; it was roar! bang! clank! 
continuously, without intermission. Each 
man was making so much noise himself that 
he could not hear any other man’s noise. 
Casey was behind his boiler, stopping up a 
leak in a seam with wet ashes. 

Suddenly a look of anger darkened his face. 
Silence, utter silence, had settled over the 
boiler-shop. Casey knew what was the 
matter. The cowards had taken fear of the 
old boiler! Rage filled his heart. After him 
making them a speech about it, too! He 
took off his greasy felt hat and threw it down 
and stamped on it. He pulled off his greasy 
coat and threw that down and kicked it. He 
rolled up his sleeves and doubled up his fists, 
and stepped from behind the boiler. He 
yelled the war-cry of all the Caseys. Then 
he stopped short. Not aman was gone from 
his place. Not a man had stopped work. 
Everywhere hammers rose and fell against 
boiler-plates. And everywhere was abso- 
lute silence. Not a sound; not a murmur. 
Absolute silence. 
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For one minute Casey stood absolutely 
still, and then a pale, scared look came over 
his face. He glanced around cautiously— 
no one seemed to be observing him. He 
swelled out his chest and yelled twice, like a 
scared jackal, but he could not hear his own 
yell. Hecould not hearanything. He began 
to perspire. 

There is so much noise in a boiler-shop 
that often the boiler-makers cannot hear the 
noise. Casey was pretty sure he had gone 
suddenly deaf, but he was not quite sure. 
With a cautious motion he bent slowly down 
and picked up a square of boiler-iron and a 
hammer. If he was once outside the shop 
and beat on that square of iron with the ham- 
mer he would soon know if he had gone deaf. 
Slowly he turned and stepped cautiously 
toward the door. 

The boiler-makers saw him and got there 
first. Long before Casey had reached the 
sidewalk the last boiler-maker was on his 
way to the lumber-yard, with one eye on 
safety and the other on the air, where he 
expected to see Casey’s boiler soaring. He 
was a cross-eyed boiler-maker or he could 
not have done this. There were plenty of 
lumber-piles, and the boiler-makers went so 
far under them that Casey had to pry them 
out with a piece of scantling. 

“Ye fools!” said Casey, when he had 
them all out again. 

“Aw!” said the foreman; “you said yer- 
self we was t’ git out when we seen you git 
out. Wasn’t you gittin’ out?” 

“T’ll not say but what I was step- 
pin’ outside a bit,” said Casey, “but 
I was not runnin’. J was walkin’ 
easy. Twas not because av th’ boiler I 
was goin’.” 

“How was we to know what you was 
goin’ out for?” asked the foreman 
angrily. ‘What was you goin’ 
out for, anyway?” 

“Nawthin’,”’ said Casey 
evasively. “I fergit what 
it was, now. Iwas naw- 
thin’ important, annyhow. 
Mebby ’twas some wan 
goin’ by I wanted a word 
with.” 

“AU right,’’ 


said the foreman ae, 
sulkily. “AllI got <S } : 
to say is it must =< “k., wae 
have been some : 
one you’re mighty 


scared of, by the looks of you when you was 
goin’, for . 

Suddenly the foreman stopped speaking. 
His lips kept on forming words, but they 
made no sounds. Casey was walking on 
with his head down, and, as his words faded 
away, the foreman turned pale. There was 
something the matter with his voice, but he 
did not know what. He glanced secretively 
at Casey, but Casey was not looking. He 
tried a few words experimentally, but the ex- 
periment worked badly. He whistled. Not 
asound. Deaf and dumb both! The scared 
look gathered on the foreman’s face. Casey 
and his foreman and his boiler-makers went 
back to the boiler-shop as silently as a 
funeral driving over moss. 

“Well, byes,” said Casey, when they were 
all inside, “’twas no wan’s fault. Git 
worrk!” But his voice fell silent. Hodges 
picked up his hammer and hit the side of a 
boiler. He might as well have hit a roll of 
cotton batting. He looked at the boiler in 
surprise. Then he looked at the head of his 
hammer. 
Then he hit yi 
the boiler Ss 
again, and q 
the pale, 
scared look 
came upon 

















CASEY HAD TO PRY THEM OUT WITH A PIECE OF SCANTLING 
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his face. He glanced around cautiously. 
Casey was paying no attention to him. No 
one was. All the boiler-makers were pale 
and scared, and were tapping on their boilers 
experimentally. Pale and scared, they all 
went to work. They motioned and gestured 
to each other, just as they did when the shop 
was full of clangor. They were like pictures 
of a boiler-shop and its workers thrown on 
a sheet by a cinematograph—all motion and 
no noise. 

When the day’s work was ended the work- 
ers did not troop out together as usual. They 
stole away one by one, and they did not go 
home immediately. One by one they sought 
their favorite doctors. 

“T’m thinkin’,”’ said Casey to his, “there 
do be somethin’ th’ matter with me ears, 
Doc. There be flushes av silence come over 
me t’-day, whilst I’m worrkin’ in me shop. 
Would ye be testin’ me ears for me?” 

“Step into the operating-room here,’ said 
the doctor. “Now, let me see, what is your 
business ?”” 

“T’m Casey, th’ boiler-maker.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, and then turned to 
the door, where his attendant had come. 
“A man? Well, have him wait. What is 
his trouble?” 

“He thinks he’s going deaf,’’ said the at- 
tendant. 





‘*SOMETHING THAT I MAY CALL BOILER-SHOP DEAFNESS, 
CAUSED BY TOO MUCH NOISE” 





The doctor took up Casey’s case. He 
tested him in every known way. He told 
Casey he had ears so perfect that they were 
almost marvelous. 

“Excuse me, Doctor,’’ said the attendant, 
looking in, “but there is another man here 
now.” 

“What is his trouble?” asked the doctor. 

“He thinks he is going deaf,” said the at- 
tendant. 

“Tell him to come in,”’ said the doctor, 
“and tell the other man to come in, and if any 
more men come thinking they are going deaf 
have them come in.” 

A few more did drop in, soon. They were 
all pale and scared looking. 

“Now, men,” said the doctor, when he had 
examined them all, “you have not a thing to 
worry about. Your ears are all perfect. 
Your cases are peculiar, but not inexplicable. 
I might say that they resemble the snow- 
blindness that is caused by too much light. 
You are evidently suffering from something 
that I may call boiler-shop deafness, caused 
by too much noise. The nerves of the ear 
are temporarily paralyzed by too many and 
too violent sound-waves. In order to pre- 
vent a recurrence I advise you to wear ear- 
muffs stuffed with cotton.” 

At the end of his first manufacturing week 
Geoffrey had twenty panklaggephones com- 
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THERE WAS NOISE EVERYWHERE 


pleted, ready for shipment, and he went 
home to his young wife beaming with hap- 
piness, riding beside the driver on the high 
seat of a delivery truck. Behind him, in the 
truck, was a full-sized panklaggephone. He 
was taking it home. It was his wife’s birth- 
day present. 

Geoffrey had had a panklaggephone in his 
house, but it had been the model merely, a 
small affair. It had been enough to prove to 
him that his idea was a good one, and that 
the panklaggephone would absorb noises, but 
the machine had been so small that it left 
much to be desired. It was strong enough to 
absorb the noise of a mosquito or two, and 
had been useful in that way, giving one per- 
fect rest from mosquitos in the bedroom, 
until the mosquito, really bit; but Mrs. Geof- 
frey had been losing sleep night after night on 
account of the crying of her baby, and was 
growing pale and thin. She knew that the 
best thing to do was to let the baby cry itself 
to sleep again, but she was so nervous she 
could not, and Geoffrey felt that a panklag- 
gephone in the house would be a great boon. 
It would not only absorb the baby’s cries, but 
the street-noises, Mrs. Geoffrey’s snores 


(she would sleep with her mouth open), the 
crowing of the neighbors’ roosters in the 
early morning, and a lot of other unpleasant 
sounds. 





Geoffrey’s Panklaggephone 


He and the driver of the truck unloaded the 
panklaggephone—it was quite a large affair— 
and carried it into the house. They set it, 
temporarily, in the hall, and Geoffrey touched 
the button that started the absorber. As he 
did so he said: 

“Now, dear, you will see how it works, 
You hear the baby crying at the top of his 
voice” (“I should think I did,” said Mrs. 
Geoffrey) “and all I do is touch this but- 
ton ” 

Geoffrey touched the button. The baby 
cried louder than before, and his voice was 
quite as apparent. A frown gathered on 

Geoffrey’s brow. 
“That’s funny,” he said. He 
pushed the button again and again. 
The panklaggephone would not 
absorb. “That’s very funny,” said Geoffrey. 

“Well, never mind just now,” said Mrs. 
Geofirey. “Here is a telegram that came to 
the house just a few minutes ago. I opened 
it. And you must come to your dinner right 
away if you are to catch-the train.” 

The telegram was from Geoffrey’s agent 
in Chicago. He wired that he 
hoped to close a contract for 7 
one hundred panklaggephones, 
but thought Geoffrey 
himself should be on 
the spot. 

Geoffrey hurried through 
hisdinner and then ran to catch 
the train, and the last thing he 
said, before he went, was that he would 
fix the panklaggephone when he got home 
Monday. He supposed there was something 
wrong with the mechanism. He did not 
know that the panklaggephone had absorbed 
up to its full capacity. 

The home of the Geoffreys was in a very 
refined and quiet section of the town; a sec- 
tion so quiet that, after ten o’clock at night, 
the steps of the police officer could be heard 
for several blocks, and. when Mrs. Geofirey 
went to her dining-room that night at one 
o’clock to see if she had really forgotten to 
lock the windows, she was greatly pleased to 
hear the steps of the policeman on the street 
before the house. It made her feel much 
safer. She was always a little nervous when 
Geoffrey was away. 

The moment she reached the top of the 
stairs she paused, listening. From below, 
somewhere, she heard the sound of a heavy 
truck jolting over a stone-paved street. The 
sound seemed to come from the front hall, as 

















if the truck were being driven about the hall 
itself. Mrs. Geoffrey turned pale, and a 
scared look settled upon her face. She could 
hear the heavy breathing of the horses, the 
crack of the whip, and the creaking of the 
harness. Then, suddenly, from the hall, 
came two wild Irish yells, and instantly a 
boiler-shop burst into full voice. Her ears 
were deafened by the clangor of metal against 
metal, of hammer against boiler-plate, a wild 
hurricane of noise, terrific, unbelievable, 
stunning. Mrs. Geoffrey put her two hands 
straight out in front of her and fainted back- 
ward with a thud that was lost in the racket. 

The panklaggephone was unloading the 
boiler-shop. 

The house shook with the noise, and the 
windows rattled. It was a rude shock to 
that refined and quiet neighborhood, and the 
policeman dashed up the steps and kicked in 
the front door. He stopped, stunned. To 


the best of his knowledge and belief there. 


were forty-one boiler-makers busily making 
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THE PANKLAGGEPHONE WAS UNLOADING THE BOILER-SHOP 
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boilers in that house. There was noise 
everywhere—it did not seem to come from 
any one spot. The house was all noise. 
He dashed upstairs, and tripped over Mrs. 
Geofirey—not another soul but the baby. 
He dashed to the garret—not a soul. He 
dashed down to the first floor—not a soul. 
Not a soul in the cellar! No one in the 
house but a fainted woman and a baby. 
And the racket of forty-one strenuous boiler- 
makers pounding on iron with steel ham- 
mers! The policeman yelled once and ran. 
All up and down the street windows opened 
and heads were put out. People came forth 
dressed in nothing much with a spare sheet 
over it. The fire department came on the 
run, and so did the police reserves. Police 
reserves are useful in keeping people away 
from places, but there is not much a fire de- 
partment can do in putting out noises, but it 
did what it could! It worked on the principle 
that the noise was coming out of Geoffrey’s 
house, and that if there was no house the 
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noise could not come out of it,so they did what 
they could to do away with the house. They 
were pretty successful. A fire department 
can do a great deal when it tries. Of course 
there were some pieces of plaster here and 
there that would not come off the walls easily, 
but when they turned the hose on them they 
began to weaken, and they would have had 
them all off had a stream of water not brought 
Mrs. Geoffrey to herself. Pat Casey him- 
self helped carry the panklaggephone out of 
the house when she had explained that the 
noise probably came from that. 

When Geoffrey reached his office Monday 
noon he found Casey awaiting him. 
“Good day t’ ye,” said Casey. 

Mister Geoffrey, I’m thinkin’ ?”’ 

“T am,”’ said Geoffrey. 

“Casey’s me name,” said Casey. “I’m 
th’ man what runs th’ boiler-shop that meks 
th’ noise thim machines av your’n has been 
absorbin’.”’ 

“Now, Mr. Casey,” said Geoffrey firmly, 
“T am very busy to-day. I have been away, 
and I have come home to find my house 
a wreck. I am willing to do what is right in 
the matter, but I really cannot take the time to 
go over it to-day. If the absorption of your 
noise by my machines has caused you any 
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Geoffrey’s Panklaggephone 


loss my company will pay for it, but——” 

*? Twas not that I was thinkin’ av,” said 
Casey. “ I was wonderin’ what wan av thim 
pank—thim pank ad 

“ Panklaggephones ? ” said Geoffrey. 

“Vis; wan iv thim. I was wonderin’ what 
th’ cost might be?” 

“Certainly,” said Geoffrey. “Such a ma- 
chine should be of the greatest use in a 
boiler-shop, particularly if this.crusade against 
noise— Now, we will guarantee to supply 
one that has not absorbed any noise.” 

“Do ye know me ould woman?” asked 
Casey. 

“No,” said Geoffrey, with some surprise. 

“Well, ’twas not wan av th’ absorbin’ kind 
I was thinkin’ av,” said Casey. “I mek out 
very well at th’ boiler-shop; very well. But 
there do be some toimes whin me ould woman 
has th’ gift o’ speech, an’ th’ house do be 
annythin’ but peaceful an’ quict, an’ I’m a 
man that loikes quiet, Mister Geoffrey. I 
was after hearin’ th’ pank—th’ machine 
goin’ off at yer house th’ other night, Mr. 
Geoffrey, an’ I would loike t’ have wan 
av thim loaded up with a boiler-shop t’ 
take home. ’Twould be _ restful, loike, 
t? turn awn whin th’ ould woman breaks 
loose.” 
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‘“TWOULD BE RESTFUL, LOIKE, T’ TURN AWN WHIN TH’ 
OULD WOMAN BREAKS LOOSE” 








Rallying Round the Cross 


By Harold Bolce 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Editor's Note. ~This article, the last of the series dealing with scholastic repudiation of 
all solemn authority, is the answer of the orthodox church to the contemporary teaching 
of the higher institutions of learning. Throughout the United States preachers of many 
denominations have been discussing these articles from the pulpit. Mr. Bolce herewith 
presents the opinions of some of the ablest defenders of Christian doctrines. They say 
that it is to the cross, not to the campus, that man turns in the hour of grief, and that no 
greater calamity could befall civilization than the academic destruction of the gospel that 
there is but one name given among men whereby humanity can be saved. The churches 
hold that a man may learn all the languages of the schools and not be able to make himself 
understood at the bar of God; that the schoolmen who are trying to dynamite the rock of 
ages will ultimately call upon that rock to cover them; and that without the remission of 
the world’s sins effected through the crucifixion of Christ, mankind, in the gloom that 
leads to the grave, would have no light. It is believed that the eternal providence of God 
closes the eyes of death not with darkness and terror, but with a flash of immortal light, 


and that death for the Christian on earth is daybreak for his soul with God. 


garden of Gethsemane. There have been 
many philosophers from Socrates to the men 
of learning of to-day, but not one has risen to 
the moral and spiritual heights of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The peace that passeth 
understanding would be unknown to a 
troubled race had God not sent his son to 
die that men might live. The churches do 
not deny that this is a mystery, but, they in- 
sist, so is all life, and so is every phase of 
death, and so are the phenomena of all mat- 
ter, from the gentle rain and dew to the fiery 
suns that hold planets to their courses. 

For the colleges to deny that God is con- 
scious of the needs of his children and at- 


CHOLASTIC arraignment of 
the church has been com- 
plete. Some of the greatest 
schoolmen in the United 
States have been quoted as 
condemning the sacred story 
and setting up society as 
man’s mentor and guide. 
The churches, in no uncer- 
tain terms, reply that the 
colleges are teaching’ in dero- 
gation of life’s highest ideals; that Chris- 
tianity is the only thing that links earth to 
heaven; and that without religion, without 
the suffering of the Prophet of Galilee, with- 








out the expiation for the sins of the world 
effected by his crucifixion, mankind, in the 
encircling gloom that leads to the grave, 
would have no light. In his helplessness and 
despair man would have “no language but 
a cry.” 

Academic groves throughout the world 
testify to the pride of intellect in the achieve- 
ments of science. But all combined they 


are, the churches contend, less significant 
than what was wrought for mankind in the 





tentive to their prayers is to create a Deity 
more terrible than any being imagined by 
barbaric hordes. ‘‘God is a person,” says 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, ‘‘a person capable of 
affections and emotions. He is a heart that 
feels. His spirit is filled with the music of 
pleasure. To waken that music, to 
win that approval, to please God, surely 
that is the highest and holiest object for a 
human life.” 

The colleges say that God is not gratified 
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by praise; that he is not moved by adula- 
tion; that the hosannas of man are not only 
not heard in heaven, but that, in an age of 
scientific precision and philosophic acumen, 
they are out of place on earth. The reply 
of the churches is embodied in the Christian 
song—a litany of worship that voices the 
joyous faith of reverent millions — 
Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise. 

And against the teaching that man is tiring 
of the smell of incense, they offer the belief 
that prayer forever rises as a sweet offer- 
ing to the throne of grace and that an 
humble and a contrite heart still stands as 
the ancient sacrifice most acceptable to the 
Maker of mankind. There is, so far as I 
know, not a clergyman in America who 
dissents from the doctrine as emphasized by 
the late Rev. Augustus Coit, that to kneel 
and adore is the noblest posture of the soul. 

The churches teach plainly that God is 
something more than gravity. The Infinite 
cannot be expressed by a chemical formula. 
The “God of our fathers, known of old,” 
cannot be compressed into the metaphysics 
of the modern schools. He indeed ‘‘moves 
in a mysterious way,” and there is some- 
thing more than anthropomorphic idolatry 
in the sacred song that declares that the In- 
finite ‘‘plants his footsteps in the sea and 
rides upon the storm.” 

Modern science and philosophy would 
make man’s spirit coequal with God’s, but 
the churches ask the schoolmen how they 
will answer the ancient question of the In- 
finite to man: “‘ Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Declare, if 
thou hast understanding.” As in the days 
of Job, the question may be asked of puny 
man in his pride, whether he can bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the 
bands of Orion or guide Arcturus with his 
sons. There is something, the churches 
say, in Christianity’s conception of God not 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the schools, 
which have dragged heaven from the skies 
and find no God in the interstellar void. 
But the Christian still looks with the 
eyes of faith to the spiritual city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. They who have entered into com- 
munion with the Father have had revealed 
to them glimpses of that home not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. As- 
tronomy has, indeed, revealed the infinite 
wonders of the abyss. It may have, as Doc- 


tor Schurman says, “dislocated heaven 
and hell” (the localized realms of sacred 
legend) and hurled “man from the center of 
the spatial universe’’; but forever beyond the 
sweep of man’s instruments, 

Zion stands with hills surrounded, 

Zion, kept by power divine! 

Philosophy, the preachers say, may exalt 
man and his little hour. It may darken 
counsel by words without knowledge, but 
the Christian realizes that this world is a 
place of tribulation and that there remains a 
rest beyond for the people of God. There 
is no sorrow there, there is no need for the 
sun, for Christ is the light of that paradise. 
And Christian millions still kneel and sing in 
simple faith, 
Here in the body pent 
Absent from him I roam; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


REDEMPTION BY BLOOD 


The colleges repudiate the doctrine that 
man is ransomed by the blood of Christ, de- 
claring that the fall of man is a myth; that 
it was a Judean peasant, not a God, that 
was crucified on Calvary; and that that 
shameful tragedy had absolutely nothing to 
do with remission of sins and the reconcilia- 
tion of an erring race to an outraged God. 
The unequivocal teaching of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is that the vicarious principle consti- 
tutes the ground of divine forgiveness, and 
that the Christ on Golgotha alone points 
mankind away from the road that leads to 
eternal ruin and suffering. No greater 
calamity could befall civilization than the 
academic destruction of the old gospel that 
there is but one name given among men 
whereby humanity can be saved. There 
are many forms of succor, philanthropy, 
and socidlogical activity, but the one com- 
forter is Christ. Jt is to the cross, not to 
the campus, that man turns in the hour of 
grief, and the reassuring message of Chris- 
tianity to-day, as in former years, is that 
God has provided in heaven a place of es- 
cape from the sorrows of earth; that the 
gospel was written for the heart; and that 
“the spear-thrust of the Roman soldier 
tapped the great fountain which alone is 
capable of slaking the thirst of the world.” 
And so, in spite of scholarly shakings of the 
head, the Christian sings and believes, 

His blood atones for all our race 
And sprinkles now the throne of grace. 


The colleges say that the death of Christ 
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itself is meaningless, save as it indicates the 
criminal intolerance of undisciplined religious 
zeal; that it is not the death of the Nazarene 
but his life that counts. The reply of the 
churches is that without the shedding of 
blood there could be no hope for man. 
“Redemption without blood,” says Dr. A. 
E. Keigwin, pastor of the West End Presby- 
terian Church, New York, “‘is bread without 
gluten.” 

THE “BOOK OF BOOKS’ 

The colleges say that “‘the old Bible of a 
darker past, which fettered reason and hin- 
dered progress, is dead, and ought to be 
buried.” ‘The churches reply that 

A glory gilds the sacred page 
Majestic like the sun, 
It gives its light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none. 
And Christians find the ancient prayers and 
litanies as full of comfort and as adequate 
to express their needs and guide their heaven- 
ward desires as did any exile by the rivers 
of Babylon, or ancient Simeon waiting in the 
Lord’s house to see the great salvation. No 
other book in the world’s history has this 
universal fitness. Thus the churches cherish 
the sacred page as ‘‘a witness of God’s love 
and providence in the past, and a pledge and 
promise of that love through the years to 
come.” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot has recently com- 
piled a list of what he believes to be the 
world’s great books. He reduces the num- 
ber to twenty-five. The Bible is left out. 
The churches reply that the scholars of the 
world will ultimately know that there is but 
one volume in the library of God, and that, 
while all things else are vanity and the good- 
liness thereof as the fading and withering 
flower and grass of the field, the word of the 
Lord shall stand forever. 

The colleges say that the ancient cities of 
the plain. perished not because they defied 
God and practised abominations, but because 
they were valueless when routes of traffic 
changed. There was no handwriting of out- 
raged Heaven on ancient walls. The churches 
insist that the record in Holy Writ of God’s 
handwriting that spelled doom for sinful 
Babylon cannot be eliminated by irreverent 
hands. There was indeed the writing of 
God on the wall and in that age, the wicked 
Saw it, and the prophet was able to interpret 
it. To-day, even if God should trace a por- 
tentous message on the walls of the modern 
Babylons, the sinful would not see it, and the 
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prophet, purblind with college philosophy, 
would be unable to grasp its awful sig- 
nificance. And yet “it is as true to-day 
as it ever was in the history of the race, that 
the people who will not obey God shall be 
cut off from being a nation,” says Rev. 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York. 


““SpIRITUAL DEGENERATES”’ IN THE 
COLLEGES 


The most orthodox of the clergy claim that 
the colleges harbor ‘spiritual degenerates ”— 
men with diseased philosophic minds teach- 
ing unwitting youth the way that leads, if 
they care to follow, to the fields of sin. It 
is the blind leading those whose eyes have 
not yet been opened, and all moving to the 
precipice beneath which yawn the gates of 
the abyss. Students go from Christian altars 
to classes of philosophy. The abandon- 
ment of restraint either leads them into fields 
of folly whose only end is ruin, or, in pathetic 
search for truth, they reach lame hands of 
doubt and say in their perplexity, “‘ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” The preachers 
say that philosophy is convenient during 
the four years when the student finds it con- 
genial to forget what he learned at his 
mother’s knee. ‘‘Pull up a doubt,” says 
Rey. Elbert R. Dille, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church of San Francisco, ‘‘and 
you will usually find a sin sticking to the 
roots.” The colleges have exalted Herbert 
Spencer above the Saviour of mankind, but 
the schoolmen will discover too late that “‘a 
diploma is no passport to the skies.” 


NO RELIGION WITHOUT HOPE 


Doctor Keigwin and others teach that 
there never was a religion without hope, and 
there never was a philosophy that gave 
a promise. Philosophy never has proclaimed, 
but always has waged war on, religions. It 
never has been the missionary of a new creed, 
although it always has been attacking the 
old creeds. It takes, but gives nothing in 
return. ‘‘War’s bloody hand has done more 
to lift mankind than the corpse-like fingers 
of philosophy,” says Doctor Keigwin. Even 
commercial greed has done more for civiliza- 
tion than has ‘this clammy hand of phil- 
osophy, that for twenty-four centuries has 
been plucking at the heart of man.” 

Dr. James C. Monaghan, whose services 
are now in demand as a lecturer in religious 
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institutions throughout the country, for he 
is an ardent Christian and churchman, sees 
in the contemporary teachings of the colleges 
an intellectual upheaval which parallels one 
of the most conspicuous and, in his judgment, 
dangerous periods in the history of the world. 
This brilliant churchman says that the 
promise of the present is an individual 
triumph of genius, with the coincident 
downfall of society. In the times that led 
to the Italian Renaissance philosophy 
was honored above faith. The scholars 
clamored for a new conception of God. 
“Groping for a firm foundation for their 
false philosophy, they felt sure they found it 
in Averroés, an Arab, whom they exalted 
to the stars.” They saw in this Arabian 
teacher an embodiment of the spirit of 
Aristotle, the philosopher who to-day, of all 
the ancients, is preeminent in the thought 
of the scholars who deny the authority of the 
church. In that Italian age, also, the leaders 
of the church were no longer looked to in 
faith or morals. ‘‘The new kind of learning, 
destined to do much to destroy, rather than 
to renew, arose.”” The people, ‘intoxicated 
later by Plato, erected altars to him, keeping 
lamps before his bust.” Just as the univer- 
sity men of America are denying the divinity 
of Christ, so the scholars of that Italian 
period of decadence were led to a denial of 
his divinity. For a time “Jesus, the Gali- 
lean, had to go, and Plato, the Greek, usurped 
his place.” 

The new learning affected some of the 
churchmen then even as it has to-day, and 
Cardinal Bembo ‘‘urged Sodoleto not to 
read Paul’s epistles, lest he lose a correct 
Latin by taking on a corrupt one. Reason, 
unguided by faith, was running its wretched 
race. The natural was put over all, the 
supernatural being set aside. Society, that 
had begun to move upward, was set back 
by the Renaissance. Indifference took the 
place of belief.” 


OUR CIVILIZATION MENACED 


Throughout America the conviction is 
strong in church circles that what is best in 
our present-day civilization is menaced. 
It is agreed on many sides that a new 
renaissance, with ail its liberty of thinking 
and riot of brilliant apostasy, is indeed pos- 
sible. That professors are teaching that 
there is nothing fundamentally true or sacred, 
that no commandments came from God, 
that society by its approval can constitute 








any action right, or by its censure decree it 
to be wrong, is dangerously suggestive of that 
period of intellectual brilliancy, but moral 
decay, that placed Boccaccio, the teller of 
immoral tales, in a professor’s chair in the 
University of Florence! 

From the churches’ standpoint the uni- 
versities are building a new tower of Babel, 
and in their alarm over the lack of religious 
instruction in the universities, they have un- 
dertaken to establish religious societies inside 
of college walls. Denominations, and even 
dormitories and local pastorates, have been 
installed among the students in several state 
universities. In the University of Michigan 
no less than seven denominations have un- 
dertaken to preach Christ and him crucified to 
the students. Christian Science societies have 
likewise been formed in universities through- 
out the United States. At the state university 
of North Dakota an affiliated college under 
denominational control has been established 
tocarry on such work in the study of the 
Bible, in church history and the special his- 
tory of the denomination concerned, and 
such other subjects as current opinion now 
prevents the state university from offering. 
“The life of the spirit is fed from above. 
The work of education must be conceived 
in the light of this truth. Altruistic conduct, 
upon which the life of a state depends, re- 
quires it. Positivism robs our educational 
system of the inspiration that gives fiber to 
morality. The religious sanction alone 
furnishes the inspirational motive that makes 
for good citizenship.” Similarly, religious 
institutions are now announcing that they 
aim “above all else to develop genuineness 
of character,” and that “‘the only route 
thereto is the word of God.” 

Rev. D. S. Stephens, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, teaches that morality 
‘requires not only intelligence, but devotion 
that can be aroused only in the warmth of 
religious life. Society,”’ he adds, ‘“‘is more 
vitally concerned with what a man does than 
with what he knows,” for “‘intellectual de- 
velopment only furnishes tools for selfish 
purposes where the heart is not consecrated to 
religious ideals. Where the will is evilly dis- 
posed, it is better that its power should be 
curtailed by ignorance.” The moral char- 
acter which the state desires to see estab- 
lished “‘is attained only when the spirit is 
brought into communion with a source of 
personal life superior to itself—a source of 
life inaccessible to the intellect, but within 





















reach of the fingers of faith and love. ‘The 
heart has reasons,’ says Pascal, ‘that the 
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reason does not know. 
PHILOSOPHY TAINTED WITH 
PRIDE OF INTELLECT 


UNIVERSITY 
THE 
Fundamentally it is the difference in their 
conceptions of God that separates the colleges 
andthe churches. The protest of the pulpit is 
that modern university philosophy is tainted 
with the pride of intellect. The Rev. I. M. 
Haldeman, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of New York city, says that “through 
the long centuries to the threshold of the 
New Testament we hear the voice of prayer 
ascending from the lips of priest and prophet, 
sage and seer.” And he calls attention to the 
record that Peter ‘‘went up on a housetop to 
pray, away from the noise and bruit of men, 
where he might look up through the infinite 
of heaven and speed his thought to the 
throne of him who ruleth over all; to that 
throne where sat the risen man whom Stephen 
recognized as the Scriptural God to whom he 
might commit his departing spirit.” 


THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 


There are a great many varieties of Chris- 
tian teaching. The most widely divergent 
views issue from pulpits of the same fellow- 
ship. But, fundamentally, they all clash 
with college philosophy. The most ad- 
vanced conception in the churches insists 
that God is so superior to man that he is 
beyond the comprehension of the finite 
mind. 

We are narrowed on every side by the 
poverties and infirmities of earth, and poor, 
sin-hindered mortals at best ‘‘can but 
faintly imagine to themselves the infinite 
longings, the boundless compassions, which 
fill the heart of our Good Shepherd.” ‘‘The 
existence of God,” says Doctor Keigwin, 
“is not a thought for the reason. The caliber 
of man’s mind is too small to obtain an 
adequate conception of God.” 

Henry Churchill King, president of Ober- 
lin College, is a deeply religious character. 
He refers to Clerk-Maxwell, who wrote that 
he had looked into most philosophical sys- 
tems, but had seen none that would work 
without a God. Doctor King says that there 
1s no sound reason, philosophically or scien- 
tifically, for denying that God has actual ac- 
cess to our minds, and that we forget that 
philosophy, as commonly taught, even in 
avowedly Christian colleges, intentionally 
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ignores all the facts that are involved in his- 
toric revelation. It is asserted that, as was 
said in Bacon’s day, philosophy “‘has sub- 
stituted the raven for the dove” as a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

The churches believe that it is high time 
that some one should speak for the faith 
delivered, once for all, to the saints. The 
statement is made that ‘‘orthodoxy has no 
disposition to commit suicide, and certainly 
ought not to submit to assassination.”” The 
orthodox church teaches now, as it has al- 
ways taught, that when man fell in Eden his 
intellect fell with him; consequently the 
mind thinks with the weight of intellect- 
ual depravity bearing it down. Salvation 
has nothing to do with thought. ‘Christ 
eliminated from the spiritual life all ra- 
tional organs of perception when he said, 
‘Ye must be born again.’” ‘Orthodoxy 
starts with man as it finds him, in a lost 
condition.” 

Philosophy has been, in all the ages, a 
tethered horse, moving in a circle around a 
stake. Philosophy has always gone into 
camp with religion as its avowed friend, 
carrying a stretcher with which to assist in 
the obsequies. It is a finite hand attempt- 
ing to describe an infinite circle. It is, in 
its last analysis, a diseased brain attempting 
to prescribe for its own neurasthenia. 


RETRIBUTION FOR SIN CERTAIN 


Clergymen rooted and grounded in the 
orthodox faith lament the passing of the 
appeals to fear. They say that nothing in 
the universe is so certain as sin’s retribu- 
tion, and that the incarnation, ministry, and 
crucifixion of the Son of God are meaning- 
less if they do not purchase for the repentant 
immunity from the wrath to come. The 
various theories, denials, explanations, etc., 
regarding beliefs to which humanity through- 
out Christian ages has subscribed lead 
Doctor Keigwin to say that the modern 
preacher too often ‘‘is proclaiming either a 
blindly amiable God or a purely ethical 
redemption.” And he says that he does not 
wonder that a spiritual famine stares the 
world in the face. Pastors in all parts of 


America say, with an emphasis born of 
profound faith in God and the Bible and 
with unmistakable reverence for litanies and 
songs, that what is needed is not the en- 
thronement of a new Jehovah, but the 
recognition and fear of the Lord of Hosts, 
the Creator of earth and heaven, who visits 
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the iniquities of the fathers upon even the 
third and fourth generations, and who has 
eternal joys in paradise reserved for those 
who serve and worship him. ‘‘We are 
told,” says Doctor Keigwin, ‘‘that we need 
a new theology, but it will not do for the 
age to be caught by aterm. The new theology 
of our age was just as new when Lot moved 
into Sodom. New theology then rejected 
supernaturalism and glorified man above 
God. It does so now.” 

The teaching of the churches is that the 
world is a sea, with every man doomed to 
sink beneath its engulfing waters. Chris- 
tianity is the ship, and whosoever will may 
take passage on the stately vessel moving 
onward to its haven in the bright beyond. 
The Christian confesses that he does not 
know where the islands of God spread their 
fronded palms, but he rests assured that he 
cannot drift beyond the love and care of the 
Infinite Father. ‘“‘Round about us are 
ministering spirits, above us is the great 
God,” says Doctor MacArthur. 

It is asserted that when the ferule fell from 
the hand of the schoolmaster and the rod 
from the parent’s hand, the sword of justice 
was snatched from the hand of God. A law 
that has no penalty is no law at all. The 
pulpit, it is taught, ‘‘is not here to reconcile, 
apologize for, or minify the great doctrines 
of grace. When the prophet of God turns 
his back on duty and embarks for Tarshish, 
because the message is too harsh, he will 
ever find the storm at sea and a fish’s belly 
in which to repent his folly.” 

The one hope for humanity, the orthodox 
defenders of the faith insist, is that while 
retribution exists as an awful fact, there is 
an avenue of escape. But man will not flee 
from the torments of eternity unless their 
fearful character is made plain. The time 
has come, it is contended, to restore the doc- 
trine of hell. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, who was con- 
nected with the McCormick Theological 
Seminary for many years, says that to preach 
the old truths, and yet so preach them that 
they are emptied of their deep and essential 
significance, is as great recreancy to truth as 
not to preach them at all. ‘Hell is hell,” 
says he, “and Christ made it dreadful by 
every possible figure of speech. And to hide 
its terrible features by a euphemism, to in- 
terpret all the dread imagery that is used in 
Scripture for setting hell forth as if it indi- 
cated mere atrophy of powers, or the mere 
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searing of conscience, or the mere shriveling 
of the soul at last into nothingness, is to 
preach a hell that many a man would wel- 
come as he left this world.” 

Rev. John B. Shaw, of Chicago, teaches 
that if humanity is to be saved the pulpit 
must point again to the horrors awaiting the 
impenitent. He says that before the first 
five minutes after death, a man’s destiny will 
have been fixed forever, and he will have 
passed out into the estate where he is to 
spend eternity. The weeping and the gnash- 
ing of teeth of the eternally doomed increase 
while science and philosophy beguile the liv- 
ing into repudiation of the plan of salvation, 
No man is going to appropriate the life-pre- 
server until he is convinced that the ship is 
going down. If man is no longer in danger 
of the penalty for sin the conclusion is 
inevitable that he is no longer in need of a 
savior. 

The preachers believe that thousands of 
college graduates will see in hell the pro- 
fessors that led them from the narrow path. 
The professors are trying to blast the rock 
of ages. The day will come when they will 
call upon that rock to cover them! In too 
many instances the college door opens upon 
the broad path that leadeth to destruction. 
It is contended that scientific materialists 
poring over their Bunsen burners and their 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipes have forgotten the 
chemistry of hell. 

If there is no hell, Christ had no need to 
die for the sins of the world. Without hell, 
sin is a pastime and man should embrace 
every beguiling vice. The churchmen say 
that it is little wonder, with hell abolished 
by scholarship, that the colleges are teaching 
that adultery is not always wrong and that it, 
like all things else, is governed by the laws 
of time and place. To this the clergymen in 
reply place admonitory emphasis on the 
text: ‘‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but 
know thou that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” 

Marriage, the churches say, is indeed a 
sacrament. The transgression of its sacred- 
ness is denounced by the laws of God. No 
adulterer shall enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Divorce is a defiance of the decrees of heaven. 
College sociologists have set up a philosophy 
against the divine injunction that whom God 
hath joined together no man should dare 
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Doctor Coit, like the Giant of the Brocken, 
in place of him who was incarnate and died 
and rose and ascended to be the light of 
human life and the savior of mankind. 

Is it reasonable, the churches ask, that 
God—whatever the creative person or prin- 
ciple may be—would give this planet: exist- 
ence and launch it on its diurnal and annual 
journeyings through space, and then aban- 
don it ? 

“Faith,” says Doctor Dille, “is much 
better than sight, much better than reason. 
Reason goes back with steady step to the 
dawn of time and peers into the nebulous 
mist that was the swaddling clothes of the 
infant globe, and turns back baffled.” Faith 
stands where reason pauses; spiritual insight 
sees through the primal fire-mist and calls 
back from the deeps of ancient chaos, ‘‘by 
faith the worlds were framed by the word of 
God.” 

The insistence of Professor James, former 
President Eliot, and other eminent school- 
men that it is a pernicious vagary of faith to 

ELBERT R. DILLE imagine that there is an omnipotent power 
(Central M. E. Church, San Francisco) that can be influenced through the prayers 







































“Tf the church throughout the world would 
rally to the altars of prayer as one man, 
it could storm the gates of heaven 
and rock the earth with another 
Pentecost ” 

















to sunder. The churchmen say it is better 
that all the philosophers of to-day should 
meet the fate of Socrates than that the youth 
of America should be corrupted. 












CONTROVERSY AND PRAYER 






It was said of old, the churches point out, 
that man by searching cannot find out God, 
and the spectacle of Herbert Spencer and his 
school, coming at the end of their famed 
philosophy to nothing more definite than 
that all things proceed from the Great 

Unknown, emphasizes anew the conclusions 
of the ancient text. Two thousand years 
ago Paul of Tarsus stood on Mars Hill and 
declared to the wise men of Athens that he 
knew and had communion with the Un- 
known God to whom they had erected their 
agnostic altar. What Paul stood for the 

























churches stand for to-day. urtesy Fleming H Revels C 

Humility and self-renunciation and patient A. EDWIN KEIGWIN 
endurance and spiritual courage are poorly (West End Presbyterian Church, New York) 
represented by sentimental gush and skep- There never was areligion without hope, and 






tical doubts, and a Bible dissected, though there never was a philosophy that 
neglected, and a phantom set up, says gave a promise 
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of the faithful to 
change his purposes is 
unequivocally an- 
swered by the de- 
fenders of Christianity. 
Doctor Dille preaches 
that just as galvanic 
power increases as the 
number of cells in the 
battery is multiplied, 
so it is when prayers 
go up in unison to the 
throne of God. He 
says that “‘if the church 
throughout the world 
would rally to the 
altars of prayer as one 
man, it could storm 
the gates of heaven 
and rock the earth 
with another Pente- 
cost!” 

Carlvle’s saying that 
a man lives by be- 
lieving something, not 
by debating and argu- 
ing many things, is 
accepted by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke as 
another expression of the doctrine that *‘ faith 
is power.” 

The most consecrated of the churchmen 
deprecate the tendency toward division. 
They do not stand for denominational pride. 
They glory only in the cross of Christ. ‘‘ What 
are the men of culture in these days,” asks 
Dr. William Schaeffer, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, “‘but God’s elect, chosen out from 
among the mass of mankind to behold his 
beauty and reflect his glory!”’ Doctor Dille 
says that it is idle to strive over the religious 
leaders of mankind, like Luther, Wesley, 
Knox, Edwards, and others. No sect has 
any monopoly of them, ‘‘no denomination is 
big enough to hold them. They can no more 
be fenced in by any one church than you can 
confine the fragrance of a clover-field or of 
a blossoming orchard with pickets!” For 
any fellowship or system of philosophy to 
parade its right to authority by citing the 
roster of its mighty dead is like the seven 
cities contending for the honor of giving birth 
to Homer, or like a dispute among astrono- 
mers as to which one first sighted some new 
Star. 

The churches say that, in this age of 
restless inquiry and bold assertion, when 
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“ Destiny without God is a riddle; history 
without God is a tragedy ” 


every article of the 
Christian faith is at- 
tacked and every page, 
nay, every verse, in 
the Holy Scripture is 
scanned and analyzed 
for the purpose of 
striking out the super- 
natural and reducing 
the word of God to 
the level of Homer 
and Epictetus, when to 
be liberal may mean 
to be profoundly in- 
different to divine 
truth, it behooves 
Christians to take heart 
and stand up strongly 
and resolutely for the 
church and the creeds 
and the ancient sac- 
ramental worship, and 
to drop the tone of 
doubt and apology, and 
no longer be deferen- 
tial to those who deny 
the Christ or play fast 
and loose with the 
promises of Holy Writ. 

One of the fruitful sources of the con- 
troversy which the review of university 
teaching has provoked was the statement 
made in Syracuse University that it is un- 
scientific to believe that God, like a stone- 
mason, chiseled commandments on a rock. 
Many clergymen accept literally the record 
in Genesis that the leader of Israel brought 
down from Sinai the tablets of the law 
written by the hand of the Infinite. ‘‘ Who,” 
asks Doctor MacArthur, ‘“‘dares attempt to 
blot out the law which the finger of God 
once wrote on the imperishable stone?” 
The Rev. Frank S. Arnold, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, says that ‘‘even if it be established 
that the moral law did not come from a lit- 
eral handwriting on a literal stone, it seems 
not improbable that the human mind has 
been amenable to the direct influence of the 
spirit of God. That the agent was uncon- 
scious of the origin of the influence, or that he 
interpreted it, does not detract from the au- 
thority. I believe that the human mind is 
and always has been divinely taught in small 
things.” Both the literal and the symbolic ver- 
sion, therefore, of the origin of the decalogue 
ranges the churches against the university 
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teachings, that there is no fundamental stand- 
ard of right and wrong; that usage and custom 
create their own authority; and that anything 
approved by society is right. 

Two thousand years ago they crucified 
the Son of God. The churches can never 
cease to glory in the sublime tragedy and 
suffering of the matchless death which con- 
verted a gibbet into a symbol of salvation! 
Before his crucifixion, there was nothing in 
the world so shameful as a cross; since Gol- 
gotha there has been nothing so beautiful. 
To the ancient world the cross was what the 
gallows is to this. Yet this sign and symbol 
of crime and ignoble death became the 
sacred emblem of the Almighty among men. 
Little wonder then, the churchmen say, that 
the philosophic Amiel marveled at the 
apotheosis of grief in the suffering of a God 
—a mighty tragedy of woe and unfathom- 
able love that could transmute the vilest ob- 
ject known to man to the most impeccable 
and glorious. 

The world has wandered far, but forever 
in its wanderings is the yearning voice of the 
Good Shepherd calling to man to return. 
There is a path in every life that leads to 
Sinai, but few there be that find it. Follow- 
ing the desire of his 
eyes, or lost in philoso- 
phy, man fails to see 
the heights where the 
Lord has his dwelling- 
place! 

It is taught that the 
Christian faith is a 
splendid cathedral, and 
light from the face of 
God streams through 
its divinely pictured 
windows, but only he 
who is within discov- 
ers the splendors 
streaming through. 

The deduction of 
the colleges that there 
is no historic assurance 
that Jesus ever lived, 
and that, even if he 
lived, it is absurd to 
believe that he rose 
from the dead, chal- _ 
lenges contemporary 
religious thought, and 


wht by Mishkin 
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says Dr. Herrick Johnson, “preaching is 
vain and faith is vain and, reverently be 
it said, the cross is vain. Jesus must not 
stay in the tomb!” 

It is claimed by Doctor Dille that ‘“‘it 
would be as rational to have doubts about 
the existence or the main facts in the life 
of Julius Cxesar or Napoleon Bonaparte, 
or even George Washington or Abraham 
Lincoln, as to have them concerning the 
Man of Galilee.” He adds, quoting Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, that ‘‘no event in the world’s 
history is better attested than is the resur- 
rection of Jesus.”’ He sets forth that it is no 
easy thing to create a great and original char- 
acter; that Shakespeare with his marvelous 
genius could not invent a character without a 
flaw; and that the most complete character 
that fiction ever devised ‘‘darkens like a 
candle held between the eye and the sun,” 
when compared with the character of Christ. 
It required a genius to invent A‘neas, and 
Vergil’s hero was an anemic conception when 
compared with the Prince of Peace. Un- 
couth fishermen could not invent a Christ. 
Theodore Parker is quoted by the modern 
defenders of the faith along this line: ‘‘Shall 
we be told that such a man as Jesus never 
lived; that he was an 
imaginary character, 
created or at least 
idealized by the en- 
thusiasm of the early 
Christians? Suppose 
that we say Plato and 
Newton and Shake- 
speare never lived. 
Then who did their 
wonders and thought 
their thoughts? It 
would take a Shake- 
speare to forge a 
Shakespeare; it would 
take a Newton to fab- 
ricate a Newton; it 
would take a Jesus to 
invent a Jesus.” ‘To 
say that the disciples 
invented Jesus,” says 
Doctor Dille, “is like 
saying that Homer did 
not write the Iliad—it 
was written by another 
man of the same name.” 


the challenge has not “Jt is astrue to-day as it ever was in the history Here, then, is a posi- 


passed unheeded. “If 
Christ be not risen,” 


of the race, that the 


not obey God shall be cut off 
fram being a nation” 
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possible that Jesus 
never lived and that 
the Christian religion 
does not depend upon 
his crucifixion, the 
University of Michigan 
going so far as to teach 
that if Christ were 
alive to-day he would 
be puzzled to compre- 
hend the meaning of 
the apostles’ creed. 
The churches _ reply 
unflinchingly that the 
testimony of the Scrip- 
tures and the achieve- 
ments of the ages is 
that Jesus lived in Pal- 
estine, that he lives to- 
day, and that he shall 
ever live to intercede 
for man at the judg- 
ment seat of God. 


The colleges say that I. M. HALDEMAN 
(First Baptist Church, New York) 


the youth of America 
should be taught that 
the church has always 
stood as an enemy of 
progress. Doctor Van 
Dyke replies: “I look 


at every forward step which the world for 


eighteen hundred years has taken out of the 
darkness into the broader light of a new day, 
and at the head of a marching host I see 
the banner of Christ. Take the Christian 
sentiment clean out of the people of any land 
and see how many reformations you can 
accomplish.” And another clergyman says 
that the advance of orthodox theology can- 
not be tripped up by a thread stretched 
by schoolmen across the path of human 
thought. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, says that the world 
has not done with Jesus of Nazareth, nor is 
there less faith in God to-day than in former 
ages. ‘There is,” he says, ‘“‘as much re- 
ligion in the world as ever, and I think it is a 
little better type than it ever was; it has more 
outdoor elements and is better in circulation 
and more robust.” The religion in the 
world is doing things. The church, he adds, 
complains of indifference to itself, which is a 
good deal like a woman complaining that 
no one admires her; it is her business to be 
admirable, and it is the business of the church 
to make it impossible for people to neglect it. 





Courtesy Fleming H. Revell Co. 


“Through the long centuries . . . we 
hear the voice of prayer ascendin 
from the lips of priest and prophet, 

sage and seer” 


Contemplating the 
spectacle of empty 
pews throughout 
America, he says that 
no other institution 
has ever expended 
such a vast amount 
of money and energy 
in a cause that pro- 
duced such slight 
results. The church 
is “like some giant 
who has been sub- 
jected to anesthesia. 

The church 
was submerged in the 
platitudes of theo- 
logical discussion, and 
is but just beginning 
to understand that 
theological _ platitudes 
cannot be translated 
into the terms of daily 
life.” 

Doctor Slicer sees 
the beginning of an 
economic _ revolution. 
“The colleges can- 
not stay it nor direct 
it, for next to the min- 
ister of religion, the common people distrust 
the professor.’”” He adds that there is but 
one barrier against the unguided flood, one 
influence that can contend against it, ‘‘and 
that is the church of the living God.” It is 
the only institution that says that love saves 
character. The contemporary clashing of 
thought is characterized by Doctor Slicer as a 
kaleidoscopic revolution of mixed opinions. 
There is, however, no dispute between the 
advanced teaching of the pulpit and the ad- 
vanced teaching of the classroom, that neither 
man nor nature can be divorced from God. 
Doctor Slicer emphasizes the thought that if 
man could create a piece of matter no larger 
than a ball, and could exclude God from it, 
he would be capable in time of creating 
worlds. And yet, says Prof. Hugh Black, 
“‘without God this world would be a dreary 
waste under a gray sky.” 

Now, the protest of contemporary phi- 
losophy, as has been shown in foregoing arti- 
cles, is against any authority set up as infal- 
lible. The colleges say that the Bible is full 
of flaws, and that even the Master of man- 
kind made mistakes. ‘‘ Jesus,” says Doctor 
Dille, ‘‘made one claim that separates him 
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from every other great teacher, that of abso- 
luteinfallibility. . . . Hereplied instantly 
and finally to every question proposed to him; 
he touched every doctrine of family, church, 
state, every relation of man to God and of 
God to man, and on each he said the final 
word. Men, the greatest men, changed 
their views as they grew older. Buddha, 
Augustine, Luther, Wesley, Gladstone, held 
vastly different views in their age from those 
they maintained in their youth. Christ 
never altered a word or a punctuation-mark 
in his sayings, and what is more, you cannot 
either, any more than you can alter the sun- 
light. Where is the man in all the world 
who would have the temerity to improve a 
single saying of Jesus 
Christ? As well at- 
tempt to improve a 
star.” 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


“T become weary 
sometimes,”’ says Doc- 
tor MacArthur, “of 
the struggles of life 
with its doubts and 
perplexities, with its 
unsolved and un- 
solvable problems, 
and I sometimes wish 
I could plume my 
wings for this heaven- 
ward flight.” 

Dr. Henry Churchill 
King shares with 
Doctor MacArthur a 
positive belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, 
and he adds that 
Christ seems to live 
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fixion and resurrection. Perhaps we shall 
have bodies like his.” 

The colleges have said that the man who 
clings to the church is like a corpse freezing 
in a glacier. The churches reply that de- 
graded and unresponsive minds may be 
found on the slopes of the most sublime 
mountains. 

To appreciate the Alps, says Doctor Mac- 
Arthur, we must have mountains in our brains. 
To enjoy the sea, oceans must surge through 
the soul. Another preaches that the eagle 
has a stronger eye and a more piercing vision 
than man, but he sees in the Apollo Belve- 
dere, or the Greek slave, only a white stone. 

Ernst Haeckel says (in a forthcoming 
article in the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, which the 
editor has given me 
the pleasure of con- 
sulting) that the soul 
has a definite begin- 
ning, and that modern 
biology can sharply 
determine the moment 
in which the cycle of 
existence begins, and 
he adds that how the 
soul, ‘“‘an entity which 
has arisen in time, 
can persist through- 
out eternity, is be- 
yond conception.” 

Haeckel has pro- 
foundly influenced 
contemporary thought. 
Some of the most ad- 
vanced of American 
professors have re- 
jected the teachings of 
the great German. 
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in the very atmosphere JOHN BALCOM SHAW To all contemporary 
of the assurance of im- (Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago) teaching that holds 


mortality, in the at- 


If man is no longer in danger of the penalty 


to the doctrine of 


mosphere of eternity. for sin the conclusion is inevitable that he positivism or to any 
Doctor King empha- is no longer in need of a savior philosophy that denies 


sizes Harnack’s state- 

ment that the grave of Christ was the birth- 
place of the indestructible belief that death 
IS vanquished, and that there is a life 
eternal. 

Doctor MacArthur believes that the body 
of Jesus underwent great changes between 
his resurrection and ascension. ‘He was 
able,” says this clergyman, ‘‘to enter rooms 
through closed doors, and that power he did 
hot seem to possess previous to his cruci- 


personal immortality, 
the rejoinder of the church is a stirring sum- 
ming up of immemorial faith. The creative 
power would be Satanic if it provided for our 
bodily needs and social instincts and left no 
provision for the mightiest hunger of the soul, 
says one divine, and if immortality be not 
true, what a man creates is greater than the 
man himself. Are men wiser than God, since 
they preserve Murillo’s handiwork with great 
care, while God has no care for the mind and 
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heart of Murillo? If it is wise for men to 
preserve the Louvre, is it not foolish for God 
to destroy the great souls of genius that have 
filled the Louvre? We still play Handel’s 
music, but has Handel himself ceased to be? 
Hamlet is immortal, but Shakespeare, accord- 
ing to the materialist, is blotted out forever. 
Is ‘‘In Memoriam” greater than Tennyson, 
that it should survive him? Or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral greater than Sir Christopher Wren, 
that it should outlive the architect ? 

Doctor Dille says that it is inconceivable 
in his philosophy that God could make such 
aman as Paul or Shakespeare or Goethe or 
Gladstone or Lincoln, and stamp him out 
forever at the end of 
a paltry threescore and 
ten years of life. God 
would not give a 
creature the capacities 
of a seraph and the 
destiny of a worm. 
“Tt is unthinkable,” 
he adds, ‘‘that Abra- 
ham and Isaac and 
Jacob, who in their 
night-watches under 
the Syrian sky wrung 
from the constellations 
the secret of the divine 
name, were to live 
scarcely longer than 
their flocks; that they 
who drank at the im- 
mortal fountains of 
the divine presence, 
and were the bosom 
companions of God, 
should in a few short 
years become only 
handfuls of dust, 
blown about the 
desert sands or sealed 
within the iron hills.” 

“Destiny without 
God is a riddle,” says 
Hugh Black; “history 
without God is a tragedy. The colleges stop 
at the Great Unknown, but Christianity 
teaches that God is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Christianity opens the 
door of heaven to humanity. It is taught 
that while life on earth constantly tends to- 
ward enfeeblement of powers and death, the 
angels in heaven perpetually approach their 


JAMES C. 





MONAGHAN 
(Editor The Catholic Times, New York) 
“The promise of the present is an individual 


triumph of genius, with the coincident 
downfall of society” that are eternal, the 


prime. The colleges may analyze ancient 
faith, but the Christian knows from ex- 
perience that the power of God’s love has 
taken his feet from the mire and the clay and 
placed them on the rock of ages. ; 

Rey. Charles Edward Jefferson, pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
teaches that all men of power walk by faith 
in the future, and in exposition of that 
thought he quotes the lines: 

There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 

Doctor MacArthur teaches that personal- 
ity is immortal. The 
first cry of a child 
sounds a note which 
will echo through 
eternity! And this is 
the cry of a spirit 
that shall not be 
satisfied until it 
awakes in God’s like- 
ness. The soul of 
faith, the Christian 
says, sees the stars 
shine through the cy- 
press trees, and in the 
hour of death hears the 
singing of the choir in- 
visible. Belief in the 
eternal providence of 
God closes the eyes of 
death, not with dark- 
ness and terror, but 
with a flash of immor- 
tal light. Death for 
the Christian on earth 
is daybreak for his 
soul with God! 

Little wonder that, 
in the faith that ever 
keeps their hearts 
fixed on the things 


devout in Israel sing: 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent word. 

And the Christian repeats that ‘“‘what was 
written by Esdras near the willow-fringed 
rivers of Babylon more than twenty-three 
centuries ago still holds good: ‘As for truth, 
it endureth and is always strong; it liveth 
and conquereth for evermore.’” 
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Children on the Stage 


By Elsie Leslie 


Editor s Note.- In this, the concluding, instalment of her article on stage children, 
Miss Elsie Leslie, in private life Mrs. Elsie Leslie Winter, recounts a delightful experi- 
ence with the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the “* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 


the centenary of whose birth occurs August 29. 


fY first part with Jefferson was 
as Meenie in “ Rip Van Win- 
kle”’ (I was then a little more 
than four years old). It was 
an ideal part for a child to 
begin in—sweet, easy, effec- 
tive, short, and over early in 
the evening. Mr. Jefferson, 
as usual, rehearsed his own 
company. How he hated to 
rehearse anything I came to know only in later 
years. He was as simple, gentle, and unaf- 
fected in the theater as athome. He showed 
me, in a general way, what he wanted, and 
the few special things that, for the business 
of Rip, Meenie must do. He told me then 
(and I have heard him repeat it many times), 
“Let me see you do it your way.” Seldom 
was anything altered. 
I played Meenie with 
him for the first sea- 
son (1885-1886). 
The next season I 
played little Heinrich 
in the same play. 
Heinrich was a good 
deal more difficult, 
and quite a big step 
along. Mr. Jefferson 
was very pleased, and 
often in an “I told 
you so!” mood. It 
was a very happy 
time for me, but a 
hard one for Mr. 
Jefferson. His health 
was poor that season. 
I can remember that, 
between acts, and 
even between scenes, 
he would lie down on 
a sofa on the stage; 
sometimes he was 
dreadfully weak, and 
took cold easily. I 





ELSIE LESLIE AS HEINRICH IN ‘“‘ RIP 
VAN WINKLE”’ 


have seen him playing, in some little country 
town, in “Rip,” with a screen behind him 
to keep the drafts off. 

The next year—I don’t remember why I 
did not remain with Mr. Jefierson—my 
sister took me with her one day when she 
called on Charles Frohman to ask for an en- 
gagement. He told her, “I have nothing 
suitable for you, but my brother Dan is go- 
ing to do a piece in which he could use the 
little girl.”” We then went to see Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, and so began one of the pleasantest 
friendships I ever had. 

Mr. Frohman was getting up “‘Editha’s 
Burglar,” a pretty play, made by Augustus 
Thomas, on a story by Mrs. Burnett. Mr. 
Frohman had not thought of me for the little 
girl, Editha; he was in much need of some 
one at once, and was 
delighted to get me. 
In his company I 
first met Mr. Edward 
H. Sothern, who 
played the Burglar. 
That was—for a 
young woman—dquite 
a long time ago, and 
I suppose he has 
pretty well forgotten 
the engagement, but 
I have always re- 
membered his kind- 
ness. They tell me 
he is severe and 
harsh with his com- 
panies now. I do 
not believe it, though 
long rehearsals are 
exasperating, and all 
actors are, at times, 
stupid enough to try 
anybody’s patience. 
Certainly in those 
days he was kind and 
considerate. 
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We had great fun in “Editha’s Burglar’’; 
at least I know J did. In fact everything 
that happened to me was ‘“‘great fun.” I 
loved the theater and what I was doing. I 
could not get enough of it, let alone too 
much. {t was not vanity. It was just de- 
light in the life. Everyone seemed to enjoy 
the performances so much, and that made 
me very, very happy—so long as I was let 
alone to do just my work and not asked to 
speak before the curtain. Sometimes I was 
urged to do so, and I think it was very 
foolish and wrong. The mere idea fright- 
ened me terribly, and I never did speak, 
though on one occasion my refusal almost 
caused a riot. 

It was in Philadelphia, in 1892, while 
playing ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper.” I 
invited all the newsboys of the city to attend 
a performance as my guests—and they all 
accepted! The house was full of poor, 
ragged children, of all sizes and kinds, and 
they enjoyed themselves greatly. They were, 
I think, the most appreciative audience I 
ever played to, and very outspoken as to 
their likes and dislikes. Their sympathies 
were plainly democratic. One of the char- 
acters, Miles Hendon, sits in the presence of 
the king, unembarrassed by the royal pres- 
ence, and at that one little fellow applauded 
wildly, crying out: “Dat’s right, Milesy! 
Bully fer you!” 

The appearance of the royal guards gave 
the boys great joy. In the first palace scene 
the entrance of one of the guards, clad in very 
bright full armor, caused a general shout, 
and, as it died away, a boy in the gallery ex- 
claimed: “Hully Gee! Git on to de tin 
sodger!” But the third act, showing the 
trials of the little Pauper, Tom Canty, 
pleased them most. When the madman 
tried to strike. poor Tom, one little fellow 
jumped to his feet, calling out: ‘“‘ Hey, youse! 
Don’t yer hit him, or I’ll—”’ What he 
meant to threaten I don’t know, for he was 
suppressed by a general chorus of ‘‘ Hush!”’ 

At the end of that act four of the newsboys 
passed a lovely basket of flowers across the 
footlights to me, and there were loud calls for a 
speech. Getting flowers was one of the chief 
pleasures of my ‘life, and most of the time I 
had enough of them in my dressing-room to 
start a small florist’s shop. But the moment 
I heard ‘‘Speech!” I seized my basket, and 
backed off the stage. The boys were deter- 


mined I should speak and made a great dis- 
turbance. 


I became so frightened that I 


slisped away—which was easy, as the stage 
was dimly lighted—and hid my self behind a 
stack of unused scenery. No one saw me go; 
I could not be found. I would not answer, 
even when my mother called me; and there I 
stayed until the disturbance ended, which 
was not for many minutes. Then I crept 
out of my hiding-place, the most abashed 
little girl that ever went onto a stage. Ap- 
plause, of course, I liked—every actor does 
—but the cry of “Speech!” threw me into a 
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panic. I could hardly make my next en- 


trance, I was so afraid there would be more 
demands that I speak, and I was impatient 
to finish the performance. Because of my 
fright I think I should have been just a little 
sorry 1 had invited the boys if it had not 
been fer the pathetic little note which came 
from them, pinned on the flowers. This is it: 

‘‘Miss Elsie wont yer please ter send back 
der basket to der florests wat lent it to us. 
we coud only rase enouf money fer der 
Flowers but we all wanted yer to have em 
cause we think your jist O. K.” 

With it came a list of the boys who had 
subscribed and the amounts they had given 
—a few pennies each. But afterward I 
found that, small as were the amounts, some 
of the poor little things had gone without 
their ‘‘peck,” as they called it—meaning 
supper—in order to send me flowers! Groups 
of the newsboys used to wait for me at the 
stage door, every night during the whole en- 
gagement, and dispute, and even fight, as to 
who should open and who should shut my 
carriage door. 

On the road I had as much pleasure as in 
New York. When “Editha’s Burglar” was 
taken on tour William Gillette acted the 
Burglar and became one of my firmest 
friends—or, as I called them then, one of 
‘‘my most trustable friends.” Afterward, 
when playing “The Prince and the Pauper” 
on tour, one of my chief amusements was 
writing letters to Mr. Sothern and Mr. Gil- 
lette, and some of my most valued treasures 
are the notes I received in reply. I was sel- 
dom lucky enough to play in the same town 
as they did at the same time, but once, I re- 
member, Mr. Sothern, in “Lord Chumley,” 
was “against us” in St. Louis, and I had a 
great time. 

Robson and Crane had, not long before, 
gone to a theater at which some friend of 


theirs was acting, and, dressed in their Two | 


Dromios costumes, had suddenly appeared 
in the middle of a most important scene, 
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causing much laughter. I was wild to do 
the same thing, and finally I persuaded my 
maid to help me. 

There is, in “‘ The Prince and the Pauper,” 
a long wait, without a change. The theaters 
were close together, and we had a carriage 
ready. When the time came we slipped into 
it and were driven, pell-mell, to the stage 
door of the other theater. The door-keeper 
had been enlisted, and he let us in. Mr. 
Sothern was on the 
stage, as Chumley, in 
the middle of one of 
his ridiculous scenes, 
in which, with his 
right foot in a slip- 
per, he went gravely 
hopping about the 
stage on one leg, 
looking for the other 
slipper and drawling: 
“T’ve lost my slip- 
par. I’ve lost my 
slip-par. Has any- 
one seen my wander- 
ing slip-par ?” 

Just as he spoke 
those words I rushed 
onto thestage,dressed 
as Tom Canty, the 
Pauper. Mr. Sothern 
came very suddenly 
down on both feet 
and stared; the audi- 
ence gasped, then be- 
gan to titter, as they 
recognized me. 

“Hello!” Mr. Soth- 
ern finally said. “I 
can’t find my slip- 
par, but here’s a lost, 
wandering pauper!” 

I was pretty well 
frightened by then at 
what I had done, but 
managed not to show 
it, and answered him, 
very loud and clear: “Oh, it’s all very well 
for you to call me a pauper! But you’re 
only pretending to be a lord. Why, J knew 
you when you were’ just a plain, ordinary 
burglar and broke into my house!”” Then I 
threw my arms around him, kissed him, and 
scampered off. The audience had taken in 
the situation by that time, and fairly rose when 
I went off, and roared approval. I never 
heard such applause and noise in a theater. 





ELSIE LESLIE AS THE PAUPER IN ‘‘ THE 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER”’ 


The prank was very wrong, of course, and 
most unartistic, as several nice gentlemen 
(who, probably, had never been children and 
therefore forgot that it was only a child’s 
prank) kindly pointed out at the time. But 
it was great fun, just the same. So long as 
actors do not “‘guy,” do not turn serious, im- 
portant things into ridicule and nonsense, do 
not have a joke among themselves on the 
stage that the audience is not taken into, I 
think that, once in a 
while, audiences like 
to see a little harmless 
skylarking among 
actors. That audi- 
ence certainly did! 
The next morning I 
received from Mr. 
Sothern some lovely 
roses and lilies, with 
the following charac- 
teristic little letter: 

My Dear OLD Pav- 
PER:—A very much as- 
tonished Burglar sends 
you some flowers, as 
something on account 
for the kiss you gave 
him on the stage last 
night, when you broke 
into his house and stole 
a great deal of applause. 

If you go about kiss- 
ing young men like this, 
you ’ll be breaking into 
hearts, too; and you will 
be a beautiful old Burg- 
lar, indeed. 

Hurrah for you! And 
God bless you always! 

E. H. SOTHERN. 

Cedric, in “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” 
came before ‘The 
Prince,” and, though 
not nearly so long, for 
some strange reason 
it was harder work; 
of course I was 
younger, too. In 
Boston I acted it during the entire engage- 
ment, except the last week, when my mother 
insisted that I should have a rest for the 
New York engagement, which was very wise, 
as I was pretty well worn out. 

During that-last Boston week my friend 
“Tommy” Russell played Cedric. And 
what a good friend he was! I have known 
a great many actors, old and young; I do 
not believe I have known any grown ones 














that could have occupied the positions we 
did with regard to acting, and not been 
(whatever they pretended to be, on the sur- 
face) ready to fly at each other’s throats. 
Children have all the best of it, in that re- 
spect, if they are not interfered with by the 
older and ‘“‘wiser’’ people. 

It takes a good deal of strength of char 
acter, especially for those who go on the 
stage late in life, to avoid becoming more or 
less artificial and insincere, through the con- 
stant pretending to be something that you 
are not, and the playing with the feelings. 
It is second nature for children to play being 
this, that, or the other, and their matter-of- 
course habit is a great help and safeguard. 
That Edwin Booth should come to see me 
and invite me to see all his performances; 
that the American Cardinal should send me 
his blessing; that Whittier and Doctor 
Holmes should write long, kind letters to 
me; that Mark Twain and William Gillette 
should embroider a pair of slippers for me, 
and William M. Chase paint my portrait— 
those things and many others like them 
seemed, to me, the most natural thing in the 
world. It never occurred to me that other 
little girls did not have exactly the same ex- 
perience. Attention that would turn the 
heads of many a 
grown actor is not 
realized at all by 
most children of the 
stage. Tommy Rus- 
sell and I had great 
larks together, play- 
ing around the thea- 
ter, and never even 
knew that such a 
thing as “profes- 
sional jealousy” ex- 
isted. Only, he would 
tease me about one 
thing—brushing my 
hair back over my 
ears, which I detest- 
ed (I’m sure I don’t 
know why), and 
which made me furi- 
ous. Mr. Faversham 
used to say it was 
because I “didn’t 
have any ears to 
show” that I disliked 
to have my hair 
pushed back. 

In New York the 
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work was made easier for me, as I played 
only six times a week, Tommy playing Cedric 
on Wednesday afternoon and Saturday night 
—when I used always to leave messages for 
him scrawled on the dressing-room looking- 
glass, with soap. 

I am particular to mention the facts about 
‘‘Fauntleroy” because I have grown just a 
little bit tired of being flatly contradicted as 
to where I played in that piece. In other 
plays I appeared, far and wide, over the 
whole country, but wot as Cedric. In that 
part I acted only at the Museum, in Boston 
(that being the first performance of the play 
in America), where Viola Allen played Dearest, 
and Charles Pitt the Earl of Dorincourt—and 
at the Broadway, in New York—where Kath- 
ryn Kidder played Dearest, and J. H. Gil- 
mour the Earl. 

Mr. Gilmour’s make-up and performance 
were wonderful. They were particularly 
admired by Jefferson, who came, with his 
sons, to see “Fauntleroy” at the Broadway 
and was delighted. His eldest son, ‘‘Char- 
lie” (Charles B., now dead), told me, years 
afterward, when we were playing in the 
South: ‘“‘The only thing father would not 
have was Gilmour. He said his perform- 
ance was magnificent, but, he added, ‘ Don’t 
try to tell me that is 
a young man: no 
young man could give 
such a performance 
of an old man, or 
make up to look so 
like one!’” It was a 
great compliment 
aad one, I think, that 
was well deserved. 

Jefferson was al- 
ways a “good audi- 
ence.” I remember 
playing at a benefit 
in which he took 
part. He did the 
challenge scene from 
“The Rivals”—one 
of the most wonder- 
ful pieces of acting 
ever seen—and Mr. 
Sothern and I fol- 
lowed him, playing 
“Editha’s Burglar.” 
He stood in the first 
entrance, dressed as 
Bob Acres, and 
watched my perform- 
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MINNIE MADDERN (MRS. FISKE), SOON 
AFTER HER FIRST APPEARANCE 
ON THE STAGE 


ance. When it was over, and I came off 
the stage, he took my hand and held it 
for a moment, and said to me, wiping his 
eyes: “‘Well, my dear, you made me cry— 
and that is something no one else has done 
in a theater for many a long year. I can 
pay you no higher compliment.” Jefferson, 
I am glad to remember, was always fond of 
me, and never lost interest in my acting; 
in fact, I was on my way from California to 
join his company again when he broke down 
and was compelled to announce that he 
would never act again. 

Nothing, I suppose, will ever change the 
convictions of those who insist that they saw 
me as Cedric in such metropolitan centers 
as Titusville, Pennsylvania, or Pana, Illinois. 
They saw me there, and that settles it—for 
them. The reason is, of course, simple. 
My pictures and my name were used freely 
when my energetic little body was hundreds 
of miles away. Mr. Daniel Frohman, I re- 
member, was at one time obliged to get out 
an injunction restraining one little lady 


whose liking for me was so great that she 
insisted on calling herself by my name and 
using my pictures, as well as ‘getting herd 
self up” on my appearance. 

The success of ‘‘ Fauntleroy”? was tremen- 
dous, but it would take many pages to tell 
the story of it. Much, I think, was due 
to Reginald Birch’s splendid illustrations, 
Every child in the country, almost, had read 
the story, and their delight in the pictures 
was at least as great. Many of them were 
copied by us, in our stage action, though we 
never used a dog. That is, I never did. 
My instinct was against it from the first. 
Tommy had a great big St. Bernard that, 
once in a while, he took on with him, but I 
believe he did it more to please himself than 
for any other reason. 

The dog in my photographs was a great 
big fellow that belonged to Madame Mod- 
jeska, and which Mr. Frohman borrowed 
from her for me to use for the picture. He 
was a regular old slogger and very good- 
natured. I should like to have had him to 
play with—he allowed himself to be mauled 
without a whimper—but not on the stage. 

Mr. Birch got credit, of course, for his 
ideas and his cleverness when his pictures 
were recognized on the stage. It always 
seemed to me that he should have got some- 
thing more. Indeed, I do not understand 


why it is considered right to take a copy- 
right picture—as is often done—and use it 
on the stage, without paying for it, any more 
than to take dialogue. 





ROBSON AND CRANE AS THE TWO DROMIOS 
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Llsie 


Property in ideas, however, is seldom re 
garded or paid for; I soon found that out. 
The dramatization of Mark Twain’s ‘*‘The 
Prince and the Pauper” was entirely my 
idea, yet, for that, I never received even 
credit. When 
I suggested to 
Mr. Clemens 
that the play 
be made for 
my use he 
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by me. Mr. Clemens never received a cent 
for the use of his story! I understood the 
terrible injustice of that, even as a child, and 
I remember complaining to Mr. Clemens be- 
cause he didn’t ‘‘do something to ’em.” I 
can almost 
hear his pe- 
culiar drawl 
as he an- 
swered me, 
“Oh, well, 


was willing ts ; - Elsie, what 
db z 2 ? 
enough, but $96, Beacen Street. «7 #< ~ 4 cea 1 te 
e . > “a : 
said that it SO9OE against a 
could not suc- ’ a woman and 


Tod 
e a? ,- > 
ceed, because Vie OCk AD ~AadA 


he thought no vk 


other child — th 


could be 
found,enough Se 
like me, to 


a a, a CL. firrryn—, Caer andily 


L. Kee a cripple?” 
In 1892 I 
rewrote the 
whole of 
‘The Prince 
and the Pau- 


1~e Chack. 4/7 grrr 
/ 
<_ 


play “‘the Aad." Ager Cee Aatre per’’ in 


other part.” 
‘Rut.* 4 
told him, “‘ my 
idea is to 
make it so 
that Ican play 
both parts.” 
There was 
some doubi as 
to my ability 
to learn and 
play so long 


wna a take 


be hesre4 


at 
Mw 


a ‘‘double 

part,” and fer aot mr 
make the 
necessary 
changes. Fi- 
nally, how- 
ever, it was 
done as I] 
wished and 
suggested, 
and it was 
another great 
success. Then came trouble for poor Mr. 
Clemens. Years before he had given his 
consent (for nothing!) that a man named 
E. H. House should make a stage version of 
the story, and had then forgotten all about 
the matter. House (who was a cripple) had 
made a play, but it never had been acted. 
Advantage was taken of the legal technical- 
ity, howev er, and the royalties were divided 
between Mr. House and Mrs. Abby Sage 
Richardson, who made the stage version wed 
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TO ELSIE 


‘verse”’—I 


Irom ore: Arh was wild to 
be a writer, 


Fe Eee wren ; 
too, in those 


_ days—and 
sent it to 
Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 
Of course I 
had no idea 
what an im- 
position I was 
guilty of. 
olen - a7 FT free That sweet, 
gentle old 
man had 
written love- 


ot LL pea Fao Thy 6 


Litz tL me, and, 
childlike,I 
thought he 


DOCTOR HOLMES’S LETTER would be 


LESLIE glad to read 
my “‘ poetical 
version.”” He was then eighty-three years 


old, and burdened with many things besides 
age. Yet, in spite of all, the kind old 
doctor read my wretched doggerel through, 
and sent it back, with this letter. It has 
never been published, and I make it known 
now partly because this is his centenary 
year (he was born August 29, 1809), and 
partly because it gives one more example of 
his patient kindness, even to inconsiderate 
strangers: 
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296 Beacon Street, March ro, 1892. 
My dear little Girl,— 

I have read your poem all through, carefully, 
and I have read about you in the Magazine, and 
looked at the charming pictures which show you 
as Elsie and as Little Lord Fauntleroy. Of course 
I have been interested in all this reading: But you 
want me to tell you what I think of your poetry. 
Tam afraid you will be disappointed when I give 
you my opinion, for I have observed that we poets, 
as poets, are very sensitive about our productions. 
A great while ago a Roman writer spoke of what he 
called “genus irritabile vatum’’—the irritable race 
of poets. 

I think you are too much in a hurry. 
not ripe for verse as yet, whatever may be your 
You do not even spell correctly, as 
You do not construct your lines ac- 
( You 


You are 


natural gifts. 

you confess. 

curately,—some are too long, some too short. 

do not seem to know true rhymes from imperfect 

jingles,—for instance 

beguiled 
vale 


beating 


Here are 
weeping 


a few king mistress 
seen best 
specimens 
in descend 
of bring men 
your false rhymes, him him 
I. im 2. i" 
which are really no arm met 
burn jelt 


rhymes at all. 

I should advise you to wait until you have studied 
good verse a few years, before attempting to write 
poetry. Your prose is better, and if you write at 
all, you had better stick to that. But why do you 
want to write at your age? I think you would do 
much better to study. Leave the green fruit on the 
bough. It may ripen, if you give it time, until it 
becomes sweet and mellow. 

However, if you feel that you must write, I 
strongly advise you to keep to prose for the present. 

I am afraid you are sorry you asked my advice, 
but I have given you my honest opinion, and you 
had better reflect upon it, and see if it is not worth 


following. ; 
I am, my dear little Elsie, most sincerely yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Ah, me! if everyone were only as frank 
and kind! I not only “reflected” upon his 
advice, but followed it, for I never tried to 
write anything again till now. 

But that is enough of ‘personal reminis- 
cences”—what Irving’s friend, John L. 
Toole, called “our rummy nuisances.” 

As to acting, children that are coached for 
the stage are, in long, important parts, often, 
perhaps generally, failures. Master Betty 
seems to have been the exception, and I, for 
one, think he had far more natural talent 
than he was given credit for. As to art, 
children have no art on the stage—to talk of 
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it is nonsense. How can a child have a 
theory, knowledge, and practice of art? 
They have a natural faculty or gift, as chil- 
dren musicians have. As to impersonating 
—yes, so long as the character is within the 
reach of a child’s mind; but it is ‘‘realistic” 
impersonation, and often, for that reason, in- 
effective or tedious. Trained and coached 
children are, usually, self-conscious, shrill, 
and more or less unpleasant. It is natural 
for achild to ‘play at being” lots of things. I 
always liked Ben Rogers, in ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” 
who plays at being the steamboat Big Mis- 
sourt, and I think the description of him do- 
ing so is a wonderful reproduction of child- 
nature. Girls, I think, are more imitative 
than boys, and play more earnestly. For 
instance, I’ve seen boys, playing at soldiers, 
easily distracted to something, to almost 
anything, else much more easily than you 
could distract girls from playing dolls or 
housekeeping. Long before I ever knew 
there was such a thing as a theater, I played, 
by myself and for myself, ‘many parts.” 
Fancy every child has; imagination—no. 
Children cannot create and embody what 
they do not know. The adult actor, by the 
exercise of imagination (when he happens to 
possess it), can, without having experienced 
them, create for himself, and depict for 
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others, the emotions of Richard, who has 
done a murder, or Shylock, who wishes to. 
The child cannot. When children “go on” 
in those parts and others like them—as they 
often have, and been greatly applauded, too 
—it is not that they 
do it so well as that 
they do it at all which 
creates the effect. In 
that way children al- 
ways have, with the 
vast majority of au- 
ditors, a great, an 
almost unfair, advan- 
tage. Theatrical 
- audiences are largely 
made up of women, 
and most women 
have the protective 
maternal instinct. 
Moreover they bring 
their own children to 
see children on the 
stage. Thus the child- 
actors have the sym- 
pathy of the au- 
dience from the first, 
because they are 
children. As a rule, 
the first thing you 
hear in a theater, 
when a child comes 
on the stage is ‘‘Oh, 
the poor, dear little 
thing!”—the ‘poor, 
dear little thing” 
meantime being, generally, far better off 
and far happier than most adults in the 
audience, or anywhere else. 

But keep a child in parts that touch only 
a child’s life and experience, that, therefore, 
are entirely within the field of childish ex- 
perience, if you would do well by the child 
on the stage—and don’t let the parts be too 
long. It may be a trite truism to say this. 
If so, it is a pity that more truisms are not 
enforced. Keep a child to such parts, and, 
if it have the natural dramatic instinct, it 
will give a good performance. But not 
without the natural instinct. Coaching, as 
a rule, only makes things worse. For ex- 
ample, to me, ‘“‘Ceddie” was a dear, real 
boy, that I loved. If I had never seen a 
theater I should have played being Ceddie 
to amuse myself. That, in fact, is exactly 
what I did on the stage; and I was wisely 
let alone, as I was in every other part I ever 
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I didn’t realize it then, but I have 
since, how tactful both Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Gilmour were in letting me have things done 
the way I wanted them, in order that I 
might not be made self-conscious by being 
compelled to do any- 


acted. 


thing by rule. Mr. 
Gilmour used to 
make some of my 
scenes very real for 
me. Recently he 
told me that when, 
as Ceddie, I used 
to say, “Lean on 
me,’’ he always 
leaned as heavily as 
I could possibly bear 
him, to see whether 
I would ask him to 
lean more lightly. 
The exertion of help- 
ing him used to turn 
my face red and bring 
the perspiration on 
my forehead, but I 
never said a word. 
The sincerity with 
which I played being 
Ceddie was the chief 
thing that helped to 
keep me from self- 


consciousness. 
As to the stage 
WHO PLAYED DEAREST IN now—I am often 


asked whether I do 
not care for it any 
more, and whether I shall not ‘‘return.” Of 
course I care for it now—more to-day, I think, 
than ever—and that is the feeling of all who 
go on the stage young. You never get the 
craving out of your system. I know of only 
one actress who ever left the stage finally 
and was entirely happy afterward — Mary 
Anderson. Mr. De Navarro, her husband, 
told me a few weeks ago that his wife had 
refused a fortune to resume acting for a 
season of only twenty-five weeks. 

As to my returning—I returned long ago. 
That I do not act continually is from choice. 
Perhaps if I could live in lovely Warwick- 
shire, as Mrs. De Navarro does, and roam 
about Europe when I pleased, I too might 
be contented away from the theater—per- 
haps not. 

Things are different now, though, in the 
theater—at least I find them so, and not by 
any means so pleasant—business conditions 








especially. 


whether I was ‘“‘in 
the market”’; it made 
me feel as though I 
were some kind of 
early vegetable. Per- 
haps I have been 
spoiled: I don’t 
know; I hope not. 
My experience as a 
child and as an 
adult has been a 
varied one. After 
the sweet, uncon- 
scious dignity and 
kindness of Joseph 
Jefferson and the 
gentle, thoughtful 
consideration of 
Henry Irving —who 
did me the honor, 
twice, to offer me 
engagements —it is 
a little hard to get 
used to different 
treatment. 

Many managers 
have been kind and 
generous enough to 
think I could play 
this or that for them, 
and have offered me 


valuable engagements. 
plays (at least, they seem queer to me) are pro- 
duced, in some of which I would not appear 
I do not wish to be understood 


for anything. 


A few days ago a theatrical 
agent—one who meant only kindness and 
consideration—telephoned to me, asking 
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JULIA MARLOWE, WHO PLAYED IN ‘‘ PINA- 
FORE” WHEN ONLY TWELVE 


But many queer 


The Difference 


By Charlotte Becker 


WirH one, he only shared what joy 
He had to spend 

In hours of jest and merriment— 
That was his friend. 


But unto one, he brought, to share 
The pain thereof, 

His hours of sorrow and defeat— 
That was his love! 


as criticizing the actions of others. 
quite enough to do to decide things for my- 
self. The plays may be all right, and every- 


I have 


thing else, too—but 
not all right for me. 
A short time before 
his death I saw a 
pathetic letter from 
Richard Mansfield. 
“T want,” he wrote, 
‘‘a play—something 
sweet and gentle and 
lovely! O, for a play! 
No more monsters!” 
That is what I want, 
too— something sweet 
and gentle and lovely; 
something that every- 
one who sees will be 
happier for having 
seen. I have heard 
of such a play; per- 
haps it will prove to 
be what is wanted. 
If so, when I get it, 
I do not think it will 
be long before I ask 
the grown-up little 
boys and girls who 
used to make me so 
happy years ago— 
there was nothing, 
in all my experience, 
which I loved so 


much as to hear the laughter of children 
at the matinées—to come and see whether, 
perhaps, I can make them, in return, 
a little happier now. 
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EMILY WURSTER AS THE CHILD IN “A FOOL THERE WAS” 
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LEONORA HARRIS, WHO WILL APPEAR IN VAUDEVILLE DURING 
THE COMING SEASON 
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EVA FRANCIS AS GENEVIEVE, THE CASHIER, IN “THE CANDY SHOP” 
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THE VIRGINIA CAME IN CLOSE ASTERN, THEN SHEERED OFF AND DELIBERATELY RAN 
AROUND THE BIG CONDOR AS SHE STOOD ON HER COURSE AT FULL SPEED 
(‘Virginia of the Air-Lanes’’) 
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Wisiais of the Air-Lanes 


By Herbert Quick 


Illustrated by William R. Leigh 


Synopsis: Virginia Suarez is the guest of her uncle, Finley Shayne, on his great air-ship, the Roc, which 
is hovering over the coast of Alabama. Others on board are Max Silberberg, the wealthy head of the Fed- 
erated’Metals Concern, and an inventor named Wizner. A trial of Wizner’s new helicopter—a type of small 
flying-machine—is to be made. The attentions of Silberberg, which, encouraged by Mrs. Shayne, he forces 
upon Virginia, are most unwelcome to the girl. In a spirit of fun she seats herself in the car of the heli- 
copter, and accidentally touching a lever finds herself adrift in space. Aftera thrilling flight through the air, 
the helicopter descends close to the edge of the water, the trailing painter is seized by two men, and Virginia 
tumbles out upon the sand. Her rescuers prove to be Theodore Carson, a young Southerner, who is at work 
on a new idea in flying-machines, and Captain Harrod, a typical Gulf fisherman. After the girl has re- 
covered from her shock, Carson takes her in a boat to Palmetto Beach, a near-by resort. Returning to the 
scene of the mishap the following day, Shayne and Silberberg learn of Virginia’s rescue from Captain Harrod, 
who urges Shayne to see Carson. The air-ship heads for Carson’s Landing, the young man is invited aboard, 
and being urged by Shayne he agrees to accompany them north to discuss his invention. 

Picking up Mrs. Shayne and Virginia, the Roc starts for Chicago. Silberberg becomes jealous of Carson 
and finally insists, upon the alternative of breaking off an important business deal, that Shayne put the 
young man off. Therefore Shayne reluctantly tells Carson that his project does not interest him, and offers 
him money for the rescue of Virginia. Carson indignantly knocks the bank-notes from Shayne’s hand, and 
being further insulted by Silberberg, adjusts a parachute which he has taken aboard with him, and to Vir- 
ginia’s horror drops from the Roc into the black abyss beneath. He lands safely in the grounds of Doctor 
Witherspoon’s Sanitarium for the cure of inebriates, where he meets an eccentric inmate, a lawyer named 
Craighead, and being mistaken for another patient is forcibly detained and treated. When the manage- 
ment discovers the-error it tries to induce Carson to sign a release for all claims, but Craighead abruptly 
prevents this and announces himself as Carson’s attorney in a damage suit. 

Having secured financial backing in the person of Mr. Waddy, Craighead’s former “ jag-boss,” Carson 
returns south to complete his aeronef. At Carson’s Landing he finds Virginia Suarez, who has sought 
refuge there thinking that its owner, of whose identity she is ignorant, is her uncle. Carson dallies 
here until a Jetter from Captain Harrod informing him that Wizner is trying to get at the air-ship calls 
him to the beach. Wizner is unceremoniously driven away, and, plotting vengeance, he secures command 
of a smuggling submarine for purposes that are sinister and deadly. 

The air-ship is completed and taken on its trial trip with Virginia in the car with Carson. It is 
flying marvelously when a struggling form is descried in the water below. Descending to rescue the 
man, who proves to be Wizner, they are shocked to have him fasten a steel chain to the Virginia and 
disappear into the submarine, which then attempts to drag the air-ship under water. Carson succeeds in 
filing the chain as the water laps the under framework, and Virginia sails the now fuelless machine 
to a landing at the water’s edge. 


A RETREAT FROM BABYLON blades and the balancing by the automatic 
distribution of power by means of light 
HE date when the Virginia left the gyroscopes. The new hero was the miser- 
dunes of the Alabama coast for her able young man who looked like one with his 
first long voyage is now historic. It death-wound, and manoeuvered the new ma- 
placed man, a flying animal, on an equality chine like a veteran—Theodore Carson. 
with the birds and bats and insects. It Every schoolboy knows these things. 
relegated the makeshifts with which the But everyone does not know her difficulty 
world had attempted the conquest of the in getting off. She cleared from her nest and 
air to the limbo of abandoned things. The struck out like a homing pigeon; but sud- 
gas-bag of the aerostat, the aeronefs of the denly, as if by an elastic return-ball cord, she 
first decade of the century, went the way ofthe returned to the launch of Mr. Waddy and 
tentative and imperfect. The neweraisone Mrs. Graybill on the freshwater lake. 


of great flying engines beside which the Vir- “What’s wrong?” inquired Mr. Waddy 
ginia would be as a humming-bird toa hawk, anxiously. 
but which are, every one, built on the Vir- “My mental cargo shifted,” replied Craig- 


ginia’s principles—the direct thrust of the head, from above. ‘The Virginia was 
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leaky and unseaworthy. Had to put 
back.” 

‘Shifting cargo” symbolized the fact that 
Mr. Craighead had something to say—in 
which he passed from a forced business con- 
versation to an exchange of farewells with 
Mrs. Graybill, cut short by Carson’s resum- 
ing his flight. ‘The wharves and verandas of 
the hotels and villas were filled now with ob- 
servers of the new inhabitant of the sky. They 
saw her take her second flight northward; but 
again, with a sweep that filled them with ad- 
miration, she fled back to a position a few 
yards above the launch. 

“The crew mutinied,” said Craighead. 
“‘Salt horse wormy. And we ought to work 
out this Broom idea a little more, Mr. 
Waddy.” 

“They ain’t no use in comin’ back for 
that,” said Mr. Waddy. ‘‘I know my busi- 
ness as well as the next one. I’m handlin’ 
the West. You let me alone!” 

“‘Assuredly, Michael,” assented Craig- 
head. ‘‘Good-by, Mrs. Graybill!” 

Again they flew northward; and again, 
within five minutes of losing the launch, 
Craighead demanded that Carson put back. 
“IT would have converse with Sir Cyrus 
Waddy,” said he. ‘This time, I must. My 
statistical bureau has dug up the real item 
that I wanted to show him. Return, Sir 
Theod’ Cahson, Lord Mayor of Everywhar! 
Return to the launch.” 

*“No!” said Theodore. ‘‘We’ve vacil- 
lated enough—too much. I shall not re- 
turn.” 

‘But, I say, old chap,” urged Craighead, 
‘‘this is the lahst, you know. Seriously now, 
Mr. Waddy doesn’t know the first thing about 
my scheme for controlling Middle West space 
through titles to highways. I’ve got to talk 
with him. Come now, go back, or I’ll hop 
into the bay and swim. I will go back. I'll 
scuttle the ship. I shall not sleep a wink; 
I’ll be worthless unless I’m taken back. I'll 
buy a starling in the first poultry market, and 
teach the infernal fowl to hollo in thine ear: 
‘Back! Take me back!’ I’m in earnest. The 
farther we go the more things I think of to go 
back for. Take me——” 

“For the last time?” Carson stipulated. 
*‘Do you promise ?” 

“Yea, good my lord, this is the amen trip. 
I swear it.” 

The Virginia darted like a meteor up the 
bay, swerved sharply over the Middle Bay 
Light, and steered once more into the beau- 





tiful blue semicircle of Bon Secour Bay, 
Craighead peering forward under the pin- 
tles of the bow rudder for the launch, as a 
globe-circling sailor might scan the shore for 
his waiting wife. They went hurtling back 
over the Palmetto Beach hotels at a height of 
five hundred feet, and thence to the easterly 
end of the Little Lagoon; the galleries were 
alive with people, scanning the tremendously 
powerful flier with glasses. What was this 
thing harrowing the sky in this seemingly aim- 
less fashion, so alive, so vigorous, so forceful 
in her swift swoop? 

Craighead saw no launch in the black circle 
of the freshwater lake. ‘‘They’re not on the 
lake, Carson!” he cried in panic. ‘‘ What 
can have happened? Is it possible they’ve 
sunk ?” 

“Don’t faint,” said Carson. ‘‘They’re in 
the narrows, hidden by the canes. We'll 
find them.” 

“T cal’late you’ve guessed it, Cap’n,” re- 
plied Craighead, with a sigh of relief. ‘There 
they are now.” 

The ship followed the tortuous channel as a 
kestrel in quest of finches might trace the 
windings of a rail-fence. In the sheltered 
pond which Carson called Virginia’s lily-bed, 
Mrs. Graybill was gathering waxen blossoms 
and piling them in the pilot’s oilskins. When 
the low-flying aeronef came up astern she 
grew crimson and laughed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Waddy, “‘I’ll be darned!” 

‘““We returned to say—”’ began Craighead. 

“Tt was Craighead’s desire,” broke in 
Carson. 

“Exactly!” asserted Craighead. “I de- 
sired a word with you, sir, on the Western 
highways ig 

‘No use o’ that!” cut in Mr. Waddy. ‘‘ You 
gave Filley the idea, didn’t you?” 

“TI communicated the conception,” said 
Craighead. ‘‘Yes.” 

‘An’ I paid him f’r an opinion on it?” 

“You became obligated for it,” said Craig- 
head. ‘Equivalent to payment in your case, 
but, legally, quite distinguishable.” 

“It’s the same thing!” cried Mr. Waddy. 
‘An’ the fellers we hire know more than a 
quarter-section of folks that don’t know their 
own minds. Don’t you come back ag’in; it 
bothers me like muskeeters! Go on!” 

“Presently, most puissant sir. There’s a 
matter we haven’t mentioned. How shall 
we yawp forth the grand hailing sign of dis- 
tress when I am far away?” 

“They’re still runnin’ the mails an’ tele- 
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graphs, ain’t they?” queried Mr. Waddy 
testily. , 

“Would you,” asked Craighead, ‘place a 
world in pawn on the faith of a mail-clerk, the 
fidelity of a telegraph system controlled by 
our loathsome enemies? As triumvir to 
triumvir, answer in the name of opr patron 
saints, Sir Henry Morgan and Jesse James!” 

‘‘We agreed on a cipher,” snapped Waddy. 
“Go on, an’ use it.” 

“Cipher!” scoffed Craighead, who had 
devised it himself. ‘‘Not with the Shayne 
hounds on Carson’s traces! Why, any cipher 
can be deciphered. Go back to the time of 
Bacon - 

‘Well, if yeh stay much longer,” cried Mr. 
Waddy, “we may as well go back to the time 
of Ham as Bacon. What you drivin’ at, any- 
how?” 

“Your pungent play on words,” said Craig- 
head, ‘“‘gives me joy. It proves my power to 
corrupt. Last springtide you’d have been in- 
capable of it. I’m driving at the necessity of 
a trusty messenger who will die rather than 
disclose, will swallow blue-prints to keep 
them from the enemy, will explode a maga- 
zine before admitting a traitor even unto its 
table of contents. I know one such.” 

“Who?” asked the puzzled Waddy. 

“Your beauteous daughter. Give her a 
running schedule per ten-hour train between 
Chicago and New York, bringing your mes- 
sages and returning with ours until victory is 
won! Eh?” 

Mrs. Graybill leaned back and laughed 
until she was crimson of face and teary of 
eye. “It won’t do,” she said. ‘I never 
could eat blue-prints. Anyone can deceive 
me—— ” 

“Then I’ve some hope,” said Craighead. 
“That’s worth coming back for!” 

“Use the mails, you absurd fellow,” she 
went on. ‘‘Good-by! Take him away, Mr. 
Carson; and return with your shield or on it, 
Mr. Craighead. Oh, you—ha, ha, ha, 
ha-a-a!” 

“This rippling ha-ha, fair one,” said Craig- 
head severely, ‘would be unseemly from a 
less seemly pharynx. But I swear > 

The oath was cut in two by an upward and 
forward flight, at the last speed. The launch 
was left alone in the great marsh, with Mrs. 
Graybill, her color high, her mouth occa- 
sionally curving into a smile—sometimes 
culminating audibly—practising Japanese 
flower-arrangements, while her father combed 
bis beard with his fingers and said nothing. 
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Passing over the bay with a wide westerly 
détour, the Virginia came in over Spring 
Hill, and alighted softly at the aeronef landing 
at Mobile. From a hundred sally-ports 
poured a throng of people, attracted by the 
strange craft that had made port; the negroes 
first, forming a black ring about the car, 
stared with white eyes. The whites then as- 
sumed the advantageous positions, rather 
abashed at the steady gaze of Carson and the 
evident amusement of Craighead. 

“Howdy, folks!” said the latter. ‘Take 
a good look. For even when ye wot not, we 
vanish. Out of the great deep we came, into 
the great deep we go. The elementals who 
send us are the pow’fullest spirits what there 
is. But a brief space have we to warn Mo- 
bile. Repent! Repent! Yet a few mo’ days 
an’ Mobile shall be done destroyed!” 

“Stop, Craighead!’’ said Carson. ‘‘Don’t 
pay any attention to what he says 

‘They won’t,” replied Craighead. ‘‘They’ll 
sin just the same the minute we’re gone. 
Even an angel from heaven, which far be it 
from me to claim =a 

‘‘Dan Thomas,” said Carson to an old 
negro with a whip in his hand, ‘‘come 
here!” 

“Yes, Mistah Cahson,” responded the 
negro. 

‘Fetch me at once one Number Two can 
of A-quality methanose, and get me a list of 
the aerostat clearings for the past two days.” 

“Yes, suh!” 

Thomas darted away, and Carson began 
testing his machinery for another flight. 

“Pardon me,” said a man who had a 
withered arm drawn up to his side in such a 
way as to give one the impression that he was 
holding his breath, ‘‘but are you going far, so 
short handed ?” 

‘“‘Not far in time,” replied Theodore. 

“Only to Alaska,” added Craighead. ‘‘We 
meet a Russian admiral at Saint Michael at 
three. If that nigger doesn’t hurry we shall 
be late, General, and what will Admiral 
Phlaskovodka say then ?” 

The man lifted his sailor hat, bowed po- 
litely, and stepped back, unveiling a face be- 
hind him which Carson knew, the foxy, sus- 
picious face of Wizner. Carson stooped as if 
for some casual purpose, laid hold of a 
spanner, and spoke to Craighead, low, dis- 
tinctly, intensely: 

“I’m going to get a man in the crowd. 
Guard the aeronef!” 

“All right,” said Craighead, who had no 
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idea of his full meaning; “but hurry back. 
Remember the admiral!”’ 

With the spanner in his hand, Carson rose, 
and with a light leap he stood in the midst of 
the crowd, which parted, leaving him in an 
open space. Wizner had fled, but through 
the thinned crowd Theodore saw his wiry 
figure, with the arm that Virginia’s bullet had 
reached hanging in a sling, darting behind a 
building as if running from death itself. With 
his hand on his hip, Carson gave chase. 
Some one cried, ‘Stop him!” and an officer, 
seeing in Carson the only fugitive in sight, 
stopped him. 

“Let me go,” cried Carson, struggling. 
“Come with me and arrest a man for at- 
tempt at murder. Come.” 

“That cock won’t fight!” answered the 
policeman. ‘‘Good dodge; but won’t go 
with me. What’s he done?” he inquired, 
bringing Theodore back. 

Nobody seemed to have any definite com- 
plaint to make. ‘‘He jumped out of his air- 
ship,”’ said one, “and acted like he was going 
to brain some one.” 

‘“‘Did he brain anyone?” asked the police- 
man. 

“No,” replied the Mobilian; ‘‘but he 
might.” 

“Tf he had met anyone with brains,” said 
Craighead, “‘to act as the corpus delicti. A 
braining requires a brainee—a term connot- 
ing brains. Advocatus Diabolus, thy case is 
weak.” 

“Well,” laughed the policeman, “he had 
a right to jump, lookin’ ascross as he pleased.”’ 

“But he ran off,”’ persisted the ‘‘Advocatus 
Diabolus,”’ “‘as if pursuing some one——” 

“Or trying to get somewhere,” supplied 
Craighead. ‘‘Aren’t people here allowed to 
hurry? Have you ordinances against haste, 
O Guardian of the Realm? What’s the speed 
limit for pedestrians in Mobile, anyhow?” 

A boy in a messenger’s cap interrupted the 
colloquy, calling, ‘‘ Mr. Cahson!” 

“T’m Carson,” said Theodore. 
do you want?” 

‘Somebody on the wire for you at the tele- 
phone booth in the hotel,” replied the mes- 
senger. ‘‘Wants you at once.” 

“May I go?” asked Theodore of the police- 
man. 

“For all of me,” replied the officer. “I 
don’t want you.” 

Wondering who might be in Mobile desir- 
ing speech with him, Carson said, ‘‘Who’s 
this?” into the transmitter. 


“What 





“Your old friend Wizner,” said a voice. 
“‘Crazy as ever! Never mind where I am; 
I’ll tell that after I’ve talked, if you want me 
to—you pup!” 

Carson glared into the receiver with crim- 
son face and lips drawn back unhandsomely, 
then hastily returned it to his ear, and caught 
the middle of a sentence about smuggling. 

“*T didn’t get that,” said Carson. 

‘Well, you’ll get it,” said Wizner, “if you 
ain’t careful. You can have me pinched, but 
I can prove an alibi. And while I’m proving 
things I’ll fix you fellows for smuggling, and 
put Harrod where the dogs won’t bite him— 
and you, too!” 

‘‘T don’t know anything about smuggling,” 
protested Theodore. 

“Well,” went on Wizner, “dig into the big 
sand-hill with the steel buoy on it, and you 
will. You’ll find what’ll put you in a better 
trade than putting me in prison for frolic with 
your aeronef. Oh, don’t talk so innocent. 
How did you finance your air-ship except by 
free trade?” 

Carson had nothing to say. He remem- 
bered Captain Harrod’s expression when 
Wizner had called him an “old smuggling 
fool.”” He remembered a thousand mys- 
terious things, now plain by the hypothesis of 
Harrod’s having yielded to the coastwise 
temptation of smuggling. That the old man 
he loved should be guilty of a felony was bad, 
but to be in Wizner’s power was worse. Thus 
thought Carson while Wizner waited for his 
reply, uttering into the instrument a sly, sin- 
ister, exasperating chuckle. 

“‘Lost your tongue?” he taunted. ‘Well, 
arrest me! Anyone knows where I am, but 
will the girl leave Silberberg to come and tes- 
tify? The courtship’s just getting good, now; 
too bad to disturb ’em!” 

Carson hurled the receiver away and strode 
back to the Virginia, looking even more for- 
bidding than when he leaped over her side. 
As he shoved through the crowd, he found the 
negro with two men hoisting the can of 
methanose aboard. 

‘‘What about those aerostat clearings?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘Hyah’s a papah they give me,” said 
Thomas. ‘I reckon it’s in that.” 

The sailings were not many: the Tern for 
Memphis, the Long Tom for Saint Andrews 
Bay, the Phyllis Y for Montgomery; and, yes, 
the Roc, departing the morning before, “‘for 
northern points.” Carson threw the paper 
away, and Craighead picked it up. 
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‘We can overhaul the Tern,” said he, with 
a judicial air, ‘‘at, say Jackson, and take our 
friends for Alaska. I do hope the President 
can join us at Omaha. Gentlemen,” ad- 
dressing the crowd, ‘“‘here you see a new 
aeronef invented by me. By reaching 
Alaska before nightfall, we win a million dol- 
lars. This is a sure thing, as the sun will not 
set there for three months—the bet is with a 
Brazilian who forgot about the day’s coming 
quarterly at Nome. But we shall be hon- 
orable and pay him the million on the nail if 
we fail to make it before sunset in Rio, the 
real Jocus in quo. To-morrow we shall win 
five hundred thousand from Rothschild, by 
leaving Greenwich Observatory at sunrise, 
going west, and returning at sunrise next day 
from the east—circling the world in twenty- 
four hours of continual sunrise. Wish us well, 
gentlemen! Good-by, honest peasantry, your 
country’s pride, good-by!” 

The majestic rise of the Virginia, with no 
preliminary run, drew a round of applause. 
Craighead waved his cap; but Carson, paying 
no attention, laid the course dead for New 
York. 

Carson’s manner, or the parting in the 
narrows, depressed Mr. Craighead’s mer- 
curial spirits; and they were far up the Ala- 
bama delta before he spoke, and was re- 
buffed by Carson’s reiuse! to explain his 
effort to “‘get” the man in the crowd. They 
flew high; and the constant picking up and 
dropping of railway trains and steamers, and 
the swift succession of villages and towns, 
spoke of the fierceness with which the air- 
ship was hurled against the leagues between 
Mobile and New York. They left Mont- 
gomery to port and Atlanta to starboard. 
Carson had assigned Craighead his duties; 
and both were busy, Craighead at the tiller 
with his eye on the compass, Carson looking 
at every working part, oiling, feeling for hot 
bearings, watching for the slightest quiver or 
Jar, greedy of every mile. He was cracking 
on too hard for new machinery, he knew that; 
but he never hesitated, and it was only after 
they had won through to the mountains and 
were speeding along over the great National 
Appalachian Forest that he relieved Craig- 
head. 

That gentleman stood up, heaved a sigh of 
relief, and waved his hand to the northand 
west, where fleecy cumulus clouds buttressed 
the horizon with mother-of-pearl. ‘Another 
hour of that,” said he, “‘would have made the 
points of the compass a subjective vision for- 
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ever. I can see ‘E. N. E.’ and ‘N. E. by N.’ 
on every pinnacle of yon clouds. And now, 
sir, an it please thee, I’ll get luncheon—if 
luncheon it can be called that costs less 
than fifty cents per jack-knife. Al/ons!” 

In the little locker were found the elements 
from which Craighead prepared the luncheon 
on the methanose stove. Carson listened to 
the engines as a physician to heart-throbs, 
glancing from the compass to the mounting 
domes of clouds in the north and west. 

“‘We shall get into upper Atlantic regions, ” 
said he, ‘‘just in time to hit the area of local 
storms to-night.” 

‘“ Tornadoes ?” queried Craighead, pouring 
out the amber coffee. 

“Maybe,” smiled Carson. ‘‘‘Severe local 
storms’ always mean possible twisters.” 

“Well,” replied Craighead, ‘‘what do we 
care? I’ve got me umbwella, ye kneow.” 

“That makes us safe,” replied Carson. 
“‘But the worst we need look for is a good 
hard thunder-shower; but I’d rather make my 
first landing in Manhattan in fair weather.” 

“It’s squally there with me as soon as I 
blow in,” answered Craighead. ‘‘Come to 
grub.” 

Carson looked from the tiller to the com- 
pass, and hesitated. He had never tried 
letting the Virginia follow her nose with the 
tiller lashed. ‘‘Of course,” said he, ‘‘she’ll 
fall off, but if she turns I can put her back on 
her course. I believe I’ll try her.” 

“Do,” urged Craighead. “With this 
fairway, she oughtn’t to run aground. She’s 
not steerable by heart-throbs and subjective 
yearnings. She’d go back, if she was.” 

“‘She’d go straight on,” replied Carson. 
“‘T wouldn’t need to lash the tiller.” 

“The galling slavery of the crew,” said 
Craighead, ‘‘doesn’t allow his telekinesis to 
buck the subliminal brawn of the captain. 
Have some of the milk, while the Virginia 
chases her tail above Mr. Pinchot’s forest.” 

“She doesn’t chase her tail much,” replied 
Carson. ‘‘So far, at least.” 

She did not. The gyroscopes held her on 
an even keel, and the altimeter-statoscope 
delivered the verdict that the Virginia was 
following a course as level as a battle-ship’s. 
The compass trembled about the point where 
Carson set it, as the air-ship made minute 
deviations with changes in the air-currents, or 
momentarily lost coordination of the engines, 
at once corrected by the synchronizer. She 
was holding far closer to her course, away up 
there in the blue, than a schooner with lashed 
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helm would have done in the steadiest of 
breezes. Carson ate, watched the triumphant 
test, and forgot to frown. 

Save for wisps of cirrus clouds miles above 
them the sky was clear. Peak after peak, 
range after range, village after village came 
hurrying toward them from the northeast, 
passed beneath like visions, and fell into the 
wake of vanished things. The great features 
of the landscape—the lake-like reservoirs in 
which were stored the waters that in former 
years had desolated the valleys with floods, 
but now were stored to immunize the rivers 
from low water and to turn the laboring 
wheels of busy cities; the bright-green areas of 
young trees where the old washed-off moun- 
tainsides had been reforested; the far-off 
farming lands, brown in the unverdured 
spring or green with the emerald of winter 
wheat; and the valleys, ranges, and plateaus 
which lay as distinct as a relief-map—all these 
impressed themselves on the minds of the 
voyagers as the streets of a village on that of a 
stranger. 

“T used to think it quite a trick,” said 
Craighead, ‘“‘for the birds to find their way 
north in spring; but pshaw! Icoulddoit in the 
night. A continent is as simple as a quarter- 
section. The goose isn’t so much wiser than 
I as I always thought. If Mr. Bryant had 
come with us he’d never have written ‘To a 
Waterfowl.’ There’d have been no mystery 
in the goose’s certain flight, up here where he 
can see things.” 

‘See that big stratus cloud ?”’ asked Carson. 
“‘Shall we go over or under it?” 

‘“‘Personally,” replied Craighead, ‘‘I’ve 
been under a cloud enough.” 

The stratus was an immense vapor-sheet 
half a mile above the earth. Underneath was 
the gloom and dulness of cloudy weather; 
but above it the sun shone with a brightness 
augmented by the brilliancy reflected from 
the upper surface of the cloud, as from a great 
glittering plain of snow. The sun was past 
the meridian, and shining warm; but on the 
wing, over that great expanse of pearl, the air 
felt not cold, but ‘‘caller,” and they put on 
their top-coats. Fields of cirro-cumulus 
clouds, five miles above the vaporous plain, 
were duplicated on it by their own mottled 
shadows, like great clusters of foliage sil- 
houetted on an illimitable ground of wool. 
The shadow of the Virginia ran with her 
across the cloud, like a black bat, haloed in the 
unspeakable glory of a triple rainbow which 
ringed the scudding shadow about in three 
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concentric circles so bright, so effulgent in 
dye, so glorious in their mingling lines, that 
the voyagers, glancing from radiance to radi- 
ance, lowered their voices at the thrill of a 
beauty too intense for speech. 

The immense engines were moving with 
the regularity of clockwork, keeping the 
pledge of their makers that, if supplied with 
fuel and oil, they would run without a single 
stop until worn out—the perfection of the 
internal-combustion engine, once so untrust- 
worthy. Craighead, past the first surprise of 
the beauty of the cloudscape, looked down at 
the three rainbows which trailed behind 
them now like rings of lambent fire, and 
criticized the outlook. 

“This is, to coin a phrase,” said he, 
“rotten, rotten! Where are those right angles 
that make up the peculiar allurement of the 
American landscape? Where are the straight 
lines that constitute real beauty? And not a 
patent-medicine or breakfast-food sign as far 
as we can see. Rotten! When we own these 
lanes we must have improvements. Instead 
of those disgusting rings of color, we must lay 
everything off in rectangular blocks, and put 
up signs advertising nice airy lots, mag- 
nificent view—in Stratus Addition to Nim- 
busville. Hey, Gin’ral?” 

“I’m glad,” said Carson, ‘‘to get above 
profits. Thank heaven, clouds can’t be 
commercialized!” 

““Can’t, eh?” sneered Craighead. ‘You 
have made good with this machine, I’ll have 
to admit; but you lack financial resourceful- 
ness. I’ve got to dig out the by-products of 
the company myself. One of them has just 
occurred to me. We’ll lease sites for captive 
balloons all along our lanes of licensed air- 
navigation; and sell the right to throw ads for 
Johnson’s Gum Drops on the shining levels 
of the cloud-floor. It can be done bya simple 
mechanism—if it isn’t invented, I’ll invent it 
in an odd moment. And we'll sell exclusive 
rights to throw colored pictures of Killarney 
and Senator Clark’s house and moving pic- 
tures of the great Sage-Brush Hen-House 
Robbery on the thunder-clouds in alternation 
with praises of Peterson’s Planetary Paint 
and Bugworth’s Insecticide. Why, hang 
you, witless youth, let me out while I work 
these things up, right now.” 

“T’ll go down, and show you where you'll 
drop,” said Carson, “‘but I can’t stop.” 

“Going down? Floor below?” asked 
Craighead. ‘Wherefore, O brave skipper?” 

‘“‘T want to see where we are,” said Carson. 











“This is like the open ocean. I want to com- 
pare the map with the landscape. ” 

Obedient to the tilted rudders, the Vzr- 

inia pointed her prow downward, her pro- 
peller blades hurled her swiftly forward and 
toward the earth, and they plunged into the 
cold steam of the stratus cloud, into mist and 
white scarves of lacy fog and the snowy ob- 
scurity of an aerial blizzard. Craighead 
gasped at the chill and the blindness. 

“Ring for a guide,” said he. ‘‘I’m lost 

He was not lost for long, for the Virginia 
clove the fleecy hoodwink, and emerged 
through its lower levels into the clear shadows 
of the nether air. They could feel the 
warmth radiated from the ground, balmy 
with earthy scents. The landscape was 
utterly changed. Far off to the west was the 
blue line of the highlands, their peaks lost in 
haze. Below were farms planted in corn and 
wheat and tobacco, from which came up the 
lowing of cattle, the crowing of cocks, and, 
most distinct of all, the barking of dogs. Far 
to the northeast lay a shining river, widening 
into a broad estuary; and just within sight 
could be discerned the clustered spires and 
towers of a city. Carson looked the land- 
scape over and studied his map. 

“T wonder if it’s possible,” said he, ‘‘that 
that’s Richmond ?” 

“If so,” answered Craighead, ‘“‘let me 
adopt Mr. Greeley’s war-cry, ‘On to Rich- 
mond!’ But, to coin an expression, what’s the 
matter of its being Philadelphia? It’s so 
peaceful under its atmosphere of Quaker 
drab. But if not the City of Brotherly Graft, 
let’s have it Richmond!” 

“But it must be the James!” cried Carson. 
“Craighead, we’ve made Richmond three 
hours quicker than I thought it possible. A 
stork or a Canada goose couldn’t have cov- 
ered the distance—and they sometimes go 
two hundred miles an hour! Why——” 

“Let us exult over yon insufferable plutes,” 
cried Craighead. ‘Let’s fly rings around 
‘em! They’ve been the lords of the cerulean 
all winter in some place where unearned 
wealth is spent in unstinted profusion in 
search of unattained joys—let’s show ’em 
how it feels to drop back with the ruck of also- 
rans and take the scent of our methanose. 
Run a little extra oil into the cylinders so 
they'll smoke and stink to heaven—and let’s 
sail circles around the snobs!” 

Craighead, scanning the southeast with his 
field-glasses, had discovered a huge silvern 
aerostat steering northward at a distance of 
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six or seven miles, and to its passengers he re- 
ferred with many gestures. Carson trained 
his binoculars on her and grew tense as a 
hound at sight of a distant wolf. The aero- 
stat was of the Condor type and of the largest 
size, with bow rudders, and along her side 
ran the line of a vestigial aeroplane. Still at 
the same unheard-of speed, Theodore threw 
over the tiller and made for the air-ship. 
Craighead looked at him in wonder. 

“Why so obedient, O Knight of the Con- 
gealed Countenance—all so suddenly?” 

“That ship looks like the Roc,” said Car- 
son, advancing the spark and crowding the 
engines until the wind of flight swept the 
aeronef like a gale. 

After a few moments on a straight course 
to intercept the aerostat, Carson threw the 
Virginia up into the cloud. As the earth 
was blotted from sight he compared the di- 
rection of the aerostat with the points of the 
compass, making calculation as to the dis- 
tance and the speed of the two ships, and in 
another moment they emerged on the shining 
upper leveis of the cloud, which, like a shim- 
mering screen between the two ships, hid their 
approach to each other. One below the cur- 
tain and one above it, the air-ship of the fu- 
ture and the air-ship of the past flew on con- 
verging courses. Carson held his watch as it 
ticked off the time for five or six miles of dis- 
tance, set the rudders for a downward dip, 
plunged through the cloud for the third time, 
and darted downward out of the vapor like a 
swift into a chimney. 

They looked about and saw nothing. The 
aerostat was invisible. And yet, above the 
purring of the machinery, came to their ears 
the tremor from powerful engines, the whir- 
ring of screws close at hand. Could the Roc 
have ascended into the cloud as they de- 
scended from it? It was possible; but the 
sounds were approaching, not receding; and 
voices now mingled with the sounds of ma- 
chinery—voices coming closer and closer. 

““My God, Carson!” shouted Craighead. 
‘““You’re going foul of her. Look down!” 

Just in time Carson looked. From the 
clear depths of air below, the great bubble of 
silver rose, swelling in her swift approach. A 
collision meant ruin for the aerostat, and 
probable destruction to the Virginia. The 
propeller blades of the aeronef would cut the 
envelope of the gas-holder like paper; and the 
two ships, in a huge mass of tangled wreckage, 
would fall to the earth and ruin; or the escap- 
ing gas from the aerostat, ignited from the 
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exhaust of the Virginia’s engines, might ex- 
plode, hurling the fragments of both vessels 
far and wide—and Carson saw in the ruin the 
fair form of Virginia Suarez, hurled to earth 
and crushed to formlessness below. 

There was no time to check their down- 
ward career: salvation lay solely in a swift 
dart to evade the rising peril. Quick as 
lightning Carson threw on full speed forward. 
The Virginia obeyed her machinery, and as 
she swooped to the aerostat’s starboard, the 
latter rose swiftly. The Vzrginia’s stern 
rudder grazed the gas-bag and was all but 
carried away; a cord of the suspension system 
of the air-ship snapped with a detonation that 
set the huge fabric in a tremble; there rose a 
cry from the deck of the hitherto unconscious 
monster, as her people realized the fearful 
fact that here in these dizzy heights they were 
in collision with something. As the Vir- 
ginia came in sight past the immense bilge 
her passengers saw white visages turned 
upward to them, and as they sheered off a 
man came running out of the cabin with a 
gun in his hand as if with some wild notion 
of giving battle to the invisible destroyer 
which had swept upon them from the fleecy 
heights of the cloud. 

The Virginia was half a mile from the air- 
ship before the crew of the latter had time to 
assure themselves of her safety. The great 
aerostat had not changed her course, but was 
still cracking on at the height of her speed 
toward Richmond—like a whale at which a 
swordfish has ‘made a vicious slash and 
missed. The Virginia went astern as well as 
athwart the course of the other craft, and as 
she sheered to starboard, the aeronef and the 
aerostat sped from each other at the sum of 
their two speeds—perhaps four miles a 
minute. The people on the aerostat must 
have thought the other gone forever, when an 
astounding thing happened. The aeronef 
wheeled about and gave chase, so swiftly that 
she swelled visibly in her swift overhauling of 
the aerostat. Inatimeso short that it seemed 
like a breath the Virginia, on a level now with 
the other’s deck, came in close astern, then 
sheered off and deliberately ran around the 
big Condor as she stood on her course at full 
speed. As she crossed the bows a cry went 
out from the great ship’s engine-room—a cry 
of mingled fear and astonishment—astonish- 
ment that any aerial craft dared lay herself 
across a speeding Condor’s bows, fear of a 
collision, and the dread which comes to those 
who see themselves in the power of another. 





Why did this new craft so course about them? 
It was some new engine of aviation, that was 
sure. And with such incredible speed and 
such unheard-of mobility, what more profit- 
able trade could open to her than the aerial 
hunting and spoiling of the aerostats, with 
their passenger lists of millionaires ? 

So as Carson came up on his second cir- 
cumnavigation of the Condor there stood at 
the rail of the big air-ship two or three men 
with guns, who made threatening gestures 
and shouted to him to stand off or they would 
shoot. ; 

‘What ship is that ?” cried out Carson. 

‘“‘None of your business!” was the reply. 
“You stand off or we’ll shoot.” 

“Shoot, if you dare!” cried Carson. 
‘Don’t you see that I can go above where you 
can’t shoot and rip your gas-bag in perfect 
safety? Come now, answer my question. 
Why, confound it, if I wanted to do you any 
harm, don’t you see you’re in my power? 
Don’t be silly!” 

Something in the boy’s tone reassured the 
aerostat. ‘‘This is the Dedalus, of Spokane,” 
was the reply. “What devilish thing is 
that?” 

“The Virginia of—of Carson’s Landing in 
Alabama,” replied Theodore. 

“You will pardon us for our abrupt descent 
to your level,” said Craighead suavely. ‘‘Or- 
dinarily, the Virginia prefers a higher plane. 
We were strictly in nubibus a moment ago, 
and on materializing we found ourselves de- 
scending on you like a duck on a June-bug. 
We busted one of your suspension cords—for 
which we are sorry; but the gods bump into 
things when they come down from Olympus.” 

‘Whose aeronef is that?” asked the man 
who seemed in command. 

“It’s mine,” said Theodore. ‘I built 
her.” 

“Well,” said the man, ‘“‘you’ve got the 
world by the tail; and if you need money to 
swing it, just apply to Calvin J. Fry, of Spo- 
kane, if you’ve got clear title to the mechan- 
ism.” 

“Thank you,” said Theodore. ‘I thought 
you might be an acquaintance. I think we'll 
leave you now.” 

“But wait,” said Mr. Fry. ‘Let me 
handle your foreign rights. I can get next. 
I know the Japanese foreign minister, and 
China’s looking for something like that. 
Hold on—Hatton, will you let a mechanical 
devil’s darning-needle like that leave the 
Dedalus behind as if anchored? Hold on, 
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please.” But the Virginia, gently increas- 
ing her speed, left the hustling Calvin J. Fry 
gesticulating far out of hearing. 

“That, to originate a locution,” said 
Craighead, ‘‘ought to hold them for a brief 
period. Looks as if they were back-pedal- 
ing.” 

“‘T will find her,” said Carson, evidently 
meaning something else, ‘‘if they have hidden 
her in the farthest cave of that thunder- 
cloud!” 

“Highly improbable, deown’t ye kneow,” 
suggested Craighead, ‘‘that they should se- 
lect such a demnition insanitary place for the 
young person. Doubtless we’ll run across 
’em in New York. By the way—dinner! I 
have the honor to report that the ship is with- 
out grub and is starving.” 

“‘T shall not stop,” said Theodore, ‘this 
side of New York.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Craighead. “I 
still have my boot-heels. Doubtless I shall 
do very well with them. I suppose you see 
that we are butting into weather, dead ahead 
and on both bows?” 

“Certainly. It’s the area of local storms.” 

Past Richmond, they left the domed Capitol 
at Washington far to port, passed between 
Baltimore and Dover, and directly over Phila- 
delphia, where Carson made a wide circle 
above the vast aerial harbor, scanning the 
berths for a huge silvern aerostat of the Con- 
dor type, but finding none. It was growing 
dusk, and the west and northwest were ram- 
parted with towering thunder-heads, quiver- 
ing with lightning, toward which Carson 
hurled the Virginia like a bullet. The town- 
studded suburban region of New Jersey swept 
under them as if drawn by swift mechanism; 
and the harbor of New York lay beneath, 
alive with shipping. The lights were already 
burning, and the far-spread Babylon of the 
modern world hung like a fairy dream from 
the foreground to the farther rim of the con- 
cave cup of the earth. The castellated marge 
of the city stood incredibly lofty clear to the 
water’s edge, reared so high in air as to chal- 
lenge the air-ship itself in altitude. Carson 
was amazed and stunned. He had never 
seen New York; and his ideas were all inade- 
quate to the actualities before him. The 
streets flashed into sight as the Virginia 
passed into positions permitting a view of the 
bottom of one metropolitan canyon after 
another—flashed into view as long lines of arc- 
lights and gorgeous electric signs, a perfectly 
unimaginable tangle and jungle of lights of all 





colors; and then the soaring craft would pass 
on, the streets would be snuffed out by the tall 
buildings, the illuminated roofs and towering 
cliffs of lighted windows becoming a great 
plain of glimmering constellations. The boy 
was afraid—the huge city, roaring up at them 
like a ravening beast, struck him with terror. 
It was so unreal, so sinister, so like a gorgeous 
nightmare of feverish human achievement, 
that it seemed unthinkable that it could hold 
for him aught but danger and struggle, and, 
perhaps, defeat. 

‘Why dost circle about like a sand-hill 
crane?” said Craighead. ‘‘Why don’t you 
light 2” 

“‘Like the sand-hill crane,” replied Car- 
son, ‘I’m afraid. Where can we alight ?” 

“‘Gad!” said Craighead, “‘I never thought 
of that! New York has always reached out 
for me so lovingly that the idea of there being 
any difficulty of getting into her embrace 
never entered my brain. We are a little shy 
of knowledge of how to get in from above, 
aren’t we?” 

“What are the harbor rules?” asked 
Carson. 

“Hanged if I know,” replied Craighead. 
“The ground has always seemed adequate 
as a way in before. Can’t you follow the 
crowd?” 

‘““There’s not an air-ship to be seen,” said 
Carson. ‘‘They’ve been driven in by the 
night and the weather. _Is it safe to drop into 
any harbor we may happen to find?” 

“But what are we to do?” cried Craig- 
head. ‘It’s coming on to storm. And I’m 
hungry! And there’s the Great White Way 
beckoning. We must land!” 

‘“‘No,” replied Carson, “I’m afraid. And 
I think it better by all means to go out to the 
country, and come into New York by day. 
And that’s what I’m going to do.” 

It was quite dark now, save for the moon, 
which, nearly full, was climbing the eastern 
sky, still clear. The land to the south and 
west would escape the storm for hours. To 
the northwest towered the pearly clouds pal- 
pitant with lightning. Craighead, complain- 
ingly assenting to his companion’s plan of re- 
treat from Manhattan until day, expected 
Theodore to turn the Virginia from foul 
weather, to some far New Jersey village; and 
was astonished when he entered upon a swift 
flight up the Hudson, which lay shining in the 
moonlight, laced with the wakes of boats. 
Far ahead, on both sides, quivered the light- 
ning of the storm; and soon from afar came 








the rumbling of thunder. Carson seemed to 
be seeking night in the heart of a thunder- 
storm. Craighead seized his arm and tried 
to glean something of his mood from a 
scrutiny of his face. 

“IT know from experience how impolite it is 
to ask about such aberrations,” said he; ‘‘ but 
may I inquire why you seem determined to 
enter upon an unseemly frolic with the Storm 
King? No, by James, you’ve passed the 
‘Storm King, and you’re headed for the Cats- 
kills—the confoundedest place for thunder 
and lightning in these parts. What about 
you?” 

' “I’m going to the Catskills,” said Theo- 
dore. “Before I sleep, I’m going to find 
Shayne’s Hold!” 


SHAYNE’S HOLD 


WirH a complaining, mutinous crew, and a 
captain sullenly silent, the Virginia fared 
north along the Hudson with her cargo of 
hopes and fears. Theodore, at the tiller, be- 
tween glances at the compass and the chart, 
watched the silver ribbon of the river, broad- 
ening into the placid lake of Tappan Sea, 
contracting to a thread between Peekskill and 
West Point, and lost altogether in a sheet of 
rain that roared down across Poughkeepsie. 

“T never supposed,” remarked Craighead, 
as they passed far east of West Point to escape 
the storm, ‘‘that I’d ever be able to look so 
scornfully down on this cradle of our nation’s 
heroism and flubdub, which lost its chiefest 
jewel when it expelled me. Proud nest of 
warriors with indrawn stomachs, I scorn ye! 
If I knew where ye were, within a league or so, 
I'd shake off the dust of my feet against ye. I 
laugh in your upturned face—ha, ha!” 

Carson was still silent as he avoided the 
local shower that drenched the decks of the 
night boats, gained its rear, crossed the 
Hudson in a slow drizzle at Kingston, and 
stood northwest toward heavy dense masses 
of towering clouds, vivid with incessant 
lightning, screening the high peaks of the 
Catskills—and Shayne’s Hold. 

“I’m distinctly for this trip now,” cried 
Craighead. “Talk about excitement! Why, 
when before did man that is born of woman 
make a night flight into the whither, dodging 
thunder-storms by the way? What is more 
elevating than to cast contempt into the teeth 
of the elements by dancing up into the very 
front of a cloudburst, and getting away by 
superior foot-work? The watery kingdom 
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whose ambitious head spits in the face of 
heaven—why, it’s modest and retiring by 
comparison with us! The armies of the tem- 
pest encamp against us, they compass us 
about, they vaunt their strength even as a 
heavy-weight bruiser, they speak in thunder 
across the leagues, saying, ‘Let the left wing 
advance yonder, and the right wing hold the 
hills, while the center rushes in with the 
trampling charge of its wind and downpour— 
and we will get these mortals, good and 
plenty!’ And then we outflank them on the 
east and give them the contumelious ha-ha, 
and hang on their rear threatening their com- 
munications with Medicine Hat and Kam- 
loops, by James! And if they do surround us, 
we'll rise into the inane—and we'll soar 
over the topmost domes of their encampment 
of destruction and dampness and _statical 
electricity, and we’ll drop down outside the 
lines—dry within and without! This is sport 
for a king or a hippogriff! On, on, say I, 
and yet again, on!” 

““That’s all right as pure fancy,” replied 
Carson, “‘ but if we ever get hemmed in among 
these storms, we’ll not get out by going over 
them.” 

“Why not?” asked Craighead. ‘I'll not 
hear that there are limits to the achievements 
of this flying exclamation-point. For the 
prospecti upon which I am mentally engaged 
must speak of the pleasure of tornado-bait- 
ing and the following of the spoor of the 
typhoon and the sirocco. Why not hurdle 
the tempest, caitiff?” 

“Those highest towers,” replied Carson, 
pointing to the thunder-heads now again 
snowy in the moonlight, ‘‘are thirty, forty, 
fifty thousand feet high.” 

‘“‘Well, what do we care?” protested Craig- 
head. ‘It wouldn’t hurt any more to fall 
that far than from where we are. Come, 
better logic, sirrah!” 

“The upper strata,” said Carson, 
snow and ice and frost.” 

“Better to feel a frost,” said Craighead, 
“than to be one, Sir Dagonet. Come, 
thou’rt unhorsed!” 

‘“‘And the atmosphere up there,” went on 
Carson, ‘‘is too rare for the Virginia’s foot- 
hold or for breath. Before we’d got above 
those domes the engines could only keep her 
at a standstill.” 

“Then, sir,” said Craighead, “‘you have 
enlisted the great, safe, sane, and conserva- 
tive Craighead in a wildcat promotion of a 
machine in which in surmounting an ordinary 
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thunder-head we shall be successively stalled, 
frozen to death, and suffocated. Am I right, 
Colonel Carson?” 

Carson was questioning the altimeter- 
statoscope as to whether or not their altitude 
would carry them over the peaks which must 
now be fast rising beneath them. Far to the 
north glowed the lights of some great hotel 
like a swarm of stationary fireflies. Beneath 
was darkness and mystery, though once a 
dog’s bark reached them, the last sound lost 
in aerial traveling. Craigttead waited as if 
for a reply. 

““By your silence,” said he, “‘you confess. 
Let me out. I am hurt to the heart. To 
have fooled away so much time on a dinky 
thing—let me out!” 

The simile of an advancing army quite 
obviously described the approaching storm. 
Like a vast arch the clouds marched on, cov- 
ering the mountains far to right and to left, 
the black nimbus on which they were based 
sweeping the earth with a trailing veil of rain. 
By abandoning the Catskills the aeronef 
might have evaded the struggle, but her com- 
mander seemed to have no notion of retreat. 
Terrified by the lights and towers and mul- 
titudinous life of New York, he drove his 
craft unshrinkingly into the teeth of thunder 
and lightning and wind and rain. 

“‘Put on your oilskins,” said he to Craig- 
head. 

“Tt’s humiliating,” said Craighead, ‘‘but 
I reckon I must.” 

“‘There’s an opening in the rain,” said 
Carson. ‘“‘If it doesn’t closeup we may slip 
through to the rear of the storm.” 

As if the wings of the advancing army had 
extended their lines until pulled apart in the 
center, the rain opened where Carson pointed. 
At that moment the whole heavens were black 
save where the moon, now riding high, 
touched the cloud-summits with silver; but in 
an instant a sudden discharge of looped and 
linked lightning lit up the whole northwest, 
and Craighead saw through to the rear of the 
rain as through a window the base of which 
was the hills, its upper limit a straight hori- 
zontal line of black nimbus, its sides misty 
and indefinite with encroaching downpour. 

““We must go lower,” said Carson, ‘“‘and 
pass under. The rain is closing in, but I 
reckon we can slip through dry.” 

Tke oncoming black arch—lit to whiteness 
when the lightning blazed—swelled fearfully 
as they approached, its rainless gap narrow- 
ing momently. It was a race with the 
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elements. The penalty, if they lost, was, to 
be sure, nothing more than a drenching; but 
it was none the less exciting for that. The 
curtains of water, drawn aside as if to let 
the travelers through, swung together as 
they approached. The edges of the cloud 
curled under, rolled by the contending cur- 
rents. The lightning became almost inces- 
sant. 

‘“‘Whoop!” cried Craighead. ‘The Vir- 


ginia wins! I guess I'll stay in this deal for- 


a while, after all. Chief Hole-in-the-Cloud, 
I renew my fealty.” 

As they passed under the rain-cloud the 
wind turned and swept the air-ship’s decks in 
a gale. ‘To left and right the blinding flashes 
revealed hills lashed by the torrential down- 
pour and forests bowing in the storm-blast, 
while a deep, rushing roar rose from the 
earth like the sound of Niagara. There was 
a moment of the sharp dashing of huge drops, 
giving blows like hailstones; and the Virginia 
slipped through the thinned phalanx of the 
rain, and winged her way on, only to find her- 
self face to face with a stronger army follow- 
ing the first. ‘Towering so high as to over- 
hang the interspace between showers came 
another storm, its front solid and heavy and 
uncompromising. 

“Surrounded!” cried Craighead. ‘‘ Now 
must we surrender at discretion, or sell our 
lives dearly. Me for surrender—if we can 
find an inn. Some would be a live coward 
rather than a dead hero; but I’d rather be a 
live tumblebug than a dead anything. Come, 
brave Southron, surrender! Let’s to an ’otel!” 

Carson laughed, thinking of Shayne’s 
Hold, and conjecturing as to its whereabouts. 
If he read his chart correctly the lights, seen 
afar to the northeast, indicated that they had 
left the Kaaterskill behind, and were nearing 
Black Head Mountain—though he confessed 
to himself that the crags revealed by the light- 
ning might be the Hunter peaks, or even the 
summit of Slide Mountain. All he really 
knew was that he was above the Catskills, and 
that, unless he could outmanoeuver the ele- 
ments, they faced an encounter with rain 
and wind with great possibilities in the way of 
lightning. The domes of thunder-cloud a 
few miles to their right seemed almost low 
enough to be overpassed; so he set the levers 
for an ascent, and the Virginia rose like an 
osprey chased by an eagle. 

‘Which way does that shoot us,” queried 
Craighead, “‘if a foremast tar may inquire?” 

‘‘Forty-five degrees up,” answered Carson. 








“Afraid of contamination by low associa- 
tions, or what ?” 

“I’m trying your suggestion,” answered 
Carson. ‘I’m. scaling the front of that 
shower.” 

“Thanks,” said Craighead. ‘‘A dash into 
a blizzard may give us an appetite. Oh, for 
a hard-boiled hailstone! But man, man, the 
audacity of it!” 

Craighead’s voice was hushed in awe. Like 
the fairy domes of some city of Oriental fable 
rose the cloud-castles, their summits white in 
the moonlight, their folds dark like a dove’s 
wing. Suddenly the lightning blazed out in 
the heart of the black base on which the city of 
enchantment was reared; and instantly the 
whole vast fabric grew white and palpitant 
and terrible, while the blue sky beyond and 
above turned black velvet by contrast. The 
lightning ceased; and there hung the billowy 
cloud, silver-white and drab on a base of 
darkness as before; and, climbing toward the 
pearly summit like a black insect winging its 
way over a mountain-top, soared the auda- 
cious air-ship, seen of no eye but that of the 
Infinity of the infinite spaces whose arcana it 
dared invade; while, as if to turn back the in- 
truders, the lofty ramparts were momently 
reared higher and higher, new towers sur- 
mounting those of a few moments ago, old 
domes curving toward the zenith as if boiled 
up from beneath, as they were. He who will 
watch the ascension and inflation of the 
thunder-clouds of an increasing storm will see 
the impossibility against which the Virginia 
was pitted by her presumptuous builder. 

For it was an impossibility. The air had 
grown chill as with frost, and still the clouds 
were far above them. The bite of the pro- 
pellers on the air seemed to fail; for the cloud 
masses no longer appeared to fall as when 
the aeronef was rising. 

“We can’t make it,” said Carson. 

“Don’t try!” exclaimed Craighead. ‘‘It’s 
effrontery!” 

Changing a lever or so, Carson dove to- 
ward the bosom of the cloud. He was far 
above that level line from which the spec- 
tator of a storm sees falling the fringe of rain, 
among the rounded masses of the lower cumu- 
lus. The Virginia again began to make 
speed; for the clouds swooped down on the 
aeronef visibly, as if to destroy her; over them 
went the dark pinions of the squall, and then 
came darkness and cold in which they swam 
through blinding and beating sheets of rain 
and huge vortices of chill mist. Sudden 
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darkness wrapped them, torn through with 
still more sudden light, so blinding, so pris- 
matic that it smote the eyeballs like a whip 
as a tremendous discharge of flame cut 
through the cloud like an archangel’s sword, 
its slashing blow barely missing the speck of 
man-made mechanism which blindly navi- 
gated the lair of the lightning. The thunder 
pealed out in a swift, tearing crash, almost as 
sudden as a gunshot. The metallic points of 
the Virginia blazed with white flame. The 
electric lights winked out like closed eyes, and 
then shone forth again. The men felt tin- 
glings in their fingers and toes, their hair 
stood out stiff as if frozen while wet, and then 
came back the darkness, the cold, the rain and 
mist, and the beating of the wind. 

Carson sat with his hands on his levers, pale 
as if dead. Craighead clutched a hand-rail, 
his eyes turned aloft as if in invocation. A 
more remote flash, and darkness returned, 
but not so dense; the space before them grew 
softly light, and in a moment they swam into 
the moonlight above great masses of wool- 
pack, shining like the inside of a shell, etched 
with the shadow of the air-ship, surrounded 
by a glorious lunar bow. 

All about towered the higher clouds like 
those through which they had come. Ahead 
was a great cavern, miles in height, into which 
they winged their way like a bat into its cave. 
But this grotto was neither dark nor noisome; 
but whitely shadowy, with huge stalactites 
dangling from a roof so high that one almost 
expected to see the stars imprisoned under it. 
Rising from the abysmal hollows of the cavern 
floor towered immense stalagmites, thousands 
of feet high; and under the diffused light of 
the moon, reflected into the cave-mouth from 
the alabaster fields astern and multiplied in 
the colorless spaces of the huge chamber, the 
stalactites and stalagmites changed in form, 
melted away, reformed, and, detaching them- 
selves, floated about in broken masses. 

In all this memorable voyage nothing was 
seen so incomprehensively immense, so beau- 
tiful as this; but it lasted for a few moments 
only. Through the midst of the immeasur- 
able chamber of cloud darted the aeronef, 
into a second smother of rain and mist, and 
out on a lower level, into the calm space 
behind the storm; where, under a sheet of low- 
lying vapor from which dropped the last of 
the rain, lay the peaks of the mountains, high, 
craggy, jostling the lower clouds. From this 
region of shadow they emerged into the moon- 
light again, and began a search for signs of 
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human habitation, seemingly hopeless, not 
from any lack of houses, but from. the unlike- 
lihood of finding the one place sought. Even 
by day it might not have been easy, and the 
Virginia, systematically scouting, no longer 
pursued her flight like a migrating bird, but 
flew here and there as if for prey. At every 
lightning-flash Carson peered about for white 
walls, open pools, or other signs of so rich a 
dwelling. Wherever the scarped mountain- 
side simulated masonry they hovered and 
made sure it was not a wall. Finally, just as 
Theodore was at the point of retreat, both at 
once saw what neither doubted was Shayne’s 
Hold. 

The Hold was on the triple peak of one of 
the ruggedest, highest masses of the Cats- 
kills, rising steep as a wall hundreds of feet in 
the air, with three summits, in the midst of 
which stood the mansion. Soil from below 
had been placed in the hollow between the 
peaks, and gardens planted in it. The huge 
buildings had been built; the animals had 
been introduced, the last luxury had been 
supplied—and Shayne’s Hold had _ been 
sealed up. Down the mountain flowed 
three streams, along which had run the pre- 
cipitous roads to the top; and when the time 
came for closing Shayne’s Hold to all who 
had no way of navigating the air, Shayne 
had built across them immense dams, of ma- 
terials blasted from the mountainsides at 
such places as to render quite unscalable 
every place where ascent might have been 
possible before. The steepened precipices 
thus carried across the ravines in masonry 
made a lofty wall entirely around the moun- 
tain. The water filled up the abysses behind 
the dams; and thus, where roads had been, 
were now deep lakes, stocked with fish, and 
cruised over by every craft which sail or oar 
or motor might fit for ministry to luxury and 
pleasure. 

These dams furnished electricity to light 
and heat the Hold, and to propel its vehicles. 
Every effect that could be produced by lights, 
white and colered, the electrician-artists had 
worked out for the illumination of this en- 
chanted palace hung on cliffs. Overlooking 
the region, as its owner overlorded his 
fellows, the Hold was a place of mystery, 
holding no neighborship with the people 
below, who sometimes heard bursts of sweet 
music—a voice lifted high in song or the 
pealing of a great organ—descending as from 
Olympus. Foresters and woodsmen, tramps 
and campers, rich and poor, were shut out 


from this terrestrial paradise, fenced from the 
world like Eden of old by mountain walls and 
by masonry as firm as the hills. The huge 
aerostats came in swarms sometimes, like birds 
congregating for some mysterious purpose 
not understood by those who looked with up- 
turned faces and with hating hearts—for the 
man below always resents the flaunting and 
domination of him above. For this, however, 
Shayne and his guests, isolated in a world of 
their own, in the high altitudes of coolness and 
health, with everything that wealth could 
furnish, cared nothing. The sailing of the 
seas of air had made this place possible; and 
by no other means could it be reached. It 
was a real Laputa, an island in the air; and 
those only could reach it who could fly. 

Seen from above it seemed a precipitation 
in stone of the vision of a Beckford. The 
cliffs formed a circle so artificialized as to im- 
part the impression that the mountain itself 
had been built by man. In the old ravines 
glimmered three triangular lakes, swarming 
with pleasure craft, and ornate with boat- 
houses and pergolas. Skirting the cliffs ran 
a line of arc-light clusters patrolled by a 
guard against intruders from below, their 
long vigil as yet unrewarded by a single 
trespass. The lights, a fiery wreath for the 
brow of a mountain Bacchus, made twilight 
in the hollow where stood the beautiful house, 
so built as to seem already enwrapped in the 
ivy and drab with the weathering of age. 
About the peaks ran a labyrinth of bridle- 
paths and carriage-roads, all outlined from 
above by winding lines of lights like the route 
of an army of bewildered glow-worms. 
Hidden by a spur of cliff was the immense air- 
ship garage. There were summer houses 
and conservatories; cellarage for a Lucullus; 
stables and kennels; courts, alleys, and halls 
for games; libraries, galleries, observatories— 
an alter orbis, immune to the airs, diseases, 
noises, tumults, and unchosen companion- 
ships of the lower earth, and, indeed, to a 
great degree immune to its laws; for Shayne’s 
Hold was by special act a unit of civil govern- 
ment, with magistrate and constables chosen 
by form of law from its own servants. Thus 
the Hold drew up its rocky skirts and spurned 
the contamination of the neighborhood and 
the trammels of local law. 

The lightning had disabled its lighting 
system for the most part, and the Hold had 
gone dark. Carson had made two or three 
reconnaissances over the very spot, but had 
not suspected its presence; for the sky was 








clouded and the luster of the pools too feeble 
toreach his eyes. So that the sudden outflash 
of the myriad lights when the currents were 
restored came to both men with astonishing 
unexpectedness. Craighead was clamoring 
for an abandonment of their search. 

“T ask not for human grub,” said he, ‘‘but 
turn me loose to dig roots, or mayhap snare a 
toad or exhume a worm. I would not live 
alway; but how would you bury me up here, 
old scout? Think!” 

“T have been thinking,” replied Carson, 
“and I must admit that you are correct— 
Look there!” 

The Hold had blossomed suddenly in fire. 
The lakes, edged with lights, glimmered like 
mirrors; the clustered arc-lights delimited the 
high mesa like a map; the winding labyrinth 
of incandescents netted the peaks like Lilli- 
putian threads about the recumbent Gulliver; 
and in the midst stood a great, roomy, col- 
umned mansion, its wings in shade, its central 
court agleam—the radiant heart of an elabo- 
rate splendor. Carson drew in his breath 
sharply. 

“My God!” said he. ‘‘Who could ever 
think of such a thing!” 

Craighead was silent until Carson un- 
hesitatingly turned the Véirginia’s prow 
toward the Hold. 

“What to do now?” he asked. ‘“‘We’re 
kids going after tigers—and finding them!” 

Now that he had found the Hold, Carson was 
as much at a loss as Craighead suggested. 
He would not ask admission; but he must see 
Virginia, utterly estranged as they were. If 
this night voyage had a reason it was the hope 
of seeing her, of asking her forgiveness, of 
bringing her to see that when she dropped 
from the sky to his feet he had loved her and 
that when she had gone to live with that uncle 
of whom she had heard so little, and had 
found in him the last Carson, the temptation 
was so masked in duty that it was too strong 
for him. And had he ever once, in that deli- 
cious, perilous time of acting Uncle Theodore, 
presumed on the relationship or failed to be 
good? True, he had let her stay as his niece, 
but had not his father always thought himself 
of the same blood? Virginia must allow some 
weight to this tradition. She must see that, 
while too remotely related to be objectionable 
in a nearer, dearer way, he was too probably 
of kin to have turned her away. And, surely, 
when once he could look into her eyes, all the 
dear disguised avowals and acceptances in the 
mistaken past must make him something 
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better than a stranger. He would land in 
Shayne’s Hold if it was the last act of his 
life! 

With the ancient instinct of the surrepti- 
tious lover he made for the angle between two 
dark wings of the great house. A glimmer of 
light was their sole sign of occupancy, the 
center of human concourse being about that 
core of light in the court. They seemed like 
low adjuncts for conservatories or billiard- 
rooms; and the angle between, with its light 
mottlings, looked like a flower-sprinkled 
lawn, on which Carson felt confident of plac- 
ing the Virginia gently and with no dis- 
turbance. Beyond this he had been too much 
engrossed in the management of the aeronef 
to make plans. With a slow soaring motion 
she came into the angle like a steamer into 
her slip, and found, instead of a lawn, a grav- 
eled roof cluttered with tables and chairs as if 
for the serving of refreshments. Among 
these the air-ship nosed in, dumped some 
chairs, a table, and two potted palms into the 
court, and settled down amid crackling fur- 
niture and crashing pottery. It was a beau- 
tiful landing, in a rather unsuitable spot. 

Craighead leaped out onto the roof. “Let’s 
run!” said he, in a stage whisper. “They 
must have heard that. And if they catch us, 
we’re in for it!” 

‘Stay here,” said Carson, in a low tone. 
“Tf we must we can fly. I'll see if anything’s 
broken.” 

The Roc had reached Shayne’s Hold just in 
time to escape the storm, and the wearied Vir- 
ginia had retired; sick of the harping of her 
aunt upon the disgrace of her sojourn with 
Uncle Theodore; weary of telling how inno- 
cent it had been, how gentle and considerate 
he was, how idyllic their life would always 
seem—all in spite of her anger at Mr. Carson. 
She had taken dinner on the roof, watching 
the march of the storm, wondering where 
that air-ship was in which she and Someone 
had so nearly met their death. She was 
angry, and despised Theodore, but she hoped 
he was safe, that his campaign for the control 
of the air against her uncle might succeed, 
though that seemed the wildest of presump- 
tions. While her maid prepared her for bed, 
she thought how much happier she had been 
at Carson’s Landing with no attention save a 
ewer of hot water brought up by old Chloe. 

Her uncle had spoken of a wireless message 
from Wizner at Mobile, relating no doubt, to 
Theodore and the Virginia; she was horrified 
to think that he could keep up communication 
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with the man who tried to murder both her 
and Theodore. With a book close to the 
light she was compcsing her mind to sleep, 
when into the dreamy quietude came a purr- 
ing that was so unmistakably the voice of the 
Virginia that she rose, with her hand to her 
heart in an amazement not all unpleasant, 
wondering where the aeronef might alight, 
and what Shayne’s hired constabulary might 
do with Theodore—when from the roof came 
a scraping as if all the tables were being 
shoved at once, the chairs and tables went 
over the parapet with a crash, and the voices 
of Craighead and Carson came in at the 
window, low, hurried, and agitated. 

There was a bustling in the lower hall, as 
people ran to the windows that gave on the 
court, and peered out to see what had fallen. 

“Well?” said Virginia, in. answer to her 
maid’s tap. ‘‘What is it, Fanny?” 

“T ’eared an awful noise,” said Fanny. 
“Tt seemed to come from ’ere, miss.” 

“‘Some things fell into the court,” replied 
Virginia. ‘‘Please tell the servants, and say 
that things must not be piled upon the para- 
pet. That’s all, Fanny.” 

‘Are you quite sure, miss?” 

“Yes, yes! Run at once, and tell them! I 
am quite in earnest, Fanny.” 

Fanny’s footsteps went out of hearing, and 
Virginia walked to the window. There lay 
the air-ship that she and Theodore had 
planned campaigns for, and conquered the 
world with. This wing, which had so nearly 
poked through her window, was the very one 
upon which she had hung, to test the balan- 
cing, and she reached out and patted it with 
her hand. Theodore was passing the other 
way now, moving chairs and tables, peering 
into every bearing and gearing for signs of 
damage. Craighead was skirting the para- 
pet as if looking for a staircase. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Theodore at last, 
“but she’s all right, and ready to rise at a 
touch.” 

“Thank God!” said Virginia. 

‘Did you find a way down ?” asked Carson, 
all unconscious of the nearness of what he 
sought. 

“Only the old way by which I came off the 
back stoop of the emporium,” replied Craig- 
head. ‘It’s a matter of specific gravity. As 
to getting back, unless you brought your 
specific levity with you, I really don’t see, 
old chap, how it’s to be managed.” 

“Once down I can force my way up,” said 
Theodore, raising his voice in his intensity. 


“Do you think I'll go back without seeing 
her? No! You stay here, and——” 

“Mr. Craighead!” 

The voice came from the house, cocl, 
calm, self-possessed. 

“Present,” answered Craighead. ‘But 
don’t shoot till I explain! I’m a starving man 
in charge of a maniac 5 

“Please come here, Mr. Craighead,” said 
the soft voice. 

“Virginia!” cried Carson. 

“Please tell your friend,” said the voice, 
“that if he presumes to address any person 
except yourself this window will be closed.” 

“Got that?” asked Craighead. ‘Or will 
you have the message repeated at your ex- 
pense, to avoid possible errors?” 

Craighead approached the glimmer of 
white drapery, and Virginia gave him her 
hand, which he gallantly kissed. 

“You may tell your friend,” said Miss 
Suarez, ‘‘that his coming here is a foolhardy 
thing, and quite uncalled for. No one here 
either can see him or would if she could.” 

“You hear, old man?” queried Craighead. 
‘The imprisoned damosel saith it’s all a mis- 
take. She don’t want no knight. This 
balcony business lacks appeal, being hack- 
neyed and overworked. It’s no go, Colonel 
—except for you. Do I correctly interpret 
the speech from the throne—and to the 
thrown?” 

“You may tell him,” went on Virginia, 
‘that his movements have been reported, and 
the Aerostatic Power Company is about tak- 
ing legal steps—I don’t know what—to con- 
test with him—I don’t know what.” 

‘“‘That’s in my department,” replied 
Craighead. “I don’t allow my friend to 
mingle with it. And tell your friend—to 
coin an expression—that we shall be with him 
in the courts. The great Craig speaketh of 
his specialty.” 

“And now go,” said Virginia. ‘‘Your 
coming here at all is perfectly shameless.” 

A murmur of voices arose from the court, 
and lights flashed out, illuminating the roof 
and the girl’s form and face, as she stood at 
the window, in flowing white robes, like an 
angel. 

“TI can’t go!” broke in Theodore. “I 
must speak. I was wrong not to tell you of 
your mistake in thinking I was your uncle; 
but I loved you from the moment 
picked you up from the sand and carried 
you into the cabin. I couldn’t say you had 
no place to yo. Iwanted you. AndI didn’t 
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think of anything that—that could remind 
me of—of—of your reputation - 

“Mr. Craighead!” 

“ Adsum!” responded Craighead. ‘“ But 
not prepared to recite. Let’s not relay this 
talk any more. Speak to the villain direct. 
The current is burning out the wire. Let him 
talk to you, or install a transformer. Help! 
Help!” 

“Tell your friend,” went on Virginia, and 
her voice now faltered, ‘‘that I shall consider 
what he says os 

“T believe,’ cried Carson, ‘‘that I am the 
last of the Carson family. My father always 
taught me——” 

‘“‘__and that I shall cease to be angry by 
ceasing to remember him. And now, go! 
You are imperiling your precious interests 
and risking arrest.” 

“Of that,”’ said Theodore, ‘‘we are not at 
all afraid.” 

“Speak for yourself,” cried Craighead, as 
the cries below redoubled. ‘I’m scared 
stiff.” 

“We are here for no bad _ purpose,” 
said Theodore firmly, ‘‘and we _ shall 
not fly.” 

“Foolish boy!” cried Virginia. ‘‘They will 
confine you during their pleasure, through 
officers that can act legally. And study the 
Virginia, and steal your creation! Go, I beg 
you, go!” 

There was a knocking at the door, and loud 
voices demanding admission. Virginia ex- 
tended her hands imploringly as she spoke, 
and Theodore seized them. 

“T will go,” said he, “‘when you tell me 
when I may seek you and make my ex- 
planation. I have the right, Virginia!” 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. ‘You are cruel! 
You are putting the blame of your ruin on me. 
Go, go!” 

“When may I see you again?” 

“When you have won your fight for the 
Virginia,” she answered. ‘‘When the fruits 
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of your genius are saved to you—if you will go 
at once! Or when you are completely ruined 
—maybe!” 

“Hurry, old man!” cried Craighead. 
‘“‘They’re putting up ladders. I'll go bail for 
your seeing her again some time. When 
you’re ruined will be the soonest if you 
don’t come. Fly with me! Fly!” 

Shayne’s voice was heard outside the door, 
giving orders that it be broken in, and some 
person hurled himself against it unavailingly. 
A flat cap appeared above the roof, and as the 
man under it mounted the ladder, carrying a 
pistol, Craighead seized an overturned chair 
and, screwing its legs into the breast and face 
of the scaler, dumped him neatly into the 
arms of three or four servants in the court, 
after which he examined the chair-leg and 
shouted: “‘No meat on it! I shall starve!” 
and threw the chair down after the man. 
Leaping into the car, he shouted to Carson to 
come or he would have to walk. 

Theodore clung to Virginia’s hands. His 
fighting blood was up, and he hated to miss 
seeing the dear faces of his foes. The dis- 
charge of a pistol, however, admonished him 
of the seriousness of his situation and em- 
phasized Virginia’s pleading. He clasped her 
in his arms, she pushed him away, but yielded 
to overpowering force. 

‘‘Within a few weeks,” said he, ‘‘I shall be 
ruined or successful. And I shall come for 
your love.” 

‘“‘T promise nothing,” she whispered, ‘‘ex- 
cept to consid—Oh, Theodore, go, go! Please, 
for my sake, go!” 

Her face was upturned in pleading, and he 
kissed her mouth once, twice, and as her 
door crashed in he gently released her, leaped 
into the car, and threw on the clutches. The 
aeronef, rising, soared above the great house 
and sped off into the night, amid the crackling 
of firearms and the whizzing of bullets. The 
attack on Shayne’s Hold was repulsed, but its 
leader was jubilant. 





Fled far from the withering heat 


On sweltering alley and street. 
The shutters are up on the Avenue, 


For everyone's out of town. 








And shower the shore with spray, 

Is gathered the chattering, care-free throng 
That has vanished from dull Broadway. 

The shadowy paths of the woods are bright 








wf pn x With many a flashing gown, 
/ ; And the mountains echo with laughter light, 
> — For everyone's out of town. 
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Everyones Out of Town 
GB c/ames S /Lontague 


Summer—and everyone's out of town, 


That the sun all day sends sullenly down 


And the houses, so grim and brown, 
Are empty—except for a servant or two— 


Where the breakers rumble their thunderous song, 








Some hundreds of thousands of children still 
Are breathing the reeking air, 
And white-faced mothers and babies grill 
In each doorway and crowded square. 
While grim Disease, through the long, hot night, 
Walks, sinister, up and down; 
His field is wide and his harvest white, 
Though everyone's out of town. 


Each hour or two, on the parched East Side, 
In a beautiful coach of glass, 
Some baby is taking its first grand ride 
Toward the trees and the velvet grass; 
Far out, where the skies are a softer blue, 
And the sun looks more kindly down, 
The wan little fellows are traveling, too, 
Like everyone—out of town. 
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The Good Old Summer Time 
By Dorothy Dix 


ESSUM, I is jest got back from my 
summer vacation, an’ I’s ready to 
take yo’ wash ag’in. 

Yessum, I allus goes off on a summer vaca- 
tion, an’ I gives Ike one, becaze I’s a mer- 
ciful woman, an’ I believes dat ev’ry wife 
ought to let her husband git de chanst to slip 
de yoke of matermony ev’ry now an’ den, 
so as to ease his neck a little, an’ let de galled 
places git well. 

Yessum, after a man has done focht his pay- 
envelope home ev’ry Saturday night for a 
year, an’ has gone to roost wid de chickens, 
an’ has had to hold his breath when he come 
near his wife ef he has stopped by de corner 
saloon, an’ has wound up de clock an’ put de 
cat out of doors, he shorely does need a 
holiday. Yessum, he’s done earned hit, an’ 
hit’s a mighty measly, ornery kind of a wife 
dat’ll begrudge hit to him. 

A woman dat won’t let up on de hen- 
peckin’ once a year sho’ am a po’-sperited 
creeter, an’ when I hears ’bout dese devoted 
wives dat never has left dere husbands, nor 
let dere husbands out of dere sight, I sut’nly 
does feel my heart go out towards dem men 
in pity, an’ lak send- 
in’ in a hurry call for 
dat cruelty to ani- 
mals s’ciety. Yes- 
sum, I reckons dat 
one of dese heah 
affectionate wives 
what a husband can’t 
shake winter nor 
summer is one of de 
worst afflictions dat 
de good Lawd can 
send on a man. 

Dat’s de reasondat 
ev’ry summer I takes 
atrip for Ike’s health, 
becaze dere ain’t 
nothin’ in dis worl’ 
dat peartens a man 
up so lak gittin’ rid 
of his wife, even ef 
hit ain't but fortwo  precingsiy 5. Womble 
or three weeks, an’ 
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I allus notices dat when I gits back home off 
of my vacation Ike looks about ten years 
younger, an’ lak he’s done took de rest cure. 
He’s dat spryed up an’ cheered up dat you 
would think dat he was a fresh widower—an’ 
dere certainly ain’t nothin’ dat seems to be 
so good for a man’s health as losin’ his wife. 

An’ ’tain’t no wonder dat a vacation, even 
when de wife takes hit, does de husband 
good. Hit’s jest natchul. Time a man an’ 
a woman has lived togedder for ‘leven months 
out of de year, dey has got enough, an’ mo’ 
dan enough, of each odder’s company. Dey’s 
told each odder ev’rything dey knows, an’ de 
conversation kinder runs low in de bin, an’ 
des to make talk dey begins to argufy, an’ 
dat leads to scrappin’, an’ most gen’rally dey 
lands in de divorsh court, or de cop comes 
along an’ runs ’em in for makin’ a rough 
house. 

Becaze dere’s dis funny thing about mat- 
ermony—bein’ married is lak gazin’ at de 
sun. After you has looked too long an’ 
too steady at de partner of yo’ bosom you 
don’t see nothin’ but spots. Dey is des cov- 
ered wid blemishes ontil you can’t see nothin’ 
good in ’em, an’ de best cure for hit is des to 
break away, an’ go an’ look at somethin’ 
else ontil hit rests yo’ eyes. 

Dat’s de way wid me an’ Ike. We sashays 
along mighty com- 
fortable in double 
harness for a while, 
an’ den some day I 
begins to feel lak I’ll 
throw de coffee-pot 
at Ike’s head ef he 
tells dat ole story 
one mo’ time "bout 
how he would have 
won de prize in de 
policy game ef only 
he had of had de 
right ticket. Den Ike 
he introduces de 
subject of infant 
immersion— 
a-knowin’ dat I is 
a deep-water 
Baptist—dat we be- 
gun fightin’ about 
, befo’ our fust 
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dat is still good for a scrap after 
thuty years of warfare. 

Den Ike, he ups an’ axes me ef 
I don’t think dat I’s a-takin’ on 
flesh, an’ I wonders ef Ike was as 
bow-legged when I married him as 
he is now, an’ den hit’s kinder 
proned into me dat de time has 
come for me or Ike, one or de 
odder, to git away somewheres, an’ 
git off of de odder one’s nerves. 
An’ so I packs my carpet-bag an’ 
lights out, an’ when [I starts off 
all dat I can see when I tells Ike 
good-by at de depot is a po’, runty 
little nigger man, wid a bald head, 
an’ stooped shoulders, an’ crooked 
legs. 

But I ain’t} been gone mo’ dan 
three days befo’ he sorter begins to 
improve in my mind when I thinks 
about him, an’ by de end of de 
fust week I finds dat I is a-braggin’ 
to de women dat I meets up wid 
about what a fine, pussonable- 
lookin’ man, wid an intellectual brow, dat 
I is married to, an’ by de time I gits ready 
to come home dat. ole nigger sut’nly does 
look good to me, an’ I wouldn’t trade him 
off for de finest young buck in town. Dat 
I wouldn’t. 

An’ hit’s de same way wid Ike. Co’se Ike 
has got too good manners to tell me dat he’s 
glad I’s gwine away, an’ dat he is tired of 
wonderin’ how he ever was fool enough to 
marry a woman dat has got a figger lak a 
feather-bed, an’ dat is so homely dat hit’s a 
wonder dat she don’t bust de lookin’-glass 
when she peeks in hit to see ef her bonnet is 
on straight. Naw’m, Ike acts lak a puffick 
gentleman, an’ lies about how sorry he is dat 
I’s gwine, an’ tells me dat he will be mighty 
lonesome widout me. But he don’t fool me 
none. Naw’m. Dere’s a lot of resignation in 
his looks, an’ I knows dat he’s thinkin’ dat he 
ls gwine to play craps half de night, an’ drink 
all de beer he can hold, an’ dat hit’s gwine 
to be mighty restful to come home at three 
o’clock in de mawnin’, an’ not find a woman 
Waitin’ up for him wid a flat-iron. Furdermo’, 
I knows dat all Ike sees in me is a fat woman 
dat waddles as she walks, an’ dat has got a 
tongue about a yard long. 

But I ain’t been gone long befo’ Ike finds 
out dat he ain’t as good a crap-player as he 
thought he was, an’ dat beer gives him de 
headache, an’ dat he is most pizened hisself 
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I DES PARADES MYSELF BY ’EM ONE MO’ TIME 


on his own cookin’; an’ den hit begins to git 
sort of proned in on him dat a wife what 
keeps things clean an’ neat, an’ dat has got 
a master hand at cookin’, is a sorter con- 
venient thing to have aroun’ de house, an’ 
dat he’s got out of de way of bein’ a sport, 
anyhow. 

Den I comes home, an’ you better believe 
he’s glad to see me an’ I’s glad to see him, 
an’ I don’t notice dem bow legs of hissen, an’ 
de very fust word dat he says to me is: “ Land 
of Goshen, Mirandy, how you is fell off! I 
declare to gracious, dere ain’t none of dese 
heah young gals dat’s got a figger lak yourn.” 

Yessum, a vacation shorely is a life-savin’ 
station for matermony, an’ I ’spects dat ef 
hit warn’t for de chanst dat we has to git 
away from each odder in de summer for a 
while dat most of us would bust de tie dat 
binds an’ chafes so dat dere wouldn’t be no 
patchin’ of hit togedder no mo’. But dere’s 
one thing dat I is thankful for, an’ dat is dat 
de Recording Angel knocks off wuk an’ 
shuts up shop in de summer time. Becaze ef he 
didn’t most of us would have a through ticket 
for de place where hit’s summer all de time. 
Yessum, we shorely would. 

Any way you looks at hit dere’s one mighty 
funny thing about de summer time, an’ dat 
is dat as de the’mometor goes up folks’s 
religion goes down, an’ dey does things on de 
Fo’th of July widout winkin’ a eye or turnin’ 
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a hair dat hit would des plumb scandalize ’em 
to even think about doin’ at Chris’mus. 

Yessum, hit ’pears lak de hot weather 
kinder melts down yo’ principles, an’ gives 
de Ole Boy a chanst, an’ de fust news you 
knows you is segasuatin’ out of de straight an’ 
narrow path, an’ is clippin’ hit at a two-forty 
gate down de broad road of sin an’ destruc- 
tion. Dat you is. I knows becaze I has jest 
been dere. 

Yessum, here I is, a mother in Israel, what 
is de president of de Daughters of Zion, an’ 
is set in de amen corner at chu’ch an’ 
wrastled wid de 
mourners for 
nigh on to thuty 
years. Mo’over, 
I’s a_respecta- 
ble married 
woman wid a 
houseful of chil- 
len, an’ temper- 
ance convictions 
an’ odder draw- 
backs to havin’ 
a good time, an’ 
in de winter I 
sut’nly is straight 
laced. I don’t 
drink _ nothin’ 
stronger dan 
lemonade, an’ 
when Ike takes 
me to de show, 
an’ one of dem 
hussies comes 
an’ dance in a 
dress dat ain’t 
nothin’ but a IN MY 
ruffle around de 
waist, an’ a skimpy ruffle at dat, I’s dat 
frustrated an’ shocked dat I almost shuts my 
eyes, an’ I holds my fan up befo’ Ike’s face. 

Yessum, it sho’ am awful to me, an’ ef 
anybody would come along about dat time 
an’ prophesy dat in less dan six months dis 
two hundred and ten pounds of virtue would 
be a-wanderin’ down de seashore in a frock 
dat warn’t no bigger dan a postage-stamp, I 
sut’nly would take de skillet to ’em. Dey 
shorely would ’a’ wished dat dey had carried 
a accident policy ef dey had said dat thing to 
me, yet dat’s exactly de kind of foolishness dat 
de summer time got me into doin’ last week. 

An’ dat ain’t all. When I hears some 
men dat was a-standin’ on de beach say dat 
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I is built on de lines of a livin’ picture, instead 
of callin’ for de police lak I would in de 
winter, I des parades myself by ’em one mo’ 
time—me, dat is a Christian wife an’ mother! 

An’ what you think I done wid my W. T, 
C. U. badge? I put hit away, becaze I knowed 
dat I was gwine to need hit next winter when 
I was speecherfyin’ to de sinners ’bout de 
errors of dere ways in lookin’ on de wine 
when hit is red, but you better believe dat I 
didn’t go about wid any no-drink tag on me 
at de seashore, an’ I ’spects dat de rest of de 
temperance bregalia must have done de same 
way, becaze ef 
dere was any 
white ribbons 
flutterin’ around 
I didn’t see ’em. 

Dat’s huccom 
when I meets up 
wid Br’er Ben, 
what is de dea- 
conin my chu’ch, 
what takes up de 
collection an’ 
leads de prayer- 
meetin’, dat I 
warn’t noways 
scandalized 
when he axed 
meto havea 
drink. 

“Sis? Miran- 
dy,” says he, 
‘T’s .a. temper- 
1 : 
1 ES S._ —- Stand dat you is 
tooken against 
de Demon Rum 
CHU’CH is mighty nigh 

squshed de head 
of de monster, but bein’ as how de day is 
hot, an’ dat St. Paul recommended a little 
wine for de stomach’s sake, I axes you to 
jine me in a glass of beer.” 

An’ I ’spon’s dat I’s always heered dat 
beer is mighty fine to ward off sunstroke, 
an’ den we had one, an’ den anodder, an’ 
anodder, ontil I sort of lost count, but Br’er 
Ben say hit’s all right for prohibitionists to 
drink all de beer dey wants in de summer, 
’specially when dey'is away from home where 
dey ain’t knowed. 

“Hit’s dis way, Sis’ Mirandy,” says Br’er 
Ben, an’ I tell you dat Br’er Ben is a mighty 
edifyin’ man, “hit’s dis way. You an’ me is 
jest po’ weak creeters dat is in de hands of 
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de Lawd. In de winter we’s strong in de 
faith ’caze we’s all braced up wid de cold, 
but ef he sees fitten to send de sun in de 
summer an’ take de stif’nin’ out of our good 
resolutions, hit ain’t for us to question de 
wisdom of hit. Mo’over in de winter you 
ain’t got de thirst, but in de summer time all 
de objections dat I is got to de workin’s of 
Providence is dat I ain’t a giraffe wid a throat 
a mile long.” 

An’ dere’s anodder funny thing about de 
summer time. 
break out wid lies and braggin’ at de same 
time dat dey does wid prickly heat? Now 
jest look at me. I’s a po’, humble woman 
what takes in washin’ when I’s at home, an’ 
[ has to scuffle all I knows how to keep meat 
in de pot an’ shoes on de chillen, but jest let 
me git away from home in de summer an’ 
you’d think I was rollin’ in riches. I jest 
lets go all hold on de truth an’ spreads 
myself, an’ I has to, to keep up wid de big 
talk of de odder women. 

Yessum, I bet dat de the’mometor was 
about ninety-nine in de shade de time dat 
Ananias an’ Sapphira told dat whopper dat 
dey got struck dead for, an’ hit’s mighty 
lucky for folks dat de Lawd ain’t takin’ no 
such snap judgment nowadays on liars, ’caze 
ef he was to, dere’d be mighty few of us dat 
would live to git home from our summer 
vacation. 


Cousin Louis 
By William Gilmore Beymer 


HE snores of Cousin Louis, in the far- 

end cell, made a rasping, nerve-racking 
accompaniment to the melancholy drip of the 
melting snow from the eaves. The prisonér 
in No. 5 lay down on his cot again. 

It could scarcely be later than eleven 
o’clock. Would Louis snore that way all 
night? He was sure he could sleep if Louis 
would only be quiet. 

In the dim light he saw the face of his 
guard peering in at his cell door. “For 
heaven’s sake, stop that—that fellow snoring!” 
he begged. 

The guard muttered a sympathetic assent 
and spoke to his fellow, whose steps reechoed 
dully down the cement corridor. The snor- 
Ing ceased. 

The silence! oh, the roaring silence!: Why 
didn’t the snow drip? Was it freezing again? 


Cousin 





What is hit dat makes folks- 





Louis 543 
Where were the guards? Was Louis awake? 
Other condemned men, what did they think 
about these last hours? Heaven? Hell? 
They read their Bibles and talked to a priest 
and prayed. He had sent away the priest. 
Then he had been sure he could sleep. So he 
could have, had Louis not snored. 

Louis! Louis! Louis! Always Louis! 
This Louis Clay, his senior cousin, who had 
bullied him through their school days, who 
had ever led him into boyish trouble and ever 
had left him to bear the brunt of the punish- 
ment. Why had he not remembered, heeded, 
the lessons of his boyhood ? 

But he was so very poor down there in 
Kentucky, and the occasional letter from suc- 
cessful Cousin Louis in the great city brought 
such golden glows and boasts, and sneers for 
the stay-at-home. 

He, too, could succeed—in the East. And 
so the stony little mountain farm had been 
sold, and they had gone to that terrible city. 
Louis had made no mystery then of his secret 
for success; he had even offered him, now that 
his pal was “up,” a chance in his business— 
housebreaking. And how Cousin Louis had 
laughed at his shocked refusal! 

“T expected that—at first!” he had sneered, 
and had gone away. 

Winter; a city of endless streets, of merci- 
less, skilled competition in every overcrowded 
occupation, of squalor, hunger; the fair young 
wife fading, and he himself impotent to save 
her. Then had come the tempter and the 
time. 

“Don’t be a fool, John—so rich he won’t 
miss it. ‘To-night, or not at all!” 

And he had gone with Cousin Louis. 

Then the surprise in the dark, the fear- 
choked voice at his elbow whispering, 
“Shoot!” the instant’s panic, and the shot 
which had for its echo a moan, then silence. 

The memory stabbed him, and he sat up 
on his cot with a jerk; the longed-for sleep 
had come so close! He had lost track of the 
time. He would not ask—they might think 
he was growing afraid, and every newspaper 
had spoken of his courage. But chiefly, at 
his trial, they had extolled the speed of jus- 
tice. 

It had been a quick trial. There would not 
have been “reasonable doubt” even if Louis 
had not turned state’s evidence. And for 
that the governor would probably commute 
Louis’ death-sentence, he had heard. Louis 
had a big political pull, too. He had boasted 

that he would eventually get only a couple of 
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years. And he also had struggled with hope, 
for how his pardon had been worked for by— 
by Mary. 

Ah! it had come—the thought! He had 
fought against it, tried to keep it back; he 
could not be brave if he thought of her these 
last hours. She, if she knew, would under- 
stand why he did not let himself think of her. 
But oh! his wife, his little, little girl-wife! He 
writhed over onto his face and crushed his 
pillow with his arms lest he cry aloud. He 
could see her at that moment on her knees in 
the little room she had told him of in the 
house beyond the wall where she was waiting, 
waiting to be near him till the end. A sob 
wrenched itself from his throat. He leaped 
out of bed onto the floor to drown the sound 
of it. The watch peered in anxiously through 
the bars of the door. 

Then from far down the corridor of the 
death-house came the clang of a steel bar in a 
steel socket, a door grated open, and swift 
footsteps came hurrying along the corridor. 
The warden stood at his cell. 

“Clay!” he whispered tensely. “Clay!” 

John strode to the door. In the lantern- 
light the warden’s wrinkled face was beaming 
joyously. They all had grown almost to love 
this soft-voiced young Southerner with his 
slow drawl and his boyish manners. They 
knew his story. The warden had done every- 
thing in his power to make him comfortable, 
had granted every permissible favor. Depu- 
ties had vied with one another to cheer him 
and to show their liking and admiration for 
his uncomplaining courage; and the warden’s 
wife wept each time she thought of the girlish 
face at the window of the house beyond the 
wall. 

“Clay!” The warden, through the bars, 
caught his hand. ‘“You’re pardoned! The 
wire just came, the official papers follow in the 
first mail in the morning.” 

The boy swayed giddily and caught for 
support at the bars which were to be bars no 
longer. The warden said more, but his words 
seemed a mere pleasant hum of sound. The 
death-watch pushed up eagerly to congratu- 
late him. - What he himself said he never 
knew, for his voice sounded miles away. 
Presently he found himself alone. 

“Mary!” he sobbed—he dared sob now 
since it was for joy. And then, “Kentucky! 
O Kentucky!” They would go back to Ken- 
tucky together—hand in hand. He would 


get the money some way—some one would let 
him earn it soon. They could get there, per- 
haps, for the first notes of springtime. They 
would leave that terrible city and go back— 
back in time to see the last tiny patches of 
snow shrink away into nothingness, and the 
pink hepatica push up in the snow’s place, 
and the damp rock steam in the sunshine. 

Unconsciously he threw back his head and 
sniffed, not the raw, dank smell of the prison, 
but the incense of leaf mold and the warm wet 
earth of the mountainside. 

They would go home to the little farm with 
its stony pastures—he would win it back in 
seme way, and perhaps, too, the pigs and the 
very selfsame chickens. The old gray mule 
—he could feel the tug of the plow, and un- 
derfoot the loam of the furrow. He used to 
curse that mule—maybe he wouldn’t be glad 
to see those silly, flopping ears again! He 
chuckled aloud. 

And then, in the hush of the misty twilight, 
he would toil up the hill to where the Little 
Girl would stand in the doorway waiting as in 
the old days, and as he reached her they 
would turn and with their arms about each 
other stand and look out over the darkening 
valley beneath them, and the pines would 
murmur on the purpling mountainside. 

“O Kentucky! Kentucky!” 

And the sleep that would not come to save 
him in his misery, now stole in unawares and 
robbed him of his delight, and he slept. 

He was awakened by low voices at his door. 
The watery sunlight streamed weakly in at the 
barred window opposite. He sat up drowsily. 
The warden opened his door and came toward 
him. He stared at the warden in sleepy sur- 
prise. 

“Oh! my boy, my boy!” the old man 
moaned. “I’d give ten years of my life not 
to have told you. There was a mistake— 
the telegram—the papers came this morning, 
and they are for the other Clay—Louis.” 

The prisoner sat staring with wide, glassy 
eyes. “You have told her, too?” he whis- 
pered at last. 

“No,” the warden answered. 

The boy in his relief smiled faintly. “ Thank 
you,” he said; then, “ What time is it?” 

“Five minutes to eight.” 

“Only an hour. Thank God!” 

From the far-end cell came the unconcerned 
clatter of the breakfast tin-cup of Cousin 
Louis. 
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By Childe Harold 
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I went into the garden for to pluck a fragrant rose 
And saw my daughter Imogene a-hanging by her toes. 
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I asked her gravely what it meant, and gravely she replied, 
“Think not, papa, my attitude is one of sinful pride. 
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“For, lo, it is my theory—borne out, indeed, by truth— 
That to obtain the best results, one must begin in youth. 
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“For as the twig is bent, you know—” “Ah, yes, my dear,” I said, 
“But one should never bend one’s toes by standing on one’s head.” 
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‘“You miss my meaning, father dear,’’ my daughter said to me; 
“T try in this way to attain adaptability. 





“By hanging by my little toes,” she added with a frown, 
“Tll grow accustomed to a world that’s often upside down.” 
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ye And did I scoff and jeer at her? Oh, no, indeed! Instead, 
} I realized the truth of all my Imogene had said, 
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And straightway sought a garden bench and sat me down and smiled, 
Enchanted at possessing so superior a child. 
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“When Omer smote is bloomin lyre 


He'd ‘eard men sing by land an’ sea; 


An' what he thought e might require 


"E went an'took-the same as me!” 





Epitor’s NoTE:—We do not claim that these stories are new, but we have laughed 


over them, and so we pass them on to you. 


If you know of any that you think would 


cause a laugh send them in. We shall gladly pay for available ones. 


OW, Thomas,” said the foreman of the 
construction gang to a green hand who 
had just been put on the job, “keep 

your eyes open. When you see a train coming 
throw down your tools and jump off the track. 
Run like blazes.” 

“Sure!”’? said Thomas, and began to swing his 
pick. Ina few moments the Empire State Express 
came whirling along. Thomas threw down his 
pick and started up the track ahead of the train 
asfast as he couldrun. The train overtook him and 
tossed him into a ditch. Badly shaken up he was 
taken to the hospital, where the foreman 
visited him. 

“You blithering idiot,’ said the foreman, ‘didn’t 
I tell you to get out of the road? Didn’t I tell you 
to take care and get out.of the way? Why didn’t 
you run up the side of the hill?” 

“Up the soide of the hill is it, sor?’ said Thomas 
through the bandages on his face. ‘Up the soide 
of the hill? Be the powers, I couldn’t bate it on 
the level, let alone runnin’ up-hill!”’ 
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The president of one great Southern railway 
pulled into a Southern city in his private car. It 
was also the terminal of a competing road, and the 
private car of the resident of the other line was 
ona side-track. There was great rivalry between 
these two lines, which extended from the president 
of each down to the most 
humble employee. In_ the 
evening the colored cook from 
one of the cars wandered over 
to pass the time of day with 
the cook on the other car. 

One of these roads had re- 
cently had an appalling list of 
accidents, and the death-toll 
was exceptionally high. The 
cook from this road sauntered 
. up to the back platform of 
the private car, and after an in- 
terchange of courtesies said: 

- “Well, how am youh ole jerk- 
watah railroad these days? Am 
you habbing prosper’s times ?” 






“Man,” said the other, ‘“we-all am so prosper- 
ous that if we was any moah prosperous we just 
naturally could’nt stand hit.” 

“Hough!” said the other, “ we-all am moah pros- 
perous than you-all.” 

“Man,” said the other, “we dun carry moah’n a 
million passengers last month.” 

“Foah de Lawd’s sake!’ ejaculated the first 
negro. “ You-all carried moah’n a million passen- 
gers? Go on with you, nigger; we dun kill moah 
passengers than you carry.” 


Me 


At a recent banquet a much embarrassed person 
was called upon unexpectedly for an address. He 
rose hesitatingly to his feet and 
said: 

“One time an Italian prisoner 
organized a jail delivery.. He 
had weapons smuggled into the 
prison, and gathering the con- 
spirators around him issued his 
instructions in this wise: ‘Mike, 
when I give-a de sig’ you kill-a de warden; Tony, 
you choke-a de guard; Kelly, you shoot-a de 
keep’; Perry, you strangle de turn-a-key.’ 

“At this juncture the hoarse croak of an old con- 
vict made this raucous observation, 

““* An’, me bucko, what do ye do?’ 

“The Italian drew himself up proudly and said, 

““T mak-a de gr-r-a-and escape.’”’ 

Then the much embarrassed person sat down. 
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Joseph H. Choate sat next to a particularly dense 
Englishman at a banquet recently. While the rest 
of the diners were roaring with laughter at the 
various quips and jests this Englishman never con- 
tracted a muscle, but in a hoarse voice would ask 
for an explanation of the joke. Finally, just as 
the wave of merriment died out he would suddenly 
burst forth with a raucous laugh that would cause 
everyone to turn and look at him. Mr. Choate 
was first amused and then bored. Finally the 
Englishman told a story and wound up with, 

“And, ye know, he lawfs best who lawfs last.” 
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“What wonderful laughers you Englishmen must 
be,” muttered Mr. Choate as he left the side of the 


bewildered Briton. 
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A Western business man walking down Broad- 
way encountered a friend of former days. It was 
evident that times had dealt harshly with him. His 
clothes were frazzled, and 
he bore every visible sign 
of “failure and dejection. 
It was evident from his 
watery eyes and red nose 
that liquor had played no 
little part in his undoing. 
The business man, however, wanted 
to be cordial and asked him to have 
a drink. When the other gladly 
agreed the two stepped into a café, 
and the business man said to the 
bartender, 

“Two high-balls, please.” 

The derelict one edged to the bar quickly and in 
a tremulous but eager voice said, 

““Give me the same!” 
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Young Edward had just returned from college 
appareled in all the gay raiment of college clothes. 
His father watched him narrowly and interrogated 
him as to the progress of his studies. 

“In athletics,” said young Edward, “I was a 
great success in relay events.” 

“Well, well,” said his father; “stay around. 
Your mother will be relaying the carpets soon.” 


Me 


A Southern lynching party was at the height of 
the festivities. The object of the mob’s vengeance 
was hanging to the limb of a tree with a fire built 
under him; his flesh was cut to ribbons with whips, 
his body was perforated with bullets, and, in the 
language of Irving Cobb, ‘“‘a pleasant time was be- 
ing had by all.” The 
leader of the mob detected 
an ancient negro in the 
bushes and dragged him 
out. The trembling cap- 
tive was led close to where 
he could see the gruesome 
sight, and the following 
colloquy took place, 

“Nigger, you-all see that 
black man ?” 

“Yes, sah! Yes, sah!’ said the trembling one. 

““You-all know why we done that?” 

“Ves, sah! Yes, sah!” 

“He got what he deserved, didn’t he ?” 

“Boss,” said the old negro, “it ’pears to me dat 
he dun got off mighty light.” 
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The mayor of a Western town had a colored 
messenger who was quite an orator and a leader 
among his own people. He gained the name of 
“Ajax” Jones for a florid speech in which he de- 
scribed himself as standing defying his political foes 


just at Ajax defied the lightning. He arrived at 
the office one morning plainly the worse for wear. 

“Where have you been?” asked the mayor. 

“Boss, I dun j’ined the Free Sons of Ethiopa last 
night,” said Ajax. 

“What kind of an organization is that?” asked 
the mayor. 

“It am a political club of cullud folks,” said 
Ajax. ‘They dun elected me Supreme King at last 
night’s session.” 

““Supreme King?” said the mayor. “That must 
be quite an office.” 

““Nosah! No sah!” said Ajax, and a look of com- 
miseration came over his face. ‘Dat ain’t much 
—Supreme King ain’t much; after I’ve been in a 
while I will get sumthin’ good.” 
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A belated voyager in search of hilarity stumbled 
home after one o’clock and found his wife waiting 
for him. The curtain lecture that followed was of 
unusual virulence, and in the midst of it he fell 
asleep. Awakening a few hours later he found his 
wife stitl pouring forth a regular cascade of denun- 
ciation. Eyeing her sleepily he said curiously, 

“Say, are you talking yet or again?” 
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Casey was troubled with insomnia. He visited a 
doctor, but treatment seemed to do no good. Meet- 
ing the physician on the street one day he said 
heartily: 

“Well, sorr! I now have a foine cure for in- 
sommy. I don’t need your old as 
medicines any more.” g 

“Ts that so!’ said the doctor. 
“What do you take?” 

Casey scratched his head and 
said with some deliberation: 

“Well, you see, it is this way. 
Whin I get into me bed at noight 
I place a bottle of whiskey along- 
side me. Thin I wait tin min- 
utes, and if I don’t go to slape I 
take a good swig of it.” 

“And then?” said the doctor. 

“Well, sorr,’”’ said Casey, “I 
wait for foive minutes, and thin 
if Iam not aslape I take another big swig of it.” 

“And then ?” said the doctor. 

“T wait foive minutes more,’ said Casey, “and 
thin if I am not aslape I take one thundering big 
drink of it.” 

“And then you go to sleep?” said the doctor 
pleasantly. 

“Aslape is it?’ said Casey. “ Wurra-wurra; thin 
I don’t care whether I go to slape at all, at all.” 
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The Connecticut farmer was riding back from 
the cemetery with his nephew, after burying his wife. 

‘Well, she’s gone,” said the bereaved husband. 

The nephew assented dutifully. 

“She kep’ good care of me for forty years,” said 
the relict. 

The nephew said that was so. 

“And do you know,” said the mourner, “toward 
the last I almost got to like her.” 
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HE articles by Harold Bolce, 
beginning with “Blasting at 
the Rock of Ages,” in the 
May number, and conclud- 
ing in this issue with “ Rally- 
ing Round the _ Cross,” 
have attracted more attention 
and created a profounder in- 
terest than any other mag- 
azine series since the famous 

discussion between Gladstone and Ingersoll. 

Publications of every kind throughout the 
country are taking part in the controversy; 
articles by thinkers have been appearing in 
great numbers in the press abroad; and 
literally thousands of individuals, including 
all classes of society, have taken up the dis- 
cussion in letters to the CoSMOPOLITAN. These 
letters alone would fill a book, and very in- 
teresting reading it would be. We regret 
that we have space for only a few extracts. 

Daniel S. Hager, M.D., of Chicago, writ- 
ing of the article, “ Avatars of the Almighty, ” 
in which was presented the modern philo- 
sophical teaching that the dynamic forces of 
the universe are focused in the human mind, 
gives a glimpse into the new conceptions of 
healing which are not ignored by the scientific 
men of the medical fraternity. “Surely such 
mental food as is prescribed by this article,” 
says Doctor Hager, “ought to bear results of 
a giant character i in the way of what eventu- 
all y must come for the benefit of mankind and 
for the honor of the misunderstood Master F, 
who was executed for what science is now 
interested in. I congratulate both the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN MAGAZINE and the writer for this 
wonderful epoch-making article.” Carl Hil- 
lers Kresin says: “The articles of Mr. Bolce 
are timely, and their influence for progress 
will be great. All thinking men owe the 
author and the publisher a debt of gratitude. 

‘ The multitude ‘asleep in Jesus’ 
should be apprised that thinking men of all 
nations prefer science to theology.” Mir. 
Kresin adds that the world is weary of listen- 
ing to stories of ancient gods, and that “the 
time has come when the world can save 
itself.” 

The following letter from the Rev. J. Her- 
man Randall, pastor of the Mt. Morris Bap- 
tist Church of New York, puts the discussion 
in a new light. He says: 





Magazine Shop- Talk 


Please let me express my genuine appreciation of 
Mr. Bolce’s series of articles which have been run- 
ning in the CosMOPOLITAN. ‘They have been of‘in- 
tensest interest to me, and cannot fail of awakening 
the public mind to things that are fundamental in 
our life to-day. I was especially interested in the 
article on “Avatars of the Almighty,” which will 
undoubtedly arouse serious concern in many quar- 
ters, but which seems to me to contain much 
ground for hope. If Mr. Bolce’s statements ac- 
curately represent the present attitude of the scholar- 
ship of this country toward religion, it would look as 
if science and philosophy were certainly helping to 
prepare the way for a religion less dogmatic and 
theological, perhaps, but, for that very reason, more 
truly spiritual. 

“T dare say,” writes Bishop W. F. Malla- 
lieu, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“that you see very plainly that the articles of 
Harold Bolce have made a stir from one end 
of the country to the other. I am 
writing in the interest of the Boston Bible 
Club, of which for the present year I am 
president. It is an _ interdenominational 
body, made up of ministers and laymen, who 
hold steadily to the historical evangelical 
faith. They are stanchly orthodox. We 
have nine lectures each year given by some of 
our Eastern men of first- class ability. Our 
last lecture was given by Rev. Dr. D. B. Hahn, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. It was along 
the line of the articles by Harold Bolce in the 
COSMOPOLITAN.” 

“The articles by Harold Bolce,” says the 
Rev. John L. Bilford, ‘‘have been discussed 
among Catholic educators much more than 
appears from’ the notice they have received in 
the Catholic papers. It is a terrible indict- 
ment. Those universities are forming the 
teachers of to-morrow. The ideas they im- 
part are more dangerous to society than the 
radical doctrines of the professed anarchist 
and socialist. The open enemy is less dan- 
gerous than the one who comes to us in the 
guise of a friend. The trained teacher of 
error can do much more harm than his igno- 
rant ally. It is beyond belief that men of 
wealth should be found to endow and main- 
tain these institutions. They are simply 
forging weapons of destruction against the 
results of centuries of hope and achievement. 
Every contributor to such teaching as you 
have described cooperates in the intellectual 
and moral perversion of those whom God 
has equipped to enlighten and support the 
coming generation.” 
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Magazine Shop-Talk 


There has been not a little criticism of 
Mr. Bolce’s method of outlining the trend 
of college teachings by quoting fragments of 
lectures. A letter from Prof. John B. Clark, 
of Columbia University, deals with this point. 
He says: 

I have read Mr. Bolce’s articles, which are in- 
teresting in a high degree and seem to be fair in in- 
tention. No small fragment of what a man has 
written can, as a rule, represent accurately his real 
views; but that difficulty is inherent in the plan 
adopted; and it is certainly better to let writers’ own 
words represent them—trying always to get char- 
acteristic words—than to undertake to interpret their 
views otherwise. 

And regarding the mooted question of the 
advisability of the college professor teaching 
what he thinks is truth we have the follow- 
ing letter from President Hadley of Yale: 

The legal obligations of a university are largely 
determined by its charter. When it comes to the 
wider view of the subject from the standpoint of 
general expediency, the problem of the university 
professor is essentially the same as that which meets 
intelligent men in other walks of life when they have 
to balance between the claims of candor on the one 
hand and courtesy or conventionality on the other. 
The difficulty is not quite so acute in practice as it isin 
theory. Every sensible man in university teachings, 
as well as in other professions, knows that acceptance 
of the truth is not always to be advanced by pro- 
claiming it on the housetops to those who will mis- 
understand it. Ifa university has exercised proper 
care in the selection of its professors and students, I 
believe that it has much to gain and little to lose by 
encouraging them to “‘tell the truth and shame the 
devil.” 

In addition to the comments in the press 
and the thousands of letters and expressions 
of individual opinion which have been re- 
ceived on the subject of Mr. Bolce’s articles 
the pulpits throughout America have entered 
into a spirited discussion of them. Here and 
there a voice is found on the side of the class- 
room, but the orthodox clergy almost without 
exception are arrayed against the scholastic 
heresy that denies that God is the author of 


man’s moral law. 


E. H. Harriman at Twenty-six 


In the June issue of the CosMOPOLITAN 
was printed a photograph of E. H. Harriman 
at the age of twenty-six. The photograph 
was so different from the present-day likeness 
of Mr. Harriman that no name was placed 
under it but simply the caption, “‘ Who is this 
‘Owner of America’?” This was productive 
of the following letter: 


To the Editor of the CosMoPoLITAN: 
Who is this Owner of America? Photograph of 


man noted. In reply would state that it is the only — 
good likeness of Eddie Harriman I have ever seen, 
Evidently the photo was taken when he first became — 

a member of New York Stock Exchange in the early 4 
70's. ; 
the same time I did, 7. e., about 1876. Iknewhim § 
well. His most intimate friend, James T. Soutter ~ 
of Soutter & Co., Bankers, carried his personal ace | 
count in my office for years. - Frequently inspired by 
Eddie Harriman’s tips, etc., I retired from business 
in 1890 and met with misfortune in Seattle. I-shall © 
be in New York July 7 on furlough; if you want ~ 
any Wall Street history, Iam your man. 


operations almost solely to Union Pacific in the 50's a 
and 60’s as now at 190. If I ever see him againI 7 
shall ask him for a job for old times’ sake. He can 
do it if he wants to. W.L.E. 
It will be noted from this letter that Mr, 
Harriman as early as the seventies, or nearly 
forty years ago, had his alert eye on Union 
Pacific and was learning the ins and outs of 
the railroad game and building for the future, 
This is simply called to the attention of those 
who think that luck rules the world. Mr, 
Harriman served a long and severe appren- ~ 
ticeship before he came to be a dominant 7 
factor in this great property. 


Air-ships vs. the Fertilizer Trust 


It is hardly probable, despite the witticism 7 
of a Western correspondent, that the fertilizer © 
trust will go out of business on account of the | 
increased interest in aeroplanes and dirigible © 


balloons. This correspondent writes that the ~ 
heavens will simply rain air-navigating en- = 
thusiasts, whose smashed bodies will so en- 7 
rich the earth that the farmer will not need = 
to put fertilizer upon his fields. 

It is significant, however, that we have re 
ceived more letters about a short article in the 
June issue by Winthrop E. Scarritt, entitled 7 
“A ‘Tenderwing’ in the Upper Air,” than any © 
other article which has appeared in this maga- 
zine in recent months, with the single excep- 
tion of the series by Mr. Bolce dealing with 7 
the controversy between the churches and” | 
the colleges regarding the fundamentals of 7 
religious faith. These letters show that © 
thousands in this country have their minds ~ 
turned toward air navigation. While the ~ 
Western correspondent will probably never = 
have his prediction fulfilled, nevertheless 
there undoubtedly will be many casualties 
before air-ships are brought to the point 7 
where they will be safe, although it is doubt- "7 
less true that this danger will not deter many — 
people from going ahead with the sport. 
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Eddie Harriman joined the Board about © 


, y, ta Harriman ~ 
was a quick, nervy, wiry little broker, confining his * 





